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2  BICINUS   COMMUNIS. 

the  east,  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  this  plant  was  well  known 
to  the  ancients,  and  accordingly  we  find  it  spoken  of  by  Dioscorides, 
under  the  names  of  KiXi  and  Kporuv,  and  the  purgative  properties 
of  its  seeds  are  recorded  by  him.  Pliny,  ^tius,  and  other  ancient 
authors  likewise  make  mention  of  it  As  early  as  the  year  1562,  it 
was  cultivated  in  Britain,  and  is  now  annually  reared  in  many  of  the 
gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  in  that  of  Dr.  Saunders 
at  Highbury,  but  with  us  it  seldom  rises  above  five  or  six  feet  high. 
According  to  Dr.  Ainslie,  this  species  of  Ricinus  is  abundant 
throughout  India. 

The  root  is  biennial,  long,  thick,  whitish,  and  beset  with  many 
small  fibres ;  the  stem  is  round,  thick,  jointed,  channelled,  glaucous, 
of  a  purplish  red  colour  towards  the  top,  and  rises  to  the  height  of  six 
or  eight  feet ;  the  leaves  are  large,  and  deeply  divided  into  seven  lobes, 
or  pointed  serrated  segments,  of  a  bluish  green  colour ;  the  leaf-stalks 
are  long,  and  inserted  into  the  disc  of  the  leaf;  the  flowers  are  male 
and  female  on  the  same  plant,  and  produced  in  clustered  terminal 
spikes :  the  male  flowers  occupy  the  lower  part  of  the  spike,  and  &e 
female  the  upper ;  the  male  flowers  consist  of  a  calyx  divided  into 
^ve  oval,  pointed,  purplish  segments,  enclosing  numerous  long 
stamina,  which  unite  at  the  base ;  the  female  flowers  consist  of  a 
calyx  cut  into  three  narrow  segments,  of  a  reddish  colour ;  the  styles 
are  three,  and  forked  at  the  apex ;  the  capsule  is  a  large  three-celled 
nut,  covered  with  tough  spines,  and  contains  three  flattish  oblong 
seeds,  which  are  forced  out  on  the  bursting  of  the  capsule. 

There  are  two  methods  by  which  the  oil  (which  is  more  generally 
used  for  medicinal  purposes  than  the  seeds)  is  obtained,  namely,  by 
expression,  and  by  coction.  The  oil  obtained  by  the  former  process* 
is  known  in  commerce  by  the  name  of  **  cold-drawn,"  and  is  of  a 
paler  colour,  and  less  disagreeable  to  the  smell  and  taste  than  thai 
obtained  by  coction,  which  latter  sooner  becomes  rancid.  The 
method  of  obtaining  the  oil  by  coction,  as  practised  in  the  West 
Indies,  is  as  follows  :-^"  The  seeds  being  freed  from  the  husks  or 
pods,  which  are  gathered  upon  their  turning  brown,  and  when  begin- 
ning to  burst  open,  are  first  bruised  in  a  mortar,  afterwards  tied  up 
in  a  linen  bag,  and  then  thrown  into  a  large  pot  with  a  sOfficient 
quantity  of  water,  (about  eight  gallons  to  one  gallon  of  seeds)  and 
boiled  until  the  oil  has  risen  to  the  surface,  when  it  is  carefully  akim- 
med  off,  strained,  and  kept  for  use*  Thus  prepared,  the  oil  is 
entirely  free  from  acrimony,  and  will  stay  upon  the  stomach  when 
other  medicines  are  rejected/'  Mr.  Long  remarks  that  **  the  oil 
intended  for  internal  use  is  more  frequently  cold-drawn,  or  extracted 
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from  the  bruised  seeds  by  means  of  a  hand -press ;  but  this  oil  is 
thought  more  acrimonious  than  what  is  prepared  by  coction/'  *  Dr. 
Brown,  of  Jamaica^is  ^Iso  of  this  opinion,  preferring  the  oil  obtained 
by  coction  to  that  by  expression,  and  attributes  its  greater  mildness 
to  the  action  of  the  fire.  This  acrimony,  however,  appears  from 
later  experiments  to  be  owing  to  the  membranes  which  invest  the 
kernel.  In  this  country,  the  cold-drawn  oil  is  always  preferred,  for 
the  reasons  we  have  already  stated,  and  bears  a  much  higher  price. 
The  oil  obtained  is  equal  to  one-fourth  of  the  weight  of  the  seeds 
employed.  It  is  often  adulterated  with  olive  oil,  linseed  oil,  and 
poppy  oil :  the  adulteration  may  be  detected  by  adding  an  equal 
quantity  of  alcohol,  sp.  gpr.  820,  to  any  given  quantity  of  the  oil ;  if 
It  be  pure  an  uniform  solution  will  take  place,  which  will  not  be  the 
€ase  should  it  be  adulterated  ;  a  weaker  spirit,  with  the  addition  of 
camphor,  may  likewise  be  employed  as  a  test. 

Sensible  Properties.  Good  expressed  castor  oil  is  nearly 
inodorous  and  tasteless,  but  even  the  best  leaves  a  slight  sensation  of 
acrimony  in  the  throat  after  it  is  swallowed ;  it  is  thick,  viscid^ 
transparent,  and  colourless,  or  of  a  very  pale  straw  colour.  The  oil 
obtained,  by  coction  is  of  a  deeper  hue ;  and  both  kinds,  when  thej 
become  rancid,  thicken,  deepen  in  colour  to  a  reddish  brown,  and 
acquire  a  hot,  nauseous  taste.  It  has  all  the  chemical  characters  of 
the  other  expressed  oils,  except  that  it  is  heavier,  and  is  very  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  in  sulphuric  ether.f 

Orfila  classes  the  fruit  of  the  Palma  Christi  among  the  acrid 
vegetable  poisons  of  his  Toxicology :  the  seeds,  he  says,  "  produce 
a  local  irritation,  and  act  upon  the  nervous  system  after  being 
absorbed.''  His  experiments,  however,  are  by  no  means  sufficient 
to  establish  this  fact,  for  in  all  of  them,  except  one,  the  (esophagus 
of  the  dogs  which  were  the  subjects  of  the  experiments  was  tied, 
and  the  animals  died  within  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours 
after  the  introduction  of  the  seeds  into  the  stomach.  In  the  first 
experiment,  where  a  small  dog  was  made  to  swallow  thirty  grains  of 
these  seeds,  Orfila  says,  that  "  at  the  end  of  twenty  minutes  he 
vomited  without  any  effort  some  white  matter,  stringy  and  liquid,  iu 
which  the  ingested  fruit  was  observed ;  at  nine,  he  passed  a  stool, 
partly  liquid,  partly  solid,  and  experienced  no  further  inconvenience; 
in  the  course  of  the  day  he  fed  heartily.''    Now  we  would  be  inclined 
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fo  attribute  the  fkte  of  the  animal  thai  died,  more  to  the  tying  of  the 
Esophagus  than  to  the  effects  of  the  substance  introduced  into  the 
stomach ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  re|;retted  that  many  of  the  experiments 
of  Orfila  on  vegetable  substances  are  liable  to  the  same  doubtful 
conclusion.  Rergius  relates  that  a  robust  man  chewed  and  swal- 
lowed a  seed  of  Palmti  Christi, 'which  produced  a  stinging  sensation 
of  the  fauces  ;  he  passed  the  night  quietly,  but  the  next  morning  bad 
copious  vomitings,  and  during  the  whole  day  he  made  alternately 
efforts  to  vomit  and  to  go  to  stool,  without  however  passing  much. 
The  fact  is,  that  an  acrid  principle  of  It  volatile  nature  is  contained 
in  the  cotyledons  of  the  seeds,  but  from  which  the  eifibryon  and 
testa  are  free. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.    The  bark  and  the  seeds  of  the 
ralma  Christi  are  drastic  purgatives,  but  these  are  seldom  ordered  ; 
the  former  has  been  said  to  act  as  a  diuretic  in  the  West  Indies, 
Where  also  the  leaves  are  sometimes  used  as  applications  to  blisters. 
The  oil  is  well  known  as  a  mild  purgative.    Dr.  Cullen  observes  that 
this  oil,  when  the  stomach  can  be  reconciled  to  it,  is  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  purgatives  we  can  employ,  being  generally  moderate  in  its 
operation,  seldom  occasions  griping,  and  Operates  sooner  after  its 
exhibition  than  any  other  purgative.     Anolhtsr  advantage  it  possesses 
over    most  other   purgative  medicines  is,    that  when   frequently 
repeated,   the  dose  may  be  gradually  diminished;   and    instances 
are  recorded  of  persons,  who  fVom  being  of  ti  costive  h&bit,   kt 
first  required  half  an  ounce  for  a  dose,  but  fiifler  it  had  been 
frequently  repeated,  two  drachms  were  isuflSdent  to  keep  the  belly 
regular.    The  only  inconvenience  attending  the  use  of  it  is,  ihat  as  an 
oil  it  is  nauseous  to  some  persons,  and  when  the  dose  is  large  it  is 
apt  to  occasion  sickness  at  the  stomach,  fof  some  time  aftisr  it  is 
taken.     Dr.  Cullen  observes,  that  the  most  effectual  way  to  obviate 
this  inconvenience  is  the  addition  of  ^  little  ardent  spirit.    An  aro- 
matic tincture  may  be  advantageously  employed  for  thid  purpbse  ; 
we  have  generally  found  the  Tinct.  Sennas.  Comp.  haVe  the  desired 
effect,  (two  or  three  parts  of  oil  to  one  of  tincture),  ii^hile  it  aided  itb 
operation  as  a  purgative.    From  the  mildness  with  which  this  oil 
operates,  it  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  caseis,  ih  which  the  stimtilant  pur- 
gatives would  prove  hurtful ;  as  in  ileus,  calculous  affi^ctiofls,  ptle«,  atid 
and  after  surgical  operations  in  which  the  abdominal  visdiettt  sfre  coto- 
cemed.    In  the  West  Indies  it  is  found  to  be  one  of  the  most 
certain  remedies  in  colica  pictonum,  in  which  it  may  be  advan- 
tageously joined  with  henbane.    To  women  who  are  {9tegnant  or  in 
child-bed,  it  serins  to  be  peculiarly  adapted,  and  also  for  faifabfa  of 
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\he  teoderert  age  ;  giving  speedy  relief  in  those  griping  pains,  to 
Tbtcfa  voang  children  are  so  subject.  As  we  have  been  moch  in  the 
kbit  of  ordering  Cbis  oil  for  infants,  we  have  invariably  found  that 
l^sides  its  purgative  properties,  it  acts  upon  them  as  an  anodyne,  a 
het  whicb  we  believe  has  hitherto  escaped  observation.  In  dysen- 
(ny,  in  which  castor  oil  is  particularly  indicated,  the  stomach  will 
seldom  ret^n  it,  but  it  may  be  efficaciously  exhibited  in  an  enema, 
or  the  seeds  may  be  carefully  separated  from  their  shells  and  the 
iaaer  white  membrane,  and  formed  into  an  emulslno,  which  will  prove 
u  agreeable  substitute  for  the  oil.  Castor  oil  is  an  useful  medicine 
k  many  febrile  complaints,  in  bilious  choKc,  nephritic  cases  and 
vorms,  especially  the  tape  worm,  and  it  is  particularly  suited  to 
cases  of  costiveness  and  spasmodic  cholic.  The  dose  of  the  oil  is 
At»D  3ir  to  Siss,  and  of  the  seeds,  from  31  to  jij  ;  the  oil  may  be 
taken  floated  od  a  little  cinnamon  or  peppermint  water,  when  it  w31 
seidoA  be  found  to  disaeree  with  the  stomach,  or  it  may  be  diffused 
ia  these  cordial  waters  by  tneans  of  tnocibge,  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  or 
aloood  emnlsiofi. 

Off.     The  Seeds,  and  Expressed  Oil. 
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Common  Buck-bean,  Marsh  Trefoil* 


Class  Pbntandria. — Order  Monogynia. 

Nat.  Ord.  Precijs,  Linn.    Lysymachijs,  Jhss. 

Gen.  Char.     Calyx  5-cleft.     Corolla  famiel-shapcd,  5-lobed, 
baiij  within*     Stigma  cloven.     Capsule  l-celled. 

Spic.  Char.    Lea^^es  lernate. 


IFhis  is  a  perenliial  plant,  and  one  of  the  most  beautifdl  of  indi- 
geaoas' growth;  it  is  found  in  watery  situations  in  many  parts  of 
Europe,  delighting  in  a  black,  boggy,  or  mardby  soil ;  and  according; 

^^ — * — "   '    -*->^j— «.-..  f    ■-  1^      ., ^  -  ..  ■  ■■..  >...  - ^^— ■ —  —  — 

f  Fig.  a.  The  eonUafprtid  open  to  sbew  the  anthen  and  piitilliuD. 
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to  Professor  Bigelow,  it  is  found  in  similar  situations  in  North 
America,  with  scarcely  any  diffl^rence  of  structure  or  appearance. 
It  has  probably  derived  its  name  of  buck-bean,  or  more  properly 
bog-bean,  from  the  resemblance  of  its  leaves  to  the  common  edible 
bean,  though  some  derive  it  from  the  French ;  however,  this  is  a 
matter  of  little  importance. 

The  root  of  buck-bean  is  long,  round,  creeping,  and  fibrous,  with 
perpendicular  radicles,  and  of  a  black  colour ;  the  stem,  which 
rises  erect  to  the  height  of  a  foot,  is  smooth,  cylindrical,  spreading, 
branched,  and  clothed  with  sheathing  foot-stalks,  each  of  which 
supports  a  temate  leaf,  composed  of  three  obovate,  smooth,  bluntly- 
toothed  leaflets,  of  a  beautiful  bright  green  on  its  upper  surface,  and 
somewhat  paler  beneath;  the  flower-stalk  rises  from  within  the 
sheath  of  a  leaf,  is  longer  than  the  leaves,  erect,  round,  and  smooth, 
and  supports  a  loose  spike  of  about  ten  flowers,  acconipanied  with 
smalh  ovate,  entire  bracteas ;  each  flower  has  its  proper  pedicle  or 
foot-stalk ;  the  calyx  is  divided  into  five  obtuse  segments ;  the 
corolla  is  a  funnel-shaped  petal,  divided  like  the  calyx  into  five  deep 
pointed  segments,  which  are  white,  tipped  with  rose-colour,  smooth 
on  the  outside,  and  clothed  within  with  dense  white  shaggy  fibres  on 
their  upper  side ;  the  filaments  are  awl-shaped,  supporting  erect 
sagittate  anthers  of  a  red  colour ;  germen  conical ;  stigma  cloven, 
and  notched,  on  a  slender  style,  twice  the  length  of  the  stamens ;  the 
capsule  is  ovate,  succulent,  one-celled,  separating  when  ripe  into 
two  valves  j  seeds  numerous,  egg-shaped,  and  of  a  brown  or  yellow 
colour.    This  plant  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

Sensible  Properties.  The  leaves  of  buck-bean  have  a  faint 
disagreeable  smell,  and  every  part  of  the  plant  an  intensely  nauseous 
bitter  taste;  the  bitter  principle  resides  chiefly  in  an  extractive 
matter  which  is  readily  given  out  by  infusion  in  water ;  the  root  is 
somewhat  resinous,  and  the  sprituous  infusion  of  it  is  much  stronger 
than  the  watery. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Buck-bean  like  most  of 
the  other  vegetable  bitters  is  a  powerful  tonic,  and  the  powdered 
root  given  in  doses  of  ten  or  fifteen  grains,  is  found  to  strengthen 
the  stomach  apd  improve  digestion ;  in  larger  doses  it  produces 
vomiting,  purging,  and  diaphoresis ;  this  latter  quality  has  led  to  its 
use  in  rheumatism :  Boerhaave  says  he  found  benefit  from  it  in  gout : 
he  used  the  juice  of  the  fresh  plant  mixed  with  whey.  Dr.  Cullen 
spetiks  highly  of  its  virtues  in  some  cutaneous  disease^  of  the  can- 
oerous  kind  ;  he  gave  it  in  infusion.  It  has  likewise  been  found  ser- 
viceabk  in  remittent  and  intermittent  fevers^  and  was  formerly  much 
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&  AKCU^ICA  ABCHANGBLICA. 

ft 

gi:owing  ivild  ID  England,  particularly  at  Broadmoor  near  Birmmgha 
and  ori  the  baiiks  of  the  Thames  near  Woolwich ;  but  it  is  nncerta£ 
whether  w«  call  lay  claim  to  it  as  a9  indi^eoous  plant.   Joann.  Jacobs 
iiC  MantttMt  a  writer  of  the  fifteeuth  century,  is  the  first  author  wfao 
describes  it^  and  we  suppose  it  is  indebted  to  him  for  the  heavenly 
name  it  bears.    According  to  Gerarde  it  was  known  and  cultivated 
in  the  middle  of  the  ^ixteepth  ceotury.    This  species  of  AngeliocL 
must  however  be  considered  a  oative  of  the  south,  as  well  as  tlm^ 
north  of   Europe;   since  Spain   and  Bohemia   are  considered    tx> 
produce  it  in  the  greatest  perfection,  and  that  which  was  brougb  t, 
from  the  former  country  was  alone  considered  officinal.     Accordin 
to  Linneeus  however  it  flourishes  best  among  the  mountains  of  th 
north  ;  he  directs  the  roots  to  be  dug,  either  early  in  the  spring, 
late  in  the  autumn ;  and  it  stands  to  reason  that  at  these  seasons    \t, 
must  be  more  impregnated  with  the  sap  and  other  juices  of  the 
plant.     There  are  five   species  of   Angelica,  one  of  which,   the 
Angelica  Sylvestris,  is  indigenous. 

The  root  of  Angelica  is  blenuiaU  thi^k,  fleshy,  branched,  and 
resinous :  externally  brown,  white  within ;  the  stem  is  erect,  hollow, 
round,  smooth,  furrowed,  of  a  purplish  hue,  rising  upwards  of  five 
feet  high,  and  sending  off  many  branches  which  terminate  in  globu- 
lar many-rayed  umbels,  composed  of  dense,  hemispherical  umbellets  ; 
the  leaves  are  numerous,  petiolated,  large,  pinnated;   the  leaflets 
are  ovate,  pointed,  cleft,  acutely  serrated,  smooth,  somewhat  de- 
current,  and  the  terminal  ones  three-lobed;   the  foot-stalks  are 
membrauous  at  their  base,  nerved,  greatly  dilated,  and  bellying  ; 
the  leaves  and  stalks  are  of  a  bright  green  colour ;  the  involucres 
are  deciduous,  linear,  few  in  number,  and  sometimes  altogether 
wanting ;  the  partial  involucres  are  short,  and  consist  of  five  linea^ 
lance-shaped'  leaves ;  the  calyx  is  five-cleft,  and  very  minute ;  the 
corolla  18  small,  of  a  greenish-white  colour,  and  consists  of  five 
equal,  lance-shaped  petals,  with  the  points  turned   inwards;  the 
stamens   are   spreading,   lunger  than   the  corolla,    with    roundish 
anthers  ;  the  germen  is  inferior,  ovate,  supporting  two  short  reflected 
styles,  with  obtuse  stigmas ;  the  flowers  are  numerous,  and  grow  in 
large  terminal  umbels ;  the  fruit  is  a  kind  of  capsule,  large,  ellipti- 
cal, flat  on  one  side,  convex  on  the  other,  emarginate  at  both  ends, 
with  three  acute  ribs  ;  each  capsule  contains  a  single  brown,  pointed 
seeo* 

Sknsiblb  Propertibs.  Every  part  of  the  recent  plant  is 
fragrant  and  aromatic ;  the  taste  sweetish  tit  first,  then  aromatic, 
warm,  and  slightly  bitter ;  the  dried  root  is  corrugated,  and  of  a 
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grejisb-brown  colour  externally,  breaks  short  with  a  starchy  fracture, 

aod  presents  a  firm  interior,  whitish,  with  many  brown  and  yellowish 

fpots;  it  has  the  same  taste  and  smell  as  the  recent  plant,  yielding 

tfacse  qualities  to  alcohol,  and  in  some  degree  to  boiling^  water.     The 

roots  of  Angelica,  when  wounded  in  the  spring,  yield  an  odorous 

jeiloir  juice,    which   slowly   dessicated,    proves    an    elegant   gum* 

rfsiii,  rich  in  the  qualities  of  the  plant.     For  medicinal  purposes  the 

roots  should  be  dug  up  in  the  autumn  of  the  6rst  year,  when  they 

are  more  easily   preserved   than  if  gathered  in  the  spring ;  in  the 

latlercase  they  are  liable  to  become  mouldy,  and  to   be  preyed  on 

bv  iosects.     'Iliey  should  be  thoroughly  dried,  and  kept  in  a  well* 

aired  dry  place  ;  and  Lewis  recommends  the  dipping  them  in  boiling 

spirib,  or  exposing  them  to  steam  after  they  are  dried.    The  leaves 

and  seeds  lose  their  virtues  by  keeping. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  The  leaves  and  seeds 
when  recent,  and  the  root,  both  fresh  and  dried,  are  tonic  and 
carminative,  and  may  l>e  considered  the  must  elegant  aromatic  of 
our  oortheru  climes ;  modern  practice  however  has  almost  entirely 
rejected  this  plant.  By  the  Laplanders  and  Icelanders,  Angelica  is 
much  in  request,  both  as  an  article  uf  fciod  and  for  medicinal  pur* 
poses.  The  former  use  it  for  many  catarrhal  and  pectoral  affections^ 
aod  aa  extract  made  from  the  flowers,  boiled  in  the  milk  of  the  reia 
deer,  is  considered  by  them  diaphoretic  and  tonic  ;  the  stalks  roasted 
are  used  by  them  as  an  article  of  food,  and  we  are  told  by  Sir 
Oeoige  Mackenzie,  that  the  Icelanders  eat  the  stems  and  roots  of 
Aogelica  raw  with  butter.*  In  this  country  the  tender  stems  are 
ctit  ia  May  and  made  into  an  agreeable  sweetmeat.  By  Qerarde, 
Aogelica  is  eitoUed  as  a  panacea  for  all  the  ills  of  life. 

Off.    The  Root. 
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PYRUS  CYDONIA. 

Common  Quince  TreeJ*^ 


Class  IcoSANDRiA. — Order  Pentagynia. 

Nat.  Ord.  Pomacb£,  Linn,    RosACEiSy  Juis^ 

Gbn.  Char.  Calyx  monophylloas,  five-cleft^  persistent. 
Corolla  petals  5,  nearly  round,  concave,  inserted  into  the 
calyx.  FUaments  20,  inserted  into  the  calyx.  Germens 
beneath  the  receptacle.     Pericarpium  an  apple,  five-celled. 

Spec.  Char.     Leaves  ovate,  entire.     Flowers  solitary. 


The  common  quioce  tree  is  a  native  of  Austria,  and  has  been 
found  growing  wild  on  the  shores  of  the  Danube.  Thunberg  found 
it  growing  in  Japan,  where  it  is  called  umbat$  ;t  but  from  the  writings 
of  Pliny{  it  appears  tbat  the  Mains  Cydonia,  or  MyiXea  %vSft;vide 
of  the  Greeks,  was  originally  brought  from  Cydon,  in  Crete;  hence 
the  name  Cydonia.  In  its  wild  state  the  quince  is  much  less  lux-* 
uriant  than  we  observe  it  in  our  British  gardens,  where  it  was 
first  cultivated  in  the  time  of  Gerarde,  about  the  year  1697.§ 

This  tree  seldom  rises  very  high,  being  usually  very  crooked  and 
distorted  :  it  sends  off  several  branches,  and  is  covered  with  a  browo 
bark ;  the  leaves  are  simple,  roundish  or  oval,  entire :  on  the  upper 
aide  of  a  dusky  green  colour,  on  the  under  whitish,  and  stand  upon 
short  foot-stalks ;  the  flowers  are  large,  solitary,  of  a  pale  red  or 
white  colour,  and  placed  close  to  the  axillae  of  the  leaves ;  the  calyx 
is  composed  of  one  leaf,'and  divided  into  five  5preading,'oval,  notched 
segments ;  the  corolla  consists  of  five  petals :  these  are  large^ 
roundbh,  and  notched  at  their  extremities;  the  filaments  are  about 
twenty,  tapering,  shorter  than  the  corolla,  inserted  into  the  calyx^ 
and  furnished  with  simple  anthers ;    the  germen  is  orbiculalr ;   the 


*  Fig.  a.    represents  the  Sower  and  leaTea  Of  the  natnrai  sine.    6.  The  fruit,   c.  Tli* 
|;ermen  and  styles.  ^  <(.  An  anther, 
t  Fior.  Japan,  p.  200. 
t  Lib.  XT.  cap.  II. 
S  Hoitoa  GantabrigieBsii. 


■^^yu,^     6y,A 
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stjies  are  fire,  slender,  nearly  of  the  length  of  the  filaments,  and 
sapplied  with  simple  stigmata ;  the  fruit  is  of  the  apple  kind,  and 
divided  at  the  centre  into  five  membranous  cells,  containing  the 
seeds,  which  are  oblong,  angular,  pointed  at  one  end,  obtuse  at  th^ 
otber;  at  one  side  compressed,  on  the  other  flat,  and  covered  with  a 
brownish  pellicle ;  the  form  of  the  fruit  approaches  to  that  of  the 
ippk  or  pear,  according  to  the  different  varieties  of  the  tree  from 
which  it  is  produced  ;  it  flowers  in  May  or  June. 

Sensible  and  Medical  Properties.  The  quince  has  a 
pleasant  odour,  and  a  very  austere  acid  taste,  partaking  at  the  same 
time  somewhat  of  the  flavour  of  rhulwrb  stalk.  The  seeds  are 
inodorons  and  nearly  insipid,  but  when  long  chewed  impart  a  slight 
degree  of  bitterness  to  the  taste ;  when  boiled  they  yield  much 
mucus,  which  soon  spoils;  the  mucilage  is  not  altered  by  sulphate 
of  iroo. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  The  expressed  juice,  taken 
is  small  quantities,  frequently  repeated,  is  said  to  be  cooling, 
restringent  and  stomachic,*  and  useful  in  nausea,  vomitings,  and 
some  kind  of  alvine  fluxes  ;t  in  larger  quantities  it  is  said  to  loosen 
the  belly,  but  we  believe  it  is  much  better  known,  and  more  fre- 
quently used  as  an  ingredient  in  pies.  The  seeds  readily  impart  their 
Bueilaginoas  substance  to  watery  liquors ;  an  ounce  will  render  ttiree 
pints  of  water  thick  and  ropy,  like  the  white  of  an  egg;  this 
nocilage,  however,  will  not  supply  the  place  of  gum  arabic,  as  it 
MKHL  spoils,  and  is  precipitated  by  acids.  It  has  been  recommended 
a  tptboas  affections,  and  excoriations  of  the  mouth  and  fauces. 

Off.  The  Seeds. 

Off.  Pp.     Decoct.  Cydoni  ,  L. 


*  We  are  told  by  Dr.  Aiaalie,  that  the  Persiaos  and  Arabians  pltoe  the  Joioe  of  the 
fnH,  vbn  iov,  attosgat  their  itoBaohios,  and  also  the  applet  when  fried.  A  deoootion 
^  Hk  Media  preieribed  bj  the  Mahometaa  praotitioDerii  u  ft  donatcentin  goDOrrhcea, 
«id  tMNonos.— Vide  MmUrialm^ea,  toI.  i.  p.  Ul. 

^  I«wif'a  M atcfift  Mediea,  p.  967. 
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PASTtNACA  OPOPONAX. 

Opoponax^  or  Rough  Parsnip* 


Class  Pentandria. — Order  Digynia. 

NaL  Ord,  Umbellate,  JLifin.    Umbbluferjb^  Juss. 

Gbn.  Char.  Fruit  elliptical,  compressed,  flat.  Petals  in- 
Yolate,  entire.  Calyx  very  minate.  Flowers  regular, 
UDiform,  fertile. 

Spec.  Char.     Leaves  bipinnate.    Leaflets  anequal  at  the  base. 


This  plant  is  perennial,  and  grows  wild  in  the  south  of  Europe  ; 
It  is  also  a  native  of  the  Levant  and  the  East  Indies,  from  whence 
alone  the  officinal  Opoponax  is  obtained.     This  speciesf  of  parsnip 
was  cultivated  in  England  in  the  year  1731,  by  Mr.  P.  Miller,  who 
observes,  that  its    **  roots   are   large,  sweet,  and  accounted  very 
nourishing ;"  it  bears  the  cold  of  our  climate  very  well,  commonly 
matures  its  seed,  and   its  juice  manifests  some  of  those  qualities 
which  are  discovered  in  tbe  officinal  Opoponax ;  but  it  is  only  in  the 
warm  regions  of  the  East  that  it  concretes  into  a  gummy  resinous 
drug;  this  is  obtained  by  means  of  incisions  made  in  the  bottom  of 
the  stalk  of  the  plant,  from  whence  the  juice  gradually  exudes,  and 
by  undergoing   spontaneous    concretion,  assumes    the   appearance 
under  which  it  is  imported. 

Botanical  Description.  The  root  of  this  phint  is  thick, 
fleshy,  and  tapering  like  the  garden  parsnip;  the  stalk  Lh  strong, 
branched,  rough  towards  the  bottom,  and  rises  seven  or  eight  feet 
in  height;  the  leaves  are  pinnated,  consisting  of  several  pairs  of 
pinnae,  which  are  strong,  serrated,  veined,  and  towards  the  base 
appear  unformed  on  the  upper  side ;  the  flowers  are  small,  of  a 
yellowish  colour,  and  terminate  the  stem  and  branches  in  flat 
umbels;  the  general  and  partial  umbels  are  composed  of  many 
radii ;  the  general  and  partial  involucre  are  generally  both  wanting, 
and   their   absence  is  made   by   Linnaeus  a  characteristic  of  the 

■    --  * 

^  Fig.  a.  A  sprig  of^flowers.    h.  The  opper  part  of  a  i«tf  in  oatliae.    c.  A  flower 
largely  ntgnified. 

t  OmrAiM^,  Diotoorides. 
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Pastioaca ;  all  the  florets  are  fertile,  and  have  an  UDiform  appear- 
ance; the  petals  are  five»  lance-shaped,  and  curled  inwards;  the 
fire  filaments  are  spreading,  curved,  lo.nger  than  the  petals,  and 
faroished  with  roundish  anthers ;  the  germen  is  placed  below  the 
corolb,  supporting  two  reflexed  styles,  which  are  supplied  with 
blont  stigmata  ;  the  fruit  is  elliptical,  compressed,  divided  into  two 
parts,  contaioiDg  two  flat  seed^,  encompassed  With  a  narrow  border : 
it  is  as  we  have  said,  a  native  of  the  South  of  Europe,  and  flowers  in 
Jane  and  July. 

Sensiblr  and  Chbmica'l  Properties.  The  gum  resio  as 
it  comes  to  us  is  sometimes  in  round  drops  or  tears,  but  more 
commoolj  in  irrrgolar  lumps,  of  a  reddish  yellow  colour  on  the 
oaUide,  with  specks  of  while;  inwardly  of  a  paler  colour,-  and 
frequently  variegated  with  large  white  pieces.  According  to  the 
aaalvsis  of  Pelletier,*  it  appears  to  be  composed  of  gum  83.40, 
resifl  42.,  starch  4.20,  extractive  100,  essential  oil  6.90,  woody 
£bre  9.80,  malic  acid  2.80,  wax  30,  caoutchouc  a  trace,  in  one 
bond  red  parts :  by  distillation  it  yields  a  brown  oil,  acetic  acid,  and 
a  bituminous  oil ;  it  has  a  peculiar  strong  odour,  which  it  commu- 
nicates by  distillation  both  to  alcohol  and  water ;  its  taste  is  nauseous, 
iHlter  and  acrid. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Opoponax  was  formerly 
much  employed  by  physicians,  and  esteemed  for  its  attenuating, 
deobstruent,  and  aperient  virtues;  it  was  also  supposed  to  be 
emmcnagogoe,  but  as  it  was  commonly  prescribed  in  combination 
with  other  medicines,  these  properties  are  by  no  means  ascertained, 
nor  do  its  sensible  qualities  indicate  it  to  be  a  medicine  of  much 
power.  Dr.  Cullen  classes  it  with  the  antiseptics  :  it  has  commonly 
been  given  in  hypochondriacal  affections,  visceral  obstructions, 
menstmal  suppressions,  and  asthma,  especially  when  connected 
with  a  phlegmatic  habit  of  body.     It  is  now  but  rarely  used. 

Off.    The  Gum-Resin, 
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itftboimds.  It  is  found  to  thrive  best  in  a  cold  climate,  iad  oil 
irid,  poor,  sandy  or  stony  soil,  and  hen<5e  it  is  very  generally 
pboted  in  this  conntry  on  ground  which  would  otherwise  be  bairen 
and  unproductive;  in  black,  boggy  or  chalky  ground,  or  near 
fUgnaot  waters  it  does  not  thrive;  indeed  a  dry  soil  seems  essential 
to  Ike  growth  of  these  trees.  With  respect  to  climate,  however, 
it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  summer  of  these  northern  regionsy 
tbosgh  abort,  is  intensely  hot,  from  the  number  of  hours  the  sua  u 
above  the  horizon  when  it  has  attained  a  few  degrees  of  north 
decliDalioD  ;*  and  we  should  be  inclined  to  think  that  this  great 
kest  was  fiivourable  to,  if  not  absolutely  necessary  for,  those  peculiar 
Kcretions  aod  exudations  which  distinguish  the  genus. 

This  tree  usually  grows  straight,  tapering,  and  to  a  great  height, 
aod  is  well  adapted  for  the  masts  of  ships  ;t  the  branches  are 
Diiaeroua,  divaricating,  and,  like  the  stem,  covered  with  rough  bark 
of  a  leddish  brown  colour :  the  leaves,  which  are  persistent,  stand 
is  pairs,  and  are  united  at  the  base  with  the  sheath ;  they  are  two 
or  three  inches  long,  convex  on  one  side,  concave  on  the  other ; 
Tfrv  narrow,  linear,  striated,  somewhat  pointed;  of  a  deep  green 
giaocous  colour,  and  surround  the  ends  of  the  smaller  branches ; 
the  flowers  are  male  and  female  on  the  same  tree  ;  the  former  stand 
is  brkaches  without  any  calyx,  unless  the  loose  scales  at  its  base  be 
considered  as  such,  (it  is  so  called  by  Linnseus) ;  there  is  no  corolla ; 
the  filaments  are  numerous,  united  at  the  base,  forming  an  upright 
pillar,  and  famished  with  erect  anthers ;  the  female  flower  consists 
of  a  calyx  or  common  cone,  which  is  small,  composed  of  scales  with 
two  flowers  in  each ;  the  cones  are  oblong,  imbricated,  permanent, 
inflexible ;  there  is  no  corolla ;  the  germens,  two  of  which  are  seated 
at  the  base  of  each  scale,  corresponding  to  the  flowers,  are  very 
small,  producing  each  a  tapering  style,  terminated  by  a  simple 
stigma :  there  is  no  capsule,  but  the  scales  of  the  cone,  which  before 
impregnation  stood  open,  close  upon  the  seed  or  nut,  which  is  sup« 
plied  with  a  membranous  wing;  the  flowers  appear  in  May;  the 
year  after  impregnation,  the  young  fruit  becomes  lateral,  stalked^ 
sad  of  a  more  oval  figure  ;  the  second  year  it  ripens  into  an  ovate. 


*  At  G«tttBbarg,  io  Sweden*  we  hiTe  teen  the  merourj  ia  the  thermometer,  in  the 
inwth  of  J11I7,  higher  thu  ever  it  wu  known  to  rite  in  the  Eett  or  Weit  Indiee.— £<f. 

t  The  red  Norway  pine,  es  it  ii  celled,  from  the  Pinai  Abiee  we  imagine,  if  eon^ 
odercd  to  make  the  best  top  -masts,  from  its  great  elastioity,  bending,  bat  Tery  rarely 
breakjBf  i  Ibr  the  sane  reaMo  it  is  well  adnitod  tor  rafteis  for  flooring. 
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pointed,  hard,  woody  cone,  the  dry  scales  of  which  ultimately  op^a 
to  allow  the  dispersion  of  the  winged  seeds.  This  tree  is  said  to  live 
to  tfaoptge  of  four  or  five  hundred  years :  the  wood,  as  is  well  known^ 
is  used  for  various  purposes. 

Every  part  of  the  Pinus  Sylvestris,  as  well  as  all  the  other  species 
of  pine,  and  particularly  those  which  we  shall  have  occasion   to 
notice,  abounds  with  a  resinous  juice,  which,  in  the  different  species, 
possesses  the  same  general  qualities,  but  presenting  some  varieties, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  species,  which  we  shall  notice  under 
the  proper'  head.     The  productions  of  the  genus  Pinus  have  been 
arranged  -into — 1st.  Those  which  exude  spontaneously,  as  the  Thus 
of  the   London,  or  the  Resinm  Alba  of  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia, 
from  the  Pinus  Sylvestris  and  Pinus  Abies;  2d.  Those  procured 
by  wounding  the  tree,  as  turpentine  from  .'almost  all  the  species ; 
3d.  Those  procurM  by  decoction  and  distillation,  as  the  Spiriius 
Teribinihina,  and  Retina  Flava :  and  4th.  Those  which  are  pro- 
cured by  the  action  of  fire,  as  Pix  Liquida,  &c« 

Terbbinthina  Vulgaris,  or  Common  Turpbntinb.  Genu, 
ine  turpentine,  properly  speaking,  is  the  production  of  the  Pistacia 
Terebinthus  of  Linnaeus,  a  native  of  the  eastern  parts  of  Europe, 
and  belonging  to  the  class  Dicecia,  order  Pentandria ;  but  the  term 
has  been  generalised,  and  applied  to  that  peculiar  liquid  resin  yielded 
by  the  genus  Pinus,  possessing  the  same  general  properties  with  the 
true  Terebinthus,  though  modified  by  the  particulai  s))ecies  of  tree 
firom,  which  it  b  obtained.  This  has  given  rise  to  the  various  appel- 
lations of  Chian  turpentine,  Venice  tuipeujine,  common  turpentine^ 
&c. 

Common  turpentine  is  obtained  from  the  Pinus  Sylvestris  In  the 
following  manner : — a  series  of  wounds  are  made  through  the  hark, 
into  the  wood,  beginning  at  the  bottom  of  the  tree«  and  gradually 
ascending  until  a  stripe  of  the  bark  about  nine  feet  long  is  removed^ 
which  is  generally  effected  in  about  four  years ;  the  juice  which 
flows  from  these  wounds  during  summer  is  collected  in  a  small  cavity 
formed  in  th^  earth  underneath  the  incisions ;  from  this  it  is  occa- 
sionally removed  into  proper  reservoirs  for  purification.    The  same 
operation  is  repeated  from  time  to  time  on  different  sides  of  the  tree« 
allowing  the  former  Wounds  to  close  up  ;  a  tree  worked  ,kk  this  way 
will  furnish  turpentine  fornearly  a  century;  trees  with  the  thickest 
bark,   and  those  which  are  most  exposed  to  the  sun  yield  the 
greatest  quantity.     As  the  trees  exude  very  little  juice  during  cold 
weather,  the  incisions  are  only  made  between  the  months  of  May 
and  September;  iu  winter  the  old  incisions  become  covered  with  a 
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soft  fcstooitfl  crust,  calleii  bj  Ibe  Fr«ncii  bmrM,  when  tmpiire  ^nd 
aiifd  witb  dwt,  ttod,  Ac;  )iiid  gMipci  when  collected  with  more 
care ;  this  n  scraped  off  and  Is  ased  in  the  making  of  iarabeaux^ 
bar  the  greater  part  of  tt  is  purified  and  conrerted  into  yellow  resin. 
All  these  different  products  of  the  Pious  Sylrestris  are  purified  by 
Oqaelactiou  and  filtratioa;  they  consist  almost  entirely  of  essential 
oil  and  rei«n,  differing  only  in  the  proportions,  the  turpentine  con* 
taimng  the  largest  proportion  of  oil,  and  the  gallipot  of  resin ; 
iodeed  the  quantity  of  essential  oil  in  the  latter  is  so  small  that  it  Is^ 
DfTer  snbjected  to  distillation ;  it  is  purified  by  melting  it  over  a 
gentle  fire  and  filtrating;  in  this  form  it  is  often  sold  for  Burgundy 
pitch,  as  in  likewise  a  simple  mixture  of  gallipot  and  barras  made 
irfffaont  beat ;  bttt  the  mass  resulting  from  this  combination  soon 
brcones  friable,  and  has  neither  the  unctuosity,  viscidity,  tenacity, 
Bor  smell,  which  distinguish  the  real  kind.  If  boHiiig  water  b^ 
added  to  the  anelted  gallipet  after  it  is  strained,  but  while  yet  fluid, 
and  the  two  agitated  together,  a  yellow  resin  is  obtained,  which, 
from  still  containing  some  essential  oil,  is  preferred  to  the  resin 
prepared  by  a  similar  process  from  the  residuum  after  the  dbtillatiott 
of  tarpenCine. 

SBlfSlBL£   AND  CHEMICAL  PrOFBRTIBS  OF  GOMMON   TUR* 

PC!i7lifB  AWD  THB  Rbsins.    The  jttice  of  pines  in  general  has 

«a  austere,  astringent,  warm  and  pungent  taste,  great  viscosity,  Is 

mofe  or  less  fluid  according  to  the  species^  with  different  degrees  of 

tnmspareaey,  and  Is  of  a  whitish  or  yellowish  colour,  with  a  pene- 

tMtiog  smell.     It  is  entirely  soluble  in  alcohol,  combines  with  fixed 

ods^  and  imparts  its  flavour  to  water  but  is  not  soluble  In  it ;  by  a 

Bfodente  beat  it  is  decomposed,  yielding  a  highly  penetrating 

essential  oil,  of  which  we  shall  hereafter  speak,  and  leaving  the 

liquor  impregnated  witb  an  acid,   the  succinic ;  a  bitter  resinous 

stihstanee  remaining  behind.    Turpentine  therefore  consists  of  an 

essential  ml,  resin,  and  succinic  acid,  and  tlie  purest  turpentine  is 

that  which  yields  the  largest  quantity  of  the  first  of  these  substances ; 

tnrpentine  is  exceedingly  inflammable,  bumtng  with  a  large  white 

flttse  and  much  smoke.     Common  turpentine  i»  more  coarse  and 

dense  than  the  other  kinds,  it  is  about  the  consistence  of  honey,  and 

of  a  light  brown  or  difrty  yellow  colour,  its  taste  is  very  acrid,  hot 

and  naoseotts,  and  smell  more  penetrating  and  disagreeable  than  the 

parer  turpentiiies:  for  this  rea2>on  the  use  of  it  is  chiefly  confined  to 

Htrkn  fm  their  plasters  and  ointments.    It  is  likewise  extensively 

used  for  the  distilfartion  of  the  eseentidl  oil.    According  to  modem 

chemlstiy  the  renins  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  volatile  oils 

TOL.  lU  D 
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that  wax  does  to  the  fixed  oils ;  wax  being  a  fixed  oil,  and  resiir  9 
Tolatile  oQ  saturated  with  oxygen.     Although  the  terra  liquid   resin 
has  been  applied  to  the  fluid  turpentine,  it  is  more  properly   to  be 
understood  to  mean  the  hard  substance ;  in  which  sense  we  now^ 
speak  of  it,  observing  by  the  way,  that  all  terebinthinous  exudations, 
whether  fluid  or  solid,  may  be  considered  as  resins  prior  to  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  essential  oil.    When  volatile  oils  are  exposed  for   a 
suflicient  time  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  they  absorb  oxygen, 
acquire  consistency,  and  are  converted  into  resins.    These  resins  for 
the  most  part  have  a  sub-acid  taste,  resemblmg  that  of  the  essential 
oils;  they  are  devoid  of  smell,  are  non-conductors  of  electricity, 
specific  gravity  varying,  but  all  of  them  heavier  Chan  water,  in  which 
fluid  they  are  insoluble  under  any  temperature  ;  they  are  soluble  in 
alcohol,  and  some  of  them  in  the  fixed  oils ;  they  are  also  for  the  most 
part  soluble  in  the  volatile  oils,  and  in  many  of  the  acids ;  the 
sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  convert  them   into  a  kind  of  tannin. 
According  to  Mr.  Hatchett  they  are  readily  dissolved  by  alkaline 
leys,  and  the  solution  has  the  properties  of  soap.     When  exposed 
to  a  gentle  heat  they  soften,  and  finally  melt,  and  if   the  heat  be 
increased  they  take  fire,  burning  with  a  strong  yellow  flame,  and 
emitting  a  considerable    volume  of   smoke.     When  volatile  oil  is 
exposed  to  the  air  it  is  converted,  partly  into  a  resin,  and  partly 
into  an  acid  which  crystallizes;  this  acid  is  generally  the  camphoric 
or  the  bensoic,  sometimes  the  succinic. 

Medical  Propbrties  and  Uses  of  Common  Turpentine. 
As  the  medical  properties  of  the  turpentines  are  all  nearly  similar^ 
differing  only  in  degree,  we  shall  notice  this  part  of  our  subject 
when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  purer  kinds  which  are  administered 
internally. 

Thus.  In  warm  seasons  or  climates  the  Pinus  Sylyestris  yiekis  a 
resinous  juice,  which  exudes  spontaneously,  and  to  which  the  name 
of  Thus,  or  common  frankincense,  was  formerly  given ;  but  as  this 
substance  is  more  properly  the  produce  of  the  Pinus  Abies,  we  shall 
treat  of  it  under  that  head. 

Resina  Flava.  Yellow  Resin.  Baked  Turpentine,. 
We  have  already  said  that  turpentine  is  composed  of  an  essential 
oil,  a  resin,  and  a  small  quantity  of  succinic  or  other  acid.  The 
residuum  of  the  process  for  obtaining  the  essential  oil  gets  different 
names,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  treated :  if  the 
distillation  be  performed  without  addition,  and  continued  until  the 
whole  of  the  essential  oil  is  driven  off,  there  will  appear  some  traces 
of  empyreuma  in  the  residuum,  which  then  obtains  the  nameof  roiio. 
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or  colophony ;  this  latter  was  originally  the  name  of  a  liquid  resin 
brought  from  Colophon  in  Greece,  and  is  mentioned  by  Galen  and 
Dioscorides  ;*  this  substance  is  familiar  to  all  our  readers  as  fiddler's 
rosin.  If  while  the  mass  of  turpentine  used  in  the  distillation  be  still 
floid  a  quantity  of  water  be  added  and  thoroughly  blended  with 
the  resin  by  agitation,  the  under  part  of  the  cake  resembles  colo- 
phpny,  the  action  of  the  fire  having  entirely  expelled  the  water  and 
volatile  oil  and  rendered  it  slightly  empyreumatic  and  transparent, 
while  the  upper  part  from  retaining  some  water  is  opaque  and 
yellow,  this  is  called  yellow  resin.  The  medical  properties  of  these 
two  substances  are  essentially  the  same,  and  their  composition  will 
be  readily  understood  from  what  we  have  already  said. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  These  resins  are  never 
used  internally,  but  from  their  adhesive  qualities  they  are  an 
indispensable  ingredient  in  the  composition  of  many  plasters,  while 
the  resin  itself,  as  a  calefacient,  aids  the  effects  of  many  of  them. 
Colophony  is  likewise  much  used  in  the  arts,  entering  in  the  com- 
position of  several  varnishes,  being  dissolved  in  alcohol^  in  which  it 
is  perfectly  soluble. 


ReSINA  EmPTREUMATICA   PINI   vet  PlX   LlQUIDA. 

Tar  is  a  well  known  substance  in  commerce  ;  it  is  obtained  from 
the  Pinna  Sylvestris  and  all  the  other  species  which  yield  turpentine, 
by  the  following  process.  A  conical  ^hole  is  dug  in  the  earth,  com- 
municating at  the  bottom  with  a  reservoir;  billets  of  the  wood  are  then 
placed,  so  as  not  only  to  till  the  cavity,  but  to  form  a  conical  pile 
over  it.t  which  is  covered  with  turf,  to  prevent  the  flames  from 
breaking  out,  by  which  the  tar  would  be  consumed.  The  pUe  being 
kindled  at  the  top,  the  admission  of  air  is  so  regulated,  that  it  burns 
from  above  downwards,  with  a  slow  and  smothered  combustion. 
The  wood  itself  is  reduced  to  charcoal,  and  tlie  smoke  and  vapours 
formed  are  obliged  to  descend  into  the  excavation  in  the  ground. 


*  It  alfo  eDtered  bto  the  oompoution  of  the  diicntient  pluter  of  Celaas,  and  ii 
reoQWiciided  bj  Scribooias  m  i  pargatiTe. 

t  W«  are  informed  bj  Theophrantai  (lib.  iz.  cap.  8}  who  gives  a  eircoiDBtaalial 
aeoooBt  of  the  manner  practised  bj  the  Greeks  for  obtaining  tar,  (nirrs,  tliirca  uyfmg 
Kmk*)  that  these  piles  were  sometimes  one  hnndred  and  eightj  cubits  in  eirottn* 
fereiMMt  aui  from  lixtj  to  one  hnndred  in  height 
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iVhere  they  are  condensed,  and  pass  along  with  the  matter  liquefied 
into  the  receiver :  this  is  the  tar  of  commerce,  the  greater  part  of 
which  we  import  from  the  Baltic. 

Sensible  and  Chemical  Properties  of  Tar.  Tar  differs 
from  the  native  resinous  juice  of  the  tree,  in  containing  the  salio^ 
and  mucilHginous  parts  as  well  as  the  extractive  and  the  oily,  and  in 
having  acquired  an  empyreumatic  quality  from  the  action  of  fire  ;  it 
•  may  therefore  be  considered  a  mixture  of  resin,  enipyreumatic  oil* 
charcoal,  and  acetous  acid.  This  acid  is  not  only  soluble  in  water, 
but  also  renders  the  empyreumatic  oil  more  soluble.  Tar  has  a  hot, 
pungent,  disagreeable  taste,  and  a  penetrating,  overpowering  iroell, 
particularly  when  heated ;  its  consistence  depends  a  good  deal  upon 
'the  temperature  of  the  weather:  in  an  ordinary  temperature  it  is 
somewhat  thicker  than  common  turpentine,  but  becomes  much  more 
fluid  under  a  hot  sun  ;  its  colour  in  a  mass  is  of  a  dark  brown,  ap- 
proaching to  black,  but  when  spread  thin  upon  any  surface  it  is  of  % 
reddish  brown,  with  something  of  a  shining  golden  hue;  by  exposure 
to  the  air,  and  as  it  dries  upon  the  surface,  it  becomes  nearly  black, 
but  not  permanently  so,  recovering  its  bright  hue  if  sufii^ientlj 
heated  to  drop  off;  it  is  adhesive  and  clammy  to  the  touch,  and  very 
inflammable. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses,  Tar  was  at  one  time  so 
much  in  vogue,  that  Bishop  Berkeley  thought  it  worthy  of  a  treatise, 
in  which  he  extolled  and  recommended  the  use  of  tar  water;  and  by 
many  of  the  physicians  of  his  tidne  extraordinary  virtues  weie 
ascribed  to  it.  According  to  Dr.  Cullen,  it  strengthens  the  tone  of 
the  stomach,  excites  appetite,  promotes  digestion,  and  relieves 
dyspeptic  symptoms.  At  the  present  day  it  is  but  little  used,  not 
perhaps  from  being  altogether  devoid  of  the  qualities  which  have 
been  ascribed  to  it,  but  because  there  are  other  less  nauseous  reme» 
dies  which  can  be  resorted  to.  Dr.  Crichton  and  Mr.  Ward,  of 
Maidenhead,  have  recommended  tar  vapour  in  phthisis  pulmonalig^ 
and  asthma;  and  we  have  ourselves  seen  two  or  three  instances  of 
consumptive  patients  being  much  benefited  by  remaining  a  fewhoury 
daily  in  a  plantation  of  pines  while  the  sun  was  shining,  and  when 
the  surrounding  air  must  have  been  in  some  degree  impregnated  with 
the  vapours  of  the  exuding  resins ;  how  far  regular  exercise,  pure 
air,  and  the  imagination  may  have  tended  to  produce  the  effect  we 
shall  not  pretend  to  decide.  Tar  water  has  also  been  oonaidertd  as 
a  beating  diuretic  and  sudorific,  and  has  been  sometimes  recom- 
mended in  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs.  As  an  external  applica« 
tion  tar  has  been  much  used  in  the  cure  of  tinea  capitis,  and  other 
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cifuwoiis  diseases  of  man  and  animals^  and  we  believe  with  good 


siiecess/ 


Off.  Pp.    Aqua  Picis  Liqnidfle,  D. 

Unguentum  Picis  Liquidae,  L.  D.  E. 

Ptx.  Common  pitch,  Boo'xag  of  the  Greeks^  though  not  officinal, 
requires  to  be  noticed  here.  If  the  boiling  of  tar  be  continued  for  a 
sofficient  length  of  time,  it  is  deprived  of  its  volatile  ingredients,  and 
€M?erted  into  pilch  ;  but  the  most  general  and  economical  way  of 
obtaining  it,  is  by  boiling  together  the  necessary  proportions  of  tar 
ad  cosrse  hard  resin ;  by  varying  these  proportions  you  may  obtain 
the  pitch  in  any  degree  of  hardness  and  dryness  you  require* 

Pitch  is  much  less  pungent  and  less  bitter  than  common  tar ;  it  is 
more  adhesive,  but  has  not  the  same  overpowering  and  disagpreeable 
saiell.  It  is  sometimes  used  as  an  ingredient  in  plasters,  and  may 
be  coosidered  a  digestive. 

ExTB  ACTUM  Pin  I.  Extract  of  pine,  or  essence  of  spruce  is 
another  well  known  produce  of  the  Pin  us  Sylvestris :  it  is  prepared 
bj  decoction  from  the  twigs.  This  essence  fermented  with  molasses 
ftsd  water  forms  the  wholesome  beverage  known  by  the  name  of 
iprace  beer. 

Besides  these  resinous  products,  necessity  has  discovered  that  the 
bark  of  this  tree  may  l>e  m^de  subservient  to  the  nourishment  of 
BSD.  Linn«us  informs  that  the  Laplanders  make  a  kind  of  bread 
fnm  the  inner  bark,  or  alburnum  :  for  this  purpose  the  tallest  trees 
ftr^  selected,  and  the  external  bark,  which  is  dry  and  scaly,  being 
carefully  removed,  the  inner  white  and  succulent  matter  is  collected 
ud  dried.  When  required  for  use,  it  is  slowly  baked  oa  the  fire^ 
by  which  means  it  is  rendered  hard  and  porous ;  it  is  then  pounded 
iato  flour,  kneaded  with  water,  and  made  into  cakes  which  are 
bak«d.  This  bread  is  eaten  by  the  Laplanders  during  a  great  part 
of  the  year. 


*  T^  mitt  (eoeral  we  to  wlij«k  tar  is  applied,  is  in  the  maaaraetore  of  ropes,  and 
'«  oiker  pwpeses  coaaeeted  with  the  squipOMiit  of  sbipplBf  • 
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White  Larch  Tree.^ 


For  Class,  Order,  Gen.  Char.  &c. 
see  PiNUS  Sylvbstris. 

Spbg.  Char.  Leaves  tafted,  decidaoas.  Canes  ovate,  ob- 
long; the  margins  of  their  scales  reflexed,  jagged.  Scales 
of  the  Female  catkin  fiddle-shaped ,  prominent  in  the  full- 
grown  cone. 


The  loDg^  slender,  pendent  hraDches,  and  the  whitish  bark 
readily  distinguish  the  larch  from  the  preceding  species  of  pine.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  higher  regions  of  ItaJj,  Switzerland  and  Germany, 
and  has  also  been  found  io  Siberia.  It  has  been  cultivated  in 
England  since  the  year  1629,  and  is  now  extensively  planted  in 
Scotland  ;  as  an  ornamental  tree  it  is  likewise  to  be  found  in  most 
shrubberies  throughout  Europe. 

The  larchy  like  most  of  the  pine  tribe,  is  of  quick  growth,  and  rises 
to  the  height  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet ;  the  branches  are  wide-spreading, 
and  drooping  at  their  extremities,  being  too  slender  to  support  the 
weight  of  their  leaves ;  the  leaves  are  deciduouA>  slender,  soft,  of  a 
bright  green  colour,  and  placed  in  tufts  or  bundles ;  the  male  and 
female  flowers  are  placed  separately  on  the  same  branch  ;  the  cones 
are  small,  erect,  ovate,  about  an  inch  long,  of  a  reddish  brown 
colour  when  ripe,  and  covered  with  obtuse  scales,  from  which  the 
bracteal  leaves  appear. 

The  Terebinthina  Veneta  (or  more  properly  Larigna,  as  we  are 
supplied  with  it,  not  from  the  Venetian  States,  but  from  New  Eng- 
landf)  issues  spontaneously  through  the  bark  of  this  tree;  but  is  more 
commonly  obtained  by  wuunding  the  bark  at  the  distance  of  about 
two  feet  from  the  ground,  and  inserting  into  the  wound  a  small 
canula,  through  which  the  turpentine  flows  into  proper  vessels  placed 
for  its  reception. 


*  Fig.  6.  roprctcnt*  the  cone  or  strobile  when  ripe.  a.  and  c.  Scelei  pf  a  fepalo 
oaikin. 

t  It  is  not  oertain  that  the  New  England  tarpentine  is  the  produce  of  the  P|nne  Larb^  > 
the  genuine  liquid  retia  of  this  tree  is  best  obtained  firom  Franoe  and  Gcmtai^* 
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€a«)I1CAL   AND  SSNSIBLB    PROPBRTTBS     OF    VbNICB    TuR- 

PETiTiNB.  Tlw  different  tuipentioe§  resenred  for  consideration  are 
—UU  Tbc  Venice  turpentine»  from  the  Pinus  Larix;  2d.  The  Bal- 
sanoai  Canadense.  or  Canada  Balsam,  which  may  be  considered  one 
of  the  purest  tnrpentines,  from  the  Pinus  Balsamea,  or  Balm  of 
Gikad  fir ;  3d.  The  Terebinthina  Argentoratensis,  or  Strasbargh  tur- 
peatine*  firom  the  Pinus  Picea ;  and  4th.  the  Cbian,  or  Cyprus 
turpentine,  firom  the  Pistacia  Terebinthus  (see  Pinus  Amentacea). 
Of  the  common  turpentine  we  have  alreadjr  spoken,  and  under  that 
bead  we  noticed  the  different  products  which  are  common  to  turpen- 
tiscs  in  general,  eiicept  the  volatile  oil,  with  which  we  shall  conclude 
ow  history  of  the  Genus  Pinus.  The  peculiarities  of  each  kind  of  the 
above  turpentines,  will  be  noticed  under  their  respective  species,  as 
also  the  products  which  more  particularly  belong  to  each.  Venice 
torpentine  is  usually  thinner  than  any  of  the  other  sorts ;  of  a  clear 
whirish  or  pale  yellowish  colour,  a  hot,  pungent,  bitterish,  disagree- 
able taste,  and  a  strong  smell,  without  any  thing  of  the  aromatic 
flavoar  of  the  Chian  kind  ;  in  its  other  properties  it  differs  little  frona 
tbeae  we  shall  hereafter  notice. 

Mbdical  Properties  and  Usb3  of  Turpentine.  We 
ieani  from  the  writings  of  Dioscorides,  Pliny,  and  others,  that^  the 
aacients  were  well  acquainted  with  the  different  products  of  the  pine 
tribe,  and  that  turpentine,  as  well  as  the  more  solid  exudations,  was 
citcnsively  used  by  them,  in  the  healing  art ;  they  distinguished 
these  products  into  dry  and  liquid  ;  *^  Summ»  species  duse,"  si^s 
Pliny,  "  sicca  et  liquida.  Sicca  ^  pinu  et  picea  fit ;  liquida  h  tere- 
biatho,  larice,  lentisco,  cupresso.^'  We  can  readily  comprehend 
that  the  *'  liquida"  of  Pliny  refers  to  the  liquid  resin  called  turpen- 
tine hot  it  in  not  so  easy  to  determine  which  of  the  solid  products 
of  these  trees,  or  of  the  two  species  mentioned  by  him,  he  alludes  to 
by  the  disUncfion  of  "  sicca."  Aretseus  prescribed  turpentine,  in 
combinatioo  with  rue  and  nitre,  formed  into  a  linctus  with  honey,  for 
SMlaacholia,  lethargy,  pleurisy,  &c. ;  and  also  administered  it  in  the 
form  of  enema,  for  cephalea  and  volvulus,  and  as  an  external 
application  in  phrenitis  aud  tetanus ;  it  was  likewise  one  of  the  reme- 
dies leBorted  to  by  the  Egyptians,  as  we  learn  from  Prosper  Alpinus. 
In  the  present  day  turpentines  are  but  rarely  administered  internally, 
•s  the  essential  oil  b  justly  preferred  to  the  crude  substance.  Taken 
intcmally  they  are  active  stimulants,  open  the  bowels,  and  increase 
the  secretion  of  urine,  to  which  they  give  a  violet  smell ;  they  are 
very  quickly  taken  up  by  the  absorbents,  and  an  external  application 
prodacet  the  same  effects  on  the  urine  as  if  the  substance  had  been 
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taken  inferaany ;  Indeed,  it  wtusj  be  obterved,  that  tufpeMiae  ^as 
■lore  tendency  to  act  on  the  ormarj  orgaos  than  any  other  medicine 
^b  wbfcb  we  are  aeqnaiated.    In  gleets  and  iuor  albns  tarpentine 
baa  been  mneh  prescribed,  and  with  good  success.    We  ate  told  by 
Cnllen  that  a  terebintbinons  enema  is  the  most  certain  hiiative   in 
coKc;  when  carried  into  the  blood-TCsselSi  turpentiiie«  stimulates  the 
whole  system,  and  hence  its  use  in  rheumatism  and  paralysis.     The 
usoal  dose  of  turpentine  is  from  a  scruple  to  half  a  drachm;   it  is 
generally  giTcn  in  the  form  of  a  linctus,  made  witki  twice  its  weight 
of  honey ;  it  may  also  be  given  in  a  liquid  form,  by  triturating  tl  with 
mucilage  or  yolk  of  egg,  and  then  adding  the  necessary  quantity  of 
water;  half  an  ovnce  triturated  with  yolk  of  egg,  may  be  given  in 
an  enema.     In  all  cases  however  accompanied  by  inflammation,  twr- 
pentine  ought  to  be  abstained  from.    Venice  turpentine  is  very  gene- 
rally substituted  in  medicine  for  the  Chian ;  the  foraser  is  thought  to 
be  nu>re  powerfaHy  diuretic  and  detergent ;  the  latter  more  corro- 
borant.  Riverius  considers  it  safer  than  most  other  irritating  diuretics, 
sbmI  according  to  Cnllen,  its  effects  in  obstiuate  constipation  of  the 
bowels,  when  administered  in  an  enema,  are  more  certain  and  dnm* 
Me  than  those  of  saTkie  purgatives. 

Another  produce  of  the  Piims  Larix  which  requires  to  be  noticed 
is  a  glutinous  sweet  substance,  to  which  the  name  of  Manna  Larigna, 
maBMi  of  the  larch,  or  Brian^on  manna,*  has  been  given,  and  lo 
which  we  have  already  alluded  when  treating  of  the  Fmxinus  Of  ous. 
This  substance  exndes  spontaneously  from  the  tree,  about  the  months 
€ff  June  and  July,  aad  appears  ia  the  form  of  sraaH  white  drops  upon 
the  bmnehes ;  these  branches  are  lopped  off  early  in  the  morning,  as 
the  sun  would  othemise  dissipate  the  manna,  which  is  afterwards 
collected  from  them  at  leisure ;  it  is  locally  administered  as  a  laaairre, 
)mt  does  not  seem  to  possess  much  activity  ;  besides  tbe  saccbariue 
matter  H  contains  turpentine. 

The  GunrmvOrenhurgtnse  of  the  Russians,  is  another  temaFrhnble 
product  of  the  Pinus  Larix.  This  gum  has  much  resemblance  to 
gam  arable,  and  in  Russw  is  frequently  sabstitatad  for  it;  it  is 
entirely  soluble  in  water,  is  very  ghttiaous,  and  of  a  reddish  colour* 
It  is  chiefly  obtained  in  the  Ural  Larch  forests ;  and  according  to 
Professor  Pallas  it  eaudes  from  the  medullary  part  of  the  trees,  i 
dvrittg  their  eembnstion.  It  is  used  by  the  Cossacks  as  an  article  of  i 
food,  and  is  also  considered  by  them  as  an  aatiscorbutie.  I 


*  So  tailed  from  beiag  chitfljr  collected  bj  the  peasants  in  the  neiafdionrliood  of 
BiianfOB. 
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PINUS  BALSAMEA. 

Balmo/GileadFir^. 


For  ClasM,  Order,  6bn.  Char.  Sic. 
see  PiNus  Sylvbstris. 

Sp£c.  Char.  Leaves  solitary,  flat,  imperfectly  2-ranked. 
Cones  cylindrical,  erect,  with  short-pointed  scales.  Crest  of 
the  Anthers  pointless. 


This  tree  is  a  native  of  the  colder  climates  of  North  America, 
particolariy  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  England  ;  like  the  other 
fpecifs  of  fir,  it  delights  in  high,  cold,  dry  atuations,  and  though  it 
iutf  long  been  cultivated  in  England,  either  the  climate  or  soil  is  not 
congenial  to  it,  for  it  does  not  appear  to  thrive,  and  seldom  survives 
Burny  years. 

The  Pinus  Balsamea  is  an  elegant  tree;  it  seldom  exceeds  the 
height  of  forty  feet ;  the  trunk  is  straight,  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
inches  in  diameter,  covered  with  a  smooth  whitish  grey  bark ;  the 
leaves  are  placed  in  double  rows,  are  short,  linear,  but  broader  for 
their  length  than  either  the  Pinus  Larix  or  Sylvestris,  and  less  pointed  : 
•f  a  bright  green  colour  on  the  upper  surface,  and  marked  with 
giaiicooi  lines  underneath ;  the  male  catkins  are  ovate ;  the  crest  of 
nthcn  kiduey-shaped,  pointless,  or  furnished  with  short  spines; 
the  female  catkins  are  furnished  with  numerous  ovate,  notched 
bncteas;  the  cones  stand  erect  on  the  branches,  and  when  ripe 
(which  is  in  October)  are  of  a  beautiful  deep  glossy  purple  colour, 
and  exude  a  great  quantity  of  transparent  resin. 

Canada  Balsam,  as  it  is  improperly  called,  is  the  produce  of  this 
tree:  as  we  have  already  said  it  is  the  purest  kind  of  turpentine,  but 
the  term  balsam  is  now  confined  to  those  resinous  substances  which 
contain  benzoic  acid. 

Propebtibs  and  Uses.  The  Canadian  turpentine  yielded  by 
tins  tree,  is  considered  the  best,  and  next  to  it  the  Cbian ;  both 
these  species  are  more  transparent,  and  have  a  more  agreeable 
flavour  than  the  other  kinds.    Canada  turpentine  is  a  transparent 

*  Fig. «.  repretaiitf  i  ripe  cone.    6.  Scales  of  a  female  catkio,  1  its  braoteolie.    c.  A 
•«i.  tf.  The  aathers. 
▼OL  II.  "  B 
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whitish  liquid  resin ;  it  has  a  strong  pungent  taste  and  a  fragrant 
odour,  very  much  resembling  the  balm  of  Gilead,*  with  which  it 
appears  to  agree  in  many  of  its  qualities,  and  for  which  it  is  often 
substituted  by  dealers.  As  a  medicine  it  has  not  been  much  used 
in  England ;  it  is  the  opinion  however  of  some  practitioners  who 
have  tried  it,  that  it  possesses  nearly  all  the  virtues  of  the  Bai- 
samum  Copaibae,  and  might  be  substituted  for  it ;  if  this  be  true 
it  would- be  an  advantageous  substitution,  as  the  latter  balsam  is 
much  more  expensive 


PINUS  ABIES. 

Norway  Spruce  Fir.'\ 


For  Class,  Order,  Gbn.  Char.  &c. 
see  PiNUS  Sylvbstris. 

Spbc,  Char.     Leaves  solitary,    quadrangular.     Coties  cylin- 
drical ;  their  scaled  rhomboid,  flattened,  waved  and  notched. 


This  beautiAil  and  valuable  species  of  pine  is  not  only  one  of  the 
loftiest  of  the  genus,  but  one  of  the  loftiest  of  European  trees ; 
frequently  attaining  the  height  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  growing 
in  a  pyramidal  form,  its  lower  branches  widely  extending;  the 
trunk  is  straight,  from  three  to  five  feet  in  diameter,  ^nd  covered 
with  a  reddish  scaly  bark  ;  the  leaves,  which  are  thickly  placed  upon 
the  branches,  are  slightly  imbricated,  about  an  inch  long,  linear, 
bluntish,  often  curved,  of  a  dusky  green  colour,  and  shining  on  the 
upper  surface;  the  male  catkins  are  ovate,  purplish,  and  placed  in 
the  axle  of  the  leaves ;  the  female  catkins  are  mostly  terminal,  of  a 
rich  crimson  colour;  are  sessile,  oblong,  and  stand  erect;  the 
strobiles  or  cones  are-  terminal,  and  always  pendent,  nearly  cylin- 
drical, of  a  greenish  colour  before  they  are  ripe,  but  changing  to 
purple  as  they  ripen ;  the  scales  (which  are  placed  in  spinal  rows) 
ate  rigid,  rhomboid,  waved  at  the  edges,  and  terminate  in  a  notched 
point. 

*  GcDDiDe  balm  of  Gilead  U  prodaced  bj  Uie  Amjris  Gileadeniia. 
^  Fig.  «,  repres«DU  the  anthen.    5.  Scale  of  a  female  oatkin.    c«  A  seed. 


Puh  iy  Callow ^mi^on  .^incti  Jt^JaAr.  Fd.' I''  tela 
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It  is  a  native  of  the  mounfaioous  regions  of  the  north  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  probably  America  ;  in  Norway  it  abounds,  and  vast  quan* 
tities  of  the  timber  are  exported  to  this  and  other  more  southern  states, 
for  the  purposes  of  building  aud  the  masting  of  ships,  for  both  of 
vhicb  it  is^  preferred  to  all  other  of  the  pine  tribe :  good  timber  of 
this  species  is  also  grown  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  is  found 
to  be  very  strong,  elastic,  and  durable. 

Thus.  Resin  a  Alba.  Common  frankincense,  or  the  white  resin 
of  the  Dublin  College,  is  a  resinous  juice  which  exudes  spontaneously 
is  irarm  weather  from  the  pores  of  this  tree,  and  concretes  into  distinct 
drops  or  tears  by  exposure  to  the  air.  It  is  a  solid  brittle  resin,  and 
comes  to  us  in  tears  or  masses  of  a  brownish  or  yellowish  colour  on 
the  outside,  internally  whitish,  or  variegated  with  whitish  specks; 
taste  somewhat  acrid  and  bitter,  but  not  disagreeable ;  it  possesses 
bot  little  smell. 

Mbbical  Pkopbrties  and  Uses.  Common  frankincense  seems 
to  possess  the  same  pmperties  with  many  of  the  other  resins,  and 
ii  cosacquently  an  ingredient  in  some  plasters,  which  mns  now 
however  but  seldom  resorted  to. 

Pix  BuRGUNDiCA.  Burgundy  pitch  is  ascribed  by  Tingry  to 
the  Pinus  Picea,  but  it  is  more  generally  referred  to  the  present 
species.  It  is  a  resinous  juice,  less  fluid,  and  less  transparent  than 
the  proper  turpentines,  and  soon  concretes  into  a  close  soft  sub- 
stance by  exposure  to  the  air.  Like  other  terebinthinous  exudations, 
it  is  only  to  be  obtained  in  the  summer  months ;  for  this  purpose 
iflciaons  are  made  in  the  bark  of  the  tree,  without  wounding  the 
wood ;  the  juice  then  exudes  from  between  the  bark  and  the  wood, 
and  remains  attached  to  the  wound  in  large  tears.  This  substance 
is  collected  from  time  to  time  as  it  accumulates,  and  is  purified  by 
melting  it  in  boilers  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water,  and  straining 
the  fluid  through  cloths,  subjected  if  necessary  to  the  action  of  a 
press,  into  the  casks  in  which  it  is  to  remain  for  exportation. 
Burguady  pitch  is  likewise  "artificially  made  by  melting  together 
the  fluid  turpentine  and  some  of  the  solid  resius,  and  bringing  the 
compound  to  a  proper  consistence.  The  Burgundy  pitch  of  com- 
merce is  mostly  brought  to  us  from  Saxony. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Burgundy  pitch  as  an  ex- 
ternal application  is  considered  rubefacient  aud  stimalant ;  hence 
it  is  sometimes  ordered  where  it  is  proper  to  induce  local  inflamma- 
tion. It  is  also  oflicinally  employed  in  the  composition  of  some 
plasters. 
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PINUS  PICEA. 

Silver  Fir.* 


For  Class,  Order,  Gbn.  Char.  &c. 
See  PiNUS  Sylvestris. 

Spec.  Char.    Leaves    solitary,    emargiaate   and    pectinate* 
Scales  very  obtuse  and  closely  pressed  together* 


This  tree  seldom  grows  to  the  height  of  the  Pinus  Sylvestris,  its 
bark  is  close,  and  that  of  the  branches  is  of  a  silvery  hue ;  the  leaves 
are  solitary,  short,  rigid,  and  on  the  under  side  marked  with  two 
longitudinal  whitish  lines ;  on  the  upper  branches  they  are  obtusely 
pointed,  and  grow  so  close  as  almost  to  cover  the  bark ;  oa  the 
lower  branches  they  are  emarginated,  and  stand  in  a  pinnated 
manner;  the  cones  are  upright,  large,  and  funitshed  with  scales, 
which  when  young  have  a  membranous  appendage  rising  from  the 
upper  margin,  but  when  fully  formed  the  scales  are  very  obtuse,  and 
closely  embrace  each  other. 

The  silver  fir  is  a  native  of  Switzerland  and  Germany,  and 
according  to  the  Hortus  Kewensis  was  first  cultivated  in  the  Chelsea 
Garden  in  1739;  but  as  thirty-six  fine  trees  of  this  species  are 
mentioned  by  Plot  and  Ray  as  growing  near  Newport  in  Shropshire, 
it  must  have  been  cultivated  in  the  country  at  a  much  earlier  period. 

There  appears  to  be  considerable  difference  of  opinion  respecting 
the  particular  species  of  turpentine  yielded  by  this  tree.  Lewis  and 
several  other  writers  on  the  Materia  Medica  refer  the  common 
turpentine  to  the  Pinus  Sylvestris,  and  the  Terebinthina  Argentora- 
tensis,  or  Strasburgh  turpentine  to  the  silver  fir  tree ;  while  Murray, 
who  follows  Du  Hamel  and  Haller,  ascribes  the  Terebinthina  Vulgaris 
to  the  tree  here  figured.  Certain  it  is,  that  this  tree  pours  out  the 
turpentine  so  freely  that  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  make  incisions ; 
and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  difference  between  what 
is  called  the  common  and  the  Strasburgh  kinds  may  depend  upon 
being  the  product  obtained  either  by  spontaneous  exudation,  or  by 


*  Fi^t  0*  repreients  tht  scale  of  t  young  cooe. 
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wounding  the  tree,  and  that  the  Pinua  Picea  may  thns  yield  either 
one  or  the  other.  At  all  eyents  it  w  a  matter  of  rery  little  impor- 
tance, as  far  as  medical  science  is  concerned,  to  what  particular 
species  of  pine  we  are  indebted  for  any  of  the  turpentines, 

Stnid>Qf^  tarpentine  is  purer  and  less  nauseous  than  the  common 
tnrpentine,  and  is  considered  more  corroborant  than  the  Venice ; 
10  every  other  respect  it  differs  but  little  from  the  Venice  or  Chian 
kiods. 

Essential  Oil  op  Tvrpbntinb.  We  have  already  inci- 
dentally spoken  of  this  valuable  remedy,  and  we  shall  now  com- 
mnnicate  such  further  particulars  as  have  come  under  our  own  per- 
sosal  observation,  or  within  the  scope  of  our  reading.  This  essential 
oil  is  obtained  by  the  common  process  of  distillation :  to  five  pounds 
of  common  turpentine  four  pints  of  water  are  added,  and  the  mix- 
ture is  distilled  in  a  copper  alembic.  A  rectified  oil  of  turpentine 
is  likewise  obtained  by  distilling  one  pound  of  the  essential  oil  with 
four  pints  of  water ;  but  the  oil  is  said  not  to  have  its  specific  gravity, 
smell,  taste  or  medical  qualities  much  improved  by  this  process ; 
wbich  is  also  both  tedious  and  dangerous,  from  the  very  great 
ioflammability  of  the  vapour  which  is  apt  to  escape  if  the  lutings  are 
not  of  the  very  best  description. 

Chbmical  and  Sensible  Propbrtibs.  Essential  oil  of 
torpentine  is  a  transparent,  limpid,  volatile  fluid  ;  it  is  lighter  than 
water;  has  a  hot  pungent  taste,  and  a  penetrating  smell ;  it  is  highly 
inflammable,  and  possesses  all  the  other  properties  of  essential  oils ; 
it  is  very  difficult  of  solution  in  alcohol,  although  turpentine  itself 
is  easily  dissolved  in  it. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  The  spirit,  or  essential 
oil  of  turpentine  has  been  long  in  use  in  these  countries  as  a 
remedy,  though  it  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  its 
▼irtoes  have  particularly  engaged  the  attention  of  the  faculty,  and 
we  by  no  means  think  that  they  are  yet  properly  understood  or 
sufficiently  estimated.  It  is  however  a  growing  favourite,  and  we 
eipect  to  find  it  ere  long,  hold  a  high  place  in  the  catalogue  of 
medicines.  Pitcairn,  Clieyne,  Home  and  Cullen  have  recommended 
its  ose  in  chronic  rheumatism,  and  from  its  action  being  particularly 
directed  to  the  urinary  organs  it  has  long  been  prescribed  for  gleet. 
Bat  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Copland  for  bringing  this  valuable 
substance  into  more  general  notice.  This  gentleman  not  only  pre- 
scribed it  for  the  cure  of  sciatica  and  lumbago,  but  also,  with  the 
best  success,  in  chronic  dysentery  and  diarrhoea,  passive  haemor- 
rhages, and  hoemorrhoids  ;  likewise  for  epilepsy,  tetanus,  and  several 
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oiber  «pa9modic  dueases.  But  it  |8  in  arrestiog  the  progress  q€" 
puerperal  fever  tbsit  tliit  medicine  has  proved  truly  valuable,  We^ 
believe  Dr.  Breonan  of  DubUo  was  tbe  first  practitioaerwbo  employeNl 
it  in  this  disease^  and  much  about  tbe  same  time  it  was  resorted  to  by 
Dr.  Copland,  who  had  the  superintend ance  of  the  Queen's  Lying-iim 
Hospital;  the  former  gentleman  likewise  extended  its  use  to  other 
.cases  of  fever,  and  we  believe  frequently  with  the  most  decided  suc- 
cess. A  case  recently  came  under  our  own  observation  which  de- 
serves to  be  recorded.  A  gentleman  was  attacked  over  night  witb 
all  the  worst  symptoms  of  a  malignant  typhus  fever,  which  was^ 
epidemic  at  the  time ;  his  house-keeper  procured  for  him  half  arv 
ounce  of  the  spirits  of  turpentine,  which  she  persuaded  him  to  take» 
drinking  copiously  of  barley  watei*  after  the  dose  j  it  produced  plen- 
tiful evacuations  both  by  stool  and  urine,  and  before  morning  all  the^ 
feverish  symptoms  had  left  him ;  but  inflammation  of  the  bladder 
and  urethra  was  the  consequence  of  the  dose  he  had  taken,  and  for 
several  days  he  passed  bloody  urine,  and  was  considered  in  a  very 
dangerous  way*  It  appears  to  us  that  the  oil  of  turpentine  should 
be  given  either  in  small,  or  in  large  doses  ;  for  the  former,  from  ^ss 
to  3i»  and  for  the  latter,  from  31  to  Sii ;  the  medium  dose  is  likely  to 
be  attended  with  the  danger  we  have  spoken  of.  Dr.  Murray  says 
that  by  giving  it  in  large  quantities  it  operates  on  the  bowels  as  a 
cathartic,  by  which  its  absorption  and  action  on  the  urinary  organs 
are  obviated »  and  the  danger  of  stranguary  avoided ;  we  think  there- 
fore that  whenever  recourse  is  had  to  it  in  cases  of  fever,  it  should  be 
given  iu  large  doses :  from  one  to  two  ounces  has  been  the  usual 
dose  in  cases  of  puerperal  fever,  and  it  has  also  been  given  in  this 
quantity  in  cases  of  chronic  rlieumatism ;  in  the  smaller  doses  it 
acts  chiefly  as  a  diuretic.  Dr.  Fenwick  has  recommended  this  pre- 
paration of  turpentine  as  a  powerful  anthelmintic  in  cases  of  taenia  ;  * 
by  giving  it  in  large  doses,  and  repeating  it  if  necessary,  purging  ia 
produced,  and  the  worm  is  expelled  lifeless :  it  has  also  been  resorted 
to  for  the  expulsion  of  other  species  of  worms^  and  frequently  with 
success.  In  obstinate  constipation  of  the  bowels,  iq  apoplexy^  and 
in  acute  hydrocephalus  of  infants,  we  have  seen  decided  advantage 
from  the  use  of  a  turpentine  enema;  about  half  an  ounce  of  the 
essential  oil  being  added  to  the  common  cathartic  enema.  On  the 
whole,  as  an  internal  remedy,  we  are  glad  to  see  practitioners  incline 
to  give  this  peculiar  substance  a  fair  trial,  and  we  would  strongly 
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TKommend  it  to  thdr  notice  in  all  cases  of  fever.  Externally  applied, 
oil  of  torpentiDe  acts  as  a  rubefacient ;  applied  to  the  skin  of  many 
aoiiiiais,  it  poduces  blisters,  and  occasions  them  much  paiiK  As  a 
remedy  for  extensiTe  bums  and  scalds  it  is  now  generally  resorted  to, 
liariog  been  first  recommended  by  Dr..  Kentish  of  Newcastle.  Dr. 
Keotish  directs  the  injured  part  to  be  first  bathed  with  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, alcohol)  or  tincture  of  camphor,  heated  by  standing  in  boiling 
viter ;  he  then  covers  it  with  rags  dipped  in  a  liniment  composed 
of  oil  of  turpentine  and  yellow  resin  melted  together  ;  these  are  to 
beitnewed  once  a  day,  taking  care  to  remove  -  only  one  piece  of 
doth  at  a  time,  that  the  injured  surface  may  be  exposed  to  the  air 
as  little  as  possible  ;  at  the  second  dressing  the  parts  are  directed 
to  be  washed  with  spirits  of  wine.  As  the  inflammatioa  subsidea^ 
less  stimulating  applications  are  to  be  used,  as  proof  spirit,  or  tine- 
tore  of  opium  ;  and  when  the  secretion  of  pus  commences,  the  parts 
are  to  be  covered  with  powdered  chnlk,  or  the  ceratum  plumbi  ace- 
^tis,  or  ceratum  lapidis  calaminaris.  During  the  progress  of  the 
care,  and  afler  the  inflammatory  action  has  subsided,  aether,  alcohol, 
and  other  stimulants  are  to  be  given  ia  conjunction  with  opium.  By 
this  mode  of  treatment.  Dr.  Kentish  has  cured  some  very  extensive 
boros,  and  we  can  bear  full  testimony  to  the  efficacy  of  the  practice. 
In  slight  bums  the  immediate  application  of  the  liniment  described 
above  will  generally  be  found  sufficient  to  effect  a  cure. 

OQ  of  turpentine  is  also  extensively  used  in  the  arts,  as  in  die 
makbg  of  varnishes,  by  painters  in  oil.  Sec, 
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ANTHEMIS  PYRETHRUM. 

Spanish  Chamomile,  or  Pellitory  of  Spain.* 


Class  Syngbnbsia. — Order  Polygamia  Sopbrflua. 

NaL  Orif. CoMPOSiTJE  Discoidbje,  Linn.    Cortmbifbrjs,  Juss. 

Gbn.  Char.  Receptacle  chaffy.  Seed  Down  none,  or  a  mem- 
branaceoas  margin.  Calyx  hemispherical,  nearly  equal. 
Florets  of  the  ray  more  than  five. 

Spbc.  Char.  Stems  simple,  1-flowered,  decumbent.  Leaves 
bipinnatedy  segments  linear,  pointed. 


This  species  of  Anthemis  is  a  perennial  plant,  flowering  in  June 
and  July ;  it  is  a  native  of  the  Levant,  the  South  of  Europe,  Syria, 
Barbary,  and  Arabia.  It  was  first  cultivated  in  England  about  the 
year  1670,  by  Lobel,t  and  now  adorns  many  of  our  botanic  gardens ; 
but  it  does  not  ripen  its  seeds  here,  unless  the  season  proves  very  hot 
and  dry.t 

.  The  root  is  long,  (from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches)  tapering,  exter- 
nally of  a  pale  whitish  brown,  and  sends  off  many  small  fibres ;  from 
the  root  rises  several  stems  to  the  height  of  about  ten  or  twelve 
inches,  (each  bearing  one  flower,)  round,  simple  and  trailing ;  the 
leaves  are  doubly  pinnated,  the  segments  of  which  are  linear,  narrow, 
and  of  a  pale  green  colour ;  the  flowers  are  large,  the  florets  of  the 
disc  yellow,  those  of  the  radius  white  on  the  upper  side,  and  purple 
on  the  under  side ;  the  different  florets  resemble  those  of  the  Anthe- 
mis Nobilis,  which  has  been  already  described. 

Sensible  and  Chemical  Properties.  The  dried  roots  of 
Pyrethrum  have  little  or  no  smell,  but  a  very  hot  pungent  taste 
when  chewed,  excite  a  glowing  heat  in  the  mouth,  and  a  copious  dis- 
charge of  saliva.  In  their  recent  state  it  is  said  they  act  like  the  baik 
of  Mesereon,  and  excite  inflammation  if  applied  to  the  skin.§    This 

■■!■  ..-Ill  I  ,  .  ■■» 

•  Fig.  a.  a  floret  of  Uio  radiof.    b.  A  floret  of  the  difc    c.  The  itaiaeiis.    iL  The 
•ijie. 

t  HortoB  Keweniii. 
X  Miller*!  Diotionaiy. 
i  Bergiu, 
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send  qoafity  appears  to  reside  in  a  fixed  oil  or  resin,  soluble  in 
tkohol.  According  to  M.  Gautier,  the  oil  is  deposited  in  vesicles  in 
tlie  Iwrk,  is  solid,  of  a  reddbh  colourr  and  strong  odour.*  The 
watery  infusion  is  yellowish ,  red,  and  clear;  its  taste  is  weak, 
scarcely  acrid.  With  sulphate  of  iron  it  becomes  opaline,  and  a 
precipitate  falls.f  Both  the  alcoholic  and  ethereal  tinctures  are 
acrid,  hot  and  pungent.  The  dried  root  breaks  "with  a  short 
mioous  fracture,  the  transverse  section  presenting  a  thick  brown 
bari[,  studded  with  black  shining  points,  and  a  pale  yellow,  radiated 
bside.*' 

Medical  Propkrtibs  and  Uses.  From  the  aromatic  and 
ttiaialating  qualities  of  Pyrethrum,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
h  might  be  found  an  efficacious  remedy,  and  equally  fitted  for  an 
iflteroal  medicioe,  as  many  others  of  this  class  now  constantly  pre- 
seribed.t  Its  use  however  has  long  been  confined  to  that  of  a  masti- 
catory, to  stimulate  the  salivary  glands,  and  eicite  an  Increased  flow 
of  saliva ;  by  which  inflammatory  affections  of  the  neighbouring 
parts  are  often  relieved,  §  as  in  tooth-ache,  and  rheumatic  affections 
of  the  face ;  it  is  also  recommended  in  lethargic  complaints  and 
paralysis  of  the  tongue,  chronic  ophthalmia,  head-ache,  and  apo- 
plexy. As  a  topical  application,  a  decoction,  prepared  by  boiling 
half  an  ounce  of  the  root  in  one  pint  of  water  until  the  liquor  is 
reduced  one  half,  forms  an  useful  remedy  in  relaxations  of  the  uvula. 
We  are  told  by  Celsns,  that  Pyrethrum  was  employed  as  a  resolvent, 
and  that  it  formed  one  of  the  ingredients  contained  in  the  fiimous 
cataphsm  made  use  of  for  maturing  pus.  || 

Off".    Hie  Root. 


*  VUc  Ado.  de  Chim.  et  Ph^f*  toL  tHi.  p.  101. 

t  Gnfg  EleneBti. 

t  By  th«  Penians  and  Moguls  It  Is  oontidered  dSMati«n  ud  ■tteDosnt ;  and  tlw 
^Jtint  pnaeriba  an  ioibaioii  of  it  witli  othor  drags  as  a  ootdial  aa^  itfaiolaBt.  in 
lediari^  otaos,  palij,  and  tjphus  fovor.— JtntlSi'a  Maimia  ImHea,  toK  i.  p.  SOO,  SOI. 

Mti  aio  In  tliis  wmj  is  moationod  bj  Soronas  Lamoaions.  "  Porgator  oorobran 
•SMt  Ttdioa  pjrctliri.'* 

I  Vide  Golsaa,  lib,  t«  oap,  xtii. 
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LAURUS  CINNAMOMUM 
7%e  Cifmaman  Tree.^ 


Ckus  £nn£ANDK1A.— Order  Monogynia. 
JV!ii^  Ord.  Oleraceje^  Linn.    Lauri^  Juss. 

G^N,  Char.  Calyx  none.  Corolla  calyoine,  six-parted. 
Keeiary  of  three  two-bristled  glaDds,  sarroanding  the 
germen.  Filaments  iDterior,  gland oUferous.  Drupe  ODe- 
^seeded. 

$^JB€.  Char.    Lsawis  three-nerved,  oyatfi^  oblong«  the  Aerveft 
vaaishi&g  towards  the  point. 


Of  the  Laurel  tribe  no  less  than  five  are  found  in  the  MaterU 
Medica  of  our  Colkges,  and  almost  all  of  them  differiug  materiallj 
in  their  medical  properties.    The  cinnamon  laurel,  which  we  are 
about  to  notice,  is  a  native  of  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  where  it  is  founfl 
in  great  abundance,  particularly  near  Columbo.    It  also  grows  plen- 
tifully in  Malabar,  Cochin  China,  Sumatra,  and  the  eastern  islands 
in  the  Indian  Ocean.     Cinnamon,  Ejvvi/xft;|xov  of  Dioscorides,  is 
called  by  the  Malays  Kayu-manis,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  pronounced 
Kaina-manis ;  and  this  Mr.  Marshal  supposes  to  have  been  the  ori- 
gin of  the  Greek  name ;  which  however  Scagliger,  and  we  think 
with  more  probability,  derives  from  the  Hebrew  word   Kinamon. 
Before  the  fifteenth  century,  all  the  cinnamon  used  in  Europe  was 
imported  by  the  Arabs,  and  passed  through  the  hands  of  the  Vene- 
tians, who  at  that  time  engrossed  all  the  commerce  of  the  East :  but 
after  the  discovery  of  the  passage  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by 
the  Portuguese,  this  latter  nation  became  the  sole  importers,  and  so 
continued  until  1645,  when  many  of  their  Indian  factories  were 
seized  by  the  Dutch,  who  now  divided  the  trade  with  them.    This 
jealous  people  exerted  their  usual  vigilance  to  pievent  the  introdac- 


•  Fig.  0.  tbe  fruit. 
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tioo  of  the  ciaomiium  tree  into  the  ooloBiet  of  other  European 
poweii ;  bnt  their  endeavours  were  frustrated,  for  long  before  the 
cwion  of  the  Island  of  Ceyloo  to  the  Bnlish  (at  the  peace  of 
AaiensX  it  was  caltimted  in  the  Isles  of  France  and  Bourbon,  in 
■weral  parts  of  India,  Jamaica,  and  some  other  of  the  West  India 
Idaods.  It  was  first  cnltivated  in  this  country  by  Mr.  Miller,  in 
IW;  and  a  plant  of  it  has  regularly  flowered  and  ripened  its  seed 
is  the  hot-house  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  at  Farnham,  for 
sweial  years  pasL  The  soil  in  which  it  thrives  liest  is  nearly  pure 
^■aru  sand ;  in  the  cinnamon  garden  near  Colombo,  Dr.  J.  Davy 
ffmi  the  soil  to  consist  of  98.5  of  silicious  sand,  and  only  1.0 
of  Tcgetahle  asutter  in  100  parts. 

Ib  its  wild  state  the  cinqamoo  tree  grows  to  the  height  of  from 
tweaty  to  thirty  feet,  and  is  about  three  feet  in  circumference ;  bi|t 
whea  cultivated  is  not  suffered  to  attain  so  large  a  siae :  it  sends  off 
Basierotts  branches,  which  are  covered  with  smooth  bark,  of  a 
brownish  ash  colour ;  the  leaves  are  from  three  to  five  or  six  inches 
long,  of  an  oblong  form,  entire,  pointed  at  both  ends,  trioerved,  of  a 
bright  green,  and  sUnd  in  opposite  pairs,  on  short  channelled  foot- 
italksi  the  flowers  (which  appear  in  January)  are  produced  from 
tbe  jonnger  branches,  in  axillary  and  terminal  panicles;  the 
petals  are  six,  oval,  pointed,  concave,  spreading,  and  of  a  greenish 
white  or  yellow  colour ;  the  filaments  are  nine,  shorter  than  the 
cofoUa,  flauish,  erect,  and  stand  in  ternaries;  the  three  innermost 
Me  glandulifepous,  having  two  small  glands  placed  at  the  base 
0^  each ;  the  anthers  are  double,  and  unite  over  the  top  of  the 
filament;  the  germen  is  oblong,  supporting  a  simple  style  the 
Kogth  of  the  filaments,  crowned  with  a  depressed  and  triangular 
•tigma;  the  fruit  is  a  pulpy  pericarpium,  containing  an  oblong  nut, 
iwembling  a  small  acOrn,  of  a  deep  blue  colour,  with  a  tcrebinthine 
odour,  and  a  taste  somewhat  like  that  of  the  juniper  berry. 

M.  Falck,  the  Dutch  governor  of  Ceylon,  who  was  a  native  of  the 
teland,  was  the  first  who  devoted  any  particular  attention  to  its  culti- 
^tion;  his  plans  were  followed  up  by  our  government,  and  consi- 
denbk  tracts  of  many  miles  are  at  present  occupied  bv  it,  and  are 
Mderthe  ccmsUnt  superintendence  of  the  Chalias,  orMahabadda 
8«ghalese,  and  an  English  civilian  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
department.  There  are  several  varieties  of  the  cinnamon  tree  known 
*t  Ceylon :  the  finest  and  most  valued  is  found  in  the  government 
gardens,  and  is  from  four  to  ten  feet  in  height.*  The  trees  that  grow 
^^ — ■ 

•  «eh«  emniieraUB  ten  Tarieties }  bot  the  four  followiiig  onlj  are  ttid  to  be  barked- 
•  HoMj,  ahaip,  8w«et,  or  rojal  oinnanion  j   3.  Snake  okiiainoo;    S.  Camphorated 
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in  the  valleys,  in  a  white,  sandy  soil,  are  fit  tp  be  barked  when  four  or 
five  years  old,  but  those  in  a  wet  soil,  or  in  shady  places,  require  to  be 
seven  or  eight  years  ot\  age ;  the  bark  is  good  for  nothing  if  the  tree 
^  more  than  eighteen  years  old.    The  barking  cominenees  early  in 
May,  and  continues  until  late  in  October.    Branches  of  three  years 
old  are  selected  and  lopped  off  with  a  pruning  knife  or  bill-hook  ; 
the  outer  bark  or  coating  is  then  scraped  off  with  a  knife  of  a  pecu- 
liar form,  concave  on  one  side,  and  curved  on  the  other:  with  the 
point  of  this  knife  the  bark  b  ripped  up  longwise,  and  the  curved 
side  is  then  employed  in  gradually  looseuing  it  from  the  branch  till 
it  can  be  taken  off  entire ;  in  thb  state  it  appears  in  the  form  of 
tubes,  open  at  one  end.    The  bark  is  now  tied  up  in  bundles,  and 
allowed  to  remain  for  twenty-four  hours,  by  which  a  fermentation  is 
produced,  that  facilitates  the  separation  of  any  remaining  cuticle, 
which,  with  the  green  pulpy  matter  under  it,  is  carefully  scraped  off; 
.  the  smaller  pieces  are  then  put  within  the  larger,  and  by  being  dried 
in  the  sun  they  contract,  until  they  attain  the  form  in  which  they  are 
seen  in  the  European  market.*    The  cinnamon. thus  prepared*    is 
lodged  in  the  government  stores,  where  it  undergoes  a  careful  exami- 
nation, and  is  sorted  according  to  its  quality.    It  is  brought  to 
Europe  in  bundles  of  about  80lbs.  weight,  which  are  packed  as 
closely  as  possible  in  the  hold  of  the  vessel,  and  all  the  intersliees 
filled  up  with  black  pepper,  to  preserve  it  from  injnry.f  The  quaDtity 
of  cinnamon  annually  sold  at  the  East  India  Company *8  sales,  iiTe- 
rages  818,258lbs.  at  an  average  of  six  shillings  per  lb. ;  but  a  good 
deal  of  an  inferior  quality  is  imported  by  private  merchaats  from 
China  and  other  places.} 


einnunoD,  lo  called  from  itf  biying  the  odevr  of  otmpbor,  and  the  root  Tifldmg  tliis 
substaoce  b/diitilUtion  ;  aod  4.  Bitter  utriDgeot  ciBaamon,  wbiob  bti  laaller  leaves 
iban  the  former  Ttrietiei. 

*  NfttiTeoffioera  are  appointed  to  soperiotead  these  operatioiM«  and  who  are  answer* 
able  for  the  quantity  barked. 

t  The  bags  in  whioh  it  is  enelosed  are  made  of  doth  of  the  ooeoa*Biit  bark* 

t  Cinnamon  is  onltiTated  at  Qaang-sy,  in  China,  and  of  a  verj  fine  qnalty  ia  tfte 
oentral  moontains  of  Cochin  China,  It  has  lately  been  fbnnd  to  arrire  at  tolernUo 
perfection  in  sheltered  sitaations  in  Lower  India. — Aui^*»  MaHrui  Indies,  toI.  i.  pb 
7S.  We  are  told  by  De  Comyn,  in  his  "  State  of  the  FhtUippiae  IslandSp"  that  tbo 
cinnamon  plant  is  found  in  its  natire  state  in  the  interior  of  Pern. 

From  the  aboTO  aecoonts,  it  woald  appear  that  the  Lanras  Cumamomnm  is  not 
confined  lo  Asia^  bat  that  it  is  also  a  nati?e  of  the  new  world. 
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Tbe  oil  of  dnaamon  is  prepared  id  the  Island  of  Ceylon  by  mace« 

ntmg  the  bark  for  two  da^^a  in  jsea  water,  then  distilling  with  a  slow 
fire,  and  separating  the  oil  from  the  water  with  which  it  comes  over. 
%bty  pounds  of  cinnamon  yield  about  five  ounces  of  a  heavy  oil, 
and  two  ounces  of  an  oil  swimming  on  distilled  water;  on  an 
avenge  eleven  pounds  of  cinnamon  yield  one  ounce  of  oil.*  In 
Ceylon  the  coarse  unsaleable  cinnamon  is  used  for  tbe  distillation  of 
tbe  oil.  Cinnamon  oil  is  seldom  to  be  met  with  pure,  being  genendly 
tdnlterated  with  some  expressed  oil  or  alcohol. 

Sensiblb  Qualities,  &c.  Cinnamon  has  a  pleasant  fragrant 
odoar,  and  a  peculiar  sweet  pungent  taste.  When  good,  it  is 
somewhat  pliable,  thin,  of  a  light  yellowish -brown  colour,  and 
breaks  in  splioters.  The  inferior  sorts,  or  what  are  called  Chinese 
cumamon,  are  much  thicker,  of  a  darker  colour,  less  sweet,  and 
oore  hot  and  pungent. 

These  qualities  depend  entirely  upon  the  essential  oil,  which,  when 
pore,  is  of  a  pale  gold  colour,  heavier  than  water,  perfectly  soluble 
is  alcohol,  extremely  hot  and  ptngc]it,t  with  the  taste  and  odour 
of  the  baric.  This  oil,  when  kept  for  many  years,  deposits  a  fcv 
^rjtiah  of  a  resinous  nature.  The  aromatic  qualities  of  cinnamon 
^t  eitracted  by  water  in  infusion,  but  more  powerfully  by  it  in 
distillation,  and  in  both  ways  also  by  proof  spirit. 

MsnicAL  Propbrtibs  avd  Uses.  Cinnamon  k  a  very  «se-> 
All  and  elegant  aromatic  and  astringent.  It  is  also  cordial  tnd 
tonic,  and  more  grateful  both  to  the  palate  and  stomach  than  many 
other  substances  of  this  class ;  hence  it  proves  of  much  y rvice  in 
Kvenl  kinds  of  alvine  fluxes,  immoderate  discharges  from  the 
Items,  m  languid  and  weakened  state  of  the  intestines,  dyspepsia* 
ttd  nervous  debility.  The  essential  oil  is  one  of  the  most  imme- 
<lia(e  cordials  and  restoratives  in  languor,  singultus,  cramp  of 
the  stomach,  flatulent  coUc,  and  debility.  Cinnamon  is  given  ia 
rabstance  (when  powdered)  hi  doses  of  from  ten  to  twenty  or  thirty 
gnoBs;  and  the  ail,  in  doses  of  a  drop  or  two,  with  a  little  sugar* 
»«cihge,  &c. 


^la^mmt 


*  Nnnm  ohteiaed  .obIj  two  seniplai  ud  a  half  sC  oil  Cron  om  pound  of  Ho  hsilrt 
^<de  Gbeniitij,  rot.  ii.  p.  188. 
^  Tbe  pare  oil  ig  so  oxtremelj  piiogent,  that  on  being  applied  to  tbe  ikin  it  prodacee 
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Off*  The  Bark  and  Essential  OiL 

Off*  Pp.    Aq«  Cinnamomi,  L.  £•  D« 

Pulvis  Cinnamomi,  Comp.  L«  E.  D« 
Spiritiis  Cinnamomi,  L.  E.  D. 
Tinct.  Cinnamomty  L*  £.  D* 
Cinnamomi  Comp*  L.  E. 


ROSA  CENTIFOLIA. 
Hundred'leaved  Rase. 


Class  IcosANORiA. — Ord$r  Polygynia. 

NaUOrd.  Sbnticosa,  lAnn.     Rosacbjs,  Jms. 

Gfilf.  Char.  Petals  5.  Calyx  pitcher-shaped^  five-cleft, 
fleshy,  contracted  at  the  neck.  Seeds  numerous^  huqpid^ 
aflixed  to  the  inner  side  of  the  calyx. 

Spbo.  Char.  Qerms  ovate.  Peduncles  hispid.  Siem  his- 
pid and  prickly.    Petioles  ananned. 


The  native  country  of  the  rose  is  now  unknown,  although  it  is 
probable  that  the  different  species  of  it  are  indigenous  to  all  the 
countries  of  the  north  of  Europe,  and  to  the  northern  paits  of 
Asia  and  Africa.  Ita  beauty  and  fragrance  have  long  rendered  it  a 
favourite  ornament  of  the  gardens  of  these  countries.*  This  spe* 
cies  of  rose  rises  to  the  height  of  from  three  to  six  feet ;  the  stem  is 
beset  with  numerous  short  spines ;  the  leaves  are  pinnated,  consist- 
ing of  two  or  three  pair  of  pinnsB  with  a  terminal  one ;  the  leaflets 
are  o?al,  broad,  smooth,  of  a  deep  green  colour  on  the  upper  sur- 
face, hairy  on  the  under,  serrated  and  closely  attached  (on  very 
short  petioles)  to  the  common  footstalk,  which  is  rovgh,  but  without 
spines;  the  flowers  are  large,  and  supported  on  peduncles  beset 


■-'  ■  i« ' 


•  ThttRoMCeBtifbliawMoaltiTatedbyGcrudsiiildOC. 
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•tti  Aon  bristly  hairs ;  the  petals  are  nomerous,*  and  of  a  beau* 
M  red  colour*  which  varies  in  depth  from  a  pale  to  a  deep 
Ikak;  the  fikmenU  are  attmeroas,  slender,  short,  inserted  into 
the  cslyi,  and  furnished  with  trian|pilar  anthers ;  the  germens  are 
naawaM,  supporting  short,  rilloas  styles,  terminated  with  obtuse 


Botanists  enamerate  a  number  of  different  species  of  the  rose, 

ttd  their  Tarietics,  depending  upon  culture  or  other  circumstances^ 

we  ahnost  endless ;  so  much  so  as  often  to  render  it  difficidt  to 

voertaki  to  what  species  a  particular  rose  belongs.    We  have  reason 

totliink  that  the  Rosa  Damascena  is  often  confounded  with  the  Rosa 

Ceotifolia,  and  with  that  species  which  Miller  calls  the  Provence 

roic,  but  which  latter  we  are  inclined  to  think  is  only  a  variety  of 

tbe  Damascena.     Again,  it  does  not  appear  to  us  that  botanists  are 

ignedas  to  which  is  the  Rosa  Damascena,  or  which  the  Centifoliay 

ione  giving  the  latter  term  to  the  pale,  and  some  to  the  red  rose. 

The  Rosa  Damascena  was  considered  by  Linnsens  as  a  variety  only  of 

^  Rosa  Centifolia ;  but  Wfldenow  and  others  have  arranged  it  as  a 

<iistinct  species.     We  apply  the  term  Rosa  Centifolia  to  the  pale 

polj-petalous  rose.    The  term  Centifolia  has  been  given  to  this  rose 

^m  the  supposed  number  of  its  petals ;  but  it  is  to  be  understood 

o  conveying  rather  the  idea  of  multitude  than  of  that  precise  nam* 

t^.    Indeed  we  think,  as  a  specific  name,  this  term  is  misapplied, 

if  Linoseus  be  correct  in  making  one  of  the  generic  characters  of  this 

■itfub  to  be  quinque*petalous ;  in  lact,  the  rose  (this  species  in  par« 

ticoUur)  only  comes  under  our  observation  in  its  state  of  luxurious 

cfloresceace,  when  by  a  forced  culture  a  number,  or  perhaps  the 

nlire,  of  the  stamina  are  converted  into  petals.    When  the  whole  of 

^  stamina  become  petals  the  flower  ceases  to  produce  seed,  from 

^  want  of  the  germinating  principle,  as  happens  with  other  double 

flowers.    But  this   luxuriance  is  much  more  frequently  observed  io 

the  Proveuce,  or  cabbage  rose,  as  it  is  termed  from  the  fulness  of 

Its  flowers,  than  in  any  other  species  or  variety.    The  petals  of  all 

Ik  varieties  of  poly-petalous  roses  possess  a  very  fragrant  odour, 

*Q<1  it  is  presumed  are  indiscriminately  used  in  the  distillation  of 

'^  water;  it  therefore  becomes  of  little  moment  for  pharmaceutical 

Pvposes,  to  enter  minutely  into  the  examination  of  the  different  spe«» 

^:  we  may,  however,  observe  that  the  Provence  rose  is  by  far 

ihe  most  fragrant,  and  usually  grows  to  the  largest  size,  and  there- 


*  In  Um  mtanl  Btat«j  the  oorolU  oonsisls  of  1kf9  pettlf  onl^. 
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fore  seems  the  moat  proper  for  the  production  of  rose-water,  which 
is  almost  the  only  use  to  which  they  are  applied*  These  roses  pos- 
sess but  very  slight  medicinal  properties,  and  are  seldom  adminis- 
tered internally,  &c. 

Sensible  Qualities.    The  petals  (the  only  part  directed    for 
medicinal  use)  are  of  a  pale  red  colour,  and  of  a  very  fragr&nt 
odour ;  their  taste  sweetish,  subacid ulous,  with  a  very  slight  deg^ree 
of  bitterness.     The  petals  impart  their  odorous  matter  to  watery 
liquors,    both  by  distillation    and    infusion.    On  distilling  lari^ 
quantitiesi  there  separates  from  the  watery  fluid  a  small  portion  of  a 
fragrant  butyraceous  oil,   which   liquefies    by  heat,    and   appears 
yellow,  hut  concretes  in  the  cold  into  a  white  mass.    The  aitar  or 
essential  oil  is  obtained  from  various  species  of  rose.    We  are  i De- 
formed by  Dr.  Ainslie,  (vide  Materia  ludica,  vol-  i-   p*  348),  that 
the  attar  of  the  Levant  and  ^unis  is  prepared  from  the  Rosa  Sem- 
pervirens.    The   fragrance  of   the  attar  depends  much  upon  the 
species  of  rose  from  whence  it  is  distilled.     According  to  Rcempher 
and  M.  Langles,*  those  of  Shiray  and  Cashmtre  are  highly  odori- 
ferous, whilst  the  attar  drawn  from  the  roses  of  Syria  and  Barbary 
is  of  an  inferior  quality.  The  odour  of  this  oil  exactly  resembles  that 
of  the  rose,  which  to  most  people  is  extremely  agreeable ;  hence  it  is 
much  used  as  a  perfume.f    We  may  notice,  however,  that  under 
certain  circumstances,  the  odour  has  produced  very  untoward  symp- 
toms, as  faintings,  hysterical  affections.  Inflammation  of  the  eyes, 
&c. ;  and  persons  confined  in  a  close  room  with  a  large  quantity  of 
roses  have  been  in  danger  of  immediate  extinction  of  life.     Orfila,  iu 
speaking  of  the  deleterious  effects  of  odoriferbus  plants,  relates  an 
instance  of  a  celebrated  painter,  who  could  not  remain  in  any  room 
where  there  were  roses,  without  being  in  a  short  time  attacked  with 
violent  cephalagia,  succeeded   by  fainting.    Ledelius  speaks  of  a 


*  R6oh«rches  giir  la  D^oooTeito  de  I'fistf  noe  de  Rom. 

t  The  process  of  makinjc  the  essential  oil,  or  attar  cf  roses,  as  related  bj  Colonel 
Polier  Id  the  Asiatic  Researches,  is  as  follows :  Fortj  poonds  of  roses,  with  their 
caljxes,  are  put  into  a  still  with  sixtj  poonds  of  water.  The  mass  heiog  well  mixed, 
a  gentle  fire  is  pat  under  (he  still,  and  when  fumes  begin  to  rise,  the  cap  and  pipe  are 
properly  fixed  and  loted.  When  the  impregnated  water  begins  to  oome  oyer,  the  lire 
isjessened  bj  gentle  degrees,  and  the  distillation  oontinaed  until  thirtj  ptfands  of 
water  have  oome  over.  This  water  is  to  be  poured  upon  fortj  pounds  of  fresh  rosoe, 
and  thence  are  to  be  drawn  from  fifteen  to  twenty  pounds  of  distilled  water.  It  is  then 
poured  into  pans  of  earthen-ware,  or  of  tinned  metal,  and  lefk  «zposod  to  tho  fresh  air 
for  the  night ,  the  ottar,  or  oil,  will  be  found  in  the  morning  congealed,  and  swimming 
Oft  the  surface  of  the  water. 
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lerdniiL  in  whom  the  smell  of  roses  occasioned  an  ophthalmia.* 
From  the  experiments  of  Drs.  Priestley  and  Ingentiousz,  these  effects 
leem  to  be  owing  to  the  mephitic  air  (carbonic  acid  gas)  which 
these  and  most  other  odoriferous  flowers  exhale.t 

Medical  Propbrtibs  and  Usbs.  These  roses  possess  but 
very  slight  medicinal  properties,  and  are  seldom  administered  inter- 
nally. A  decoction  of  the  petals  is  gently  laxative ;  as  such  it  is 
]mscribed  in  the  form  of  syrnp,  and  when  combined  with  oil  or 
saima,  is  foond  to  be  an  useful  laxative  for  infants.  Their  chief  use 
however,  is  in  the  distillation  of  rose-water. 

Off.  The  Petals. 

Off.  Pp.     Aq.  Rosae,  L.  £.  D. 
Syrupus  Rosse,  L.  £• 


KOSA  GALLICA. 
Red  Officinal  Rose. 


For  ChuSt  Order,  Natl  Ord.  and  6bn.  Char. 

see  Rosa  Gbntifolia. 

« 

Spec.  Char.      Germens  ovate.     Peduncles  stiff,   erect,  and 
hairy.     Stem  prickly. 


This  species  of  rose  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe ;  it  is  in 
general  cultivation  in  our  gardens,  flowering  in  June  and  July.  The 
atallts  rise  from  two  to  three  feet  in  height,  are  erect,  and  armed 
with  a  few  short  straight  prickles;  the  leaves  consist  of  two  or 
tkrce  pair  of  leaflets,  with  a  terminal  one,  but  the  leaflets  are 
smaller'  than  those  of  the  Centifolia,  and  but  slightly  tomentoae 
on  the  underside  ;  the  flowers  are  composed  of  many  large  widely* 
apreadiBg  peUls,  of  a  rich  deep  crinson  colour,  slightly  fragrant, 
and  displaying  in  the  center  numerous  stamens,  the  filaments  of 


*  Ephna.  Nat  Cnrioi.  dec.  li.  an.  2,  obt.  xo. 
t  Sea  Exper.  on  Vegetcblei,  bj  Dr.  logenhoass. 
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which  are  thread-like,  and  support  large  yellow  anthera;  the 
germens  are  namerous,  supporting  viUose  stylet  crowned  witli 
papillary  stigmas. 

Sensible  Qualities,  ^c.  The  odour  of  this  rose  isconsi'*-- 
derably  less  fragrant  than  that  of  the  Rosa  Centifolia,  but  it  is  ina- 
proved  by  drying;*  the  taste  is  slightly  bitter  and  somewhat 
austere;  water  at  212°  extracts  both  its  taste  and  odour;  the  in- 
fusion  is  of  a  red  colour,  and  strikes  black  with  sulphate  of  iroo^  and 
also  forms  a  dark  coloured  precipitate  with  sulphate  of  sine. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  The  petals  (the  only  part 
of  this  rose  used  medicinally)  are  generally  considered  to  be 
tonic  and  astringent,  although  by  some  they  are  said  to  be  purga- 
tive.f  The  petals  in  infusion  however,  are  chiefly  used  as  an 
elegant  vehicle  for  the  exhibition  of  neutral  salts  and  mineral  acids  ; 
and  in  this  form  are  frequently  prescribed  in  haemorrhages,  sucL 
many  other  diseases. 

Off.  The  Petals. 

Off.  Pp.     Confectio  Rosse,  L.  £.  D. 
Infusum  Rosas,  L.  £•  D, 
Mel  Rosas,  L.  D, 
Syrupus  Rosse,  £. 


*  BoUi  tbe  colour  and  the  utriogencj  of  tho  petals  are  best  pretarred  bj  haat/ 
csticoatioD.    Md, . 

f  PorlerioB  relatea*  that  ha  foond  one  drachm  of  Iho  powdered  rose  petals  ocoa- 
uoD  three  or  foar  at  viae  evaooations,  and  this  not  in  a  few  instances,  bat  in  serersl. 
Dr.  Ainslie  also  sajs — "  The  powder  of  the  red  rose  petals,  in  doses  of  one  drachin* 
is  purgatife. — MtUtria  Tndiea,  toI,  L  p.  348. 


v**;/3i 
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CUuB  Pbntandria.— Orrf«r  Dioynia. 
Nat.  Ord*  Umbbllatib.  Linn.  Ju$$. 

Gen.  Char.  Fruit  ovate,  oblong*    Petah  inflected.  Stigwia 

nearly  globular. 
Spec.  Char.    Badkal  Lioves  tbree-cleft,  laciniated. 


This  species  of  Pimpinella  is  the  Avviiffou  of  Diosoorides.  It  is  a 
Bative  of  Egypt,  bat  much  cultivated  in  the  south  of  Europe,  parti- 
cnlaiiy  in  Malta  and  Spaio.  Anise  was  cultivated  in  this  country 
aboBt  the  year  1661,  but  although  the  seed  will  ripen  here,  out 
sommers  are  seldom  warm  enough  to  bring  it  to  perfection  ;  hence 
the  seed  is  annually  imported  from  Malta  and  Spain.  Anise 
u  an  annual  plant;  the  root  is  tapering;  the  stem  rises  about 
ooe  foot  in  height,  branched^  smooth,  striated,  and  jointed;  the 
leares  on  the  lower  part  of  the  stem  are  of  a  roundish  form, 
difided  into  three  or  five,  indented  or  toothed,  and  stand  upon  long 
sheath-like  footstalks,  but  the  upper  ones  are  divided  into  narrow 
pinnated  segments;  the  flowers  are  small  and  white,  and  terminate 
the  blanches  in  flat  umbels,  without  involucres ;  the  corolla  consists 
of  five  petab,  which  are  ovate,  and  bent  inwards  at  their  extremi- 
ties; the  filaments  are  white,  tapering,  spreading,  and  furnished 
vith  roundish  anthers ;  the  germea  is  ovate,  striated ;  the  styles  are 
short,  and  crowned  with  simple  stigmata;  the  seeds  are  oblong, 
swelling,  striated,  and  of  a  greenish  colour. 

SBNsiBt.B  Qualities,  &c.  The  seeds  have  an  aromatic  smell, 
ud  a  pleasant  warm  taste,  accompanied  with  a  considerable  degree 
of  sweetness.  Infused  in  water,  they  impart  a  little  of  their  odour, 
but  scarcely  any  flavour:  in  distillation,  they  give  out  the  whole 
of  thelfr  flavour  both  to  spirit  and  water.  When  distilled  with 
water,  they  yield  a  volatile  oil  of  a  yellowish  colour.    This  oil  con« 

**    ~— ^^. .    ^.^— ^^.— ^       —— i^  I        ■  ■    ■^^— ^— 11^— ^<i^>.^»^— — ^— » 

*  Fi|.  a.  ndieal  leaf.    6»  Seeds*    c.  Flower,  mafpiified* 
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gealSf  wheo  the  air  is  not  very  sensibly  cold  (50o  Fahrenheit)  into  a. 
white  butyniceous  concrete*     Its  taste  is  milder  and  less  pungent 
than  that  of  many  other  distilled  vegetable  oils ;  but  its  smell,  whicb 
exactly  resembles   the   seeds,  is   extremely  durable  and  diffusive. 
These  seeds  yield  an  oil  also  by  expression,  of  a  greenish  colour,    in. 
taste  grateful,  and  strongly  impregnated   with   the  flavour  of  tbe 
seeds.    This  oil  consists  of  a  bland,  inodorous,  fixed  oil,  combined 
with  a  considerable  portion  of  the  proper  essential  oil,  on  which  tfae 
flavour  and  odour  depends.    Sixteen  ounces  of  the  seeds,  lightly 
moistened  by  exposure  to  the  steam  of  boiling  water,  are  said  to 
afford  one  ounce. 

Mbdical  Properties  and  Uses.  The  seeds  have  beea 
long  medicinally  employed  as  an  aromatic  and  carminative,  in  pre- 
ference to  most  of  the  umbelliferous  tribe  of  plants,  particularly  in 
flatulencies  and  tormina,  to  which  young  children  are  liable ;  and  they 
a^e  usefully  combined  with  such  purgatives  as  are  apt  to  produce 
these  effects.  Formerly  they  were  esteemed  useful  in  pulmonary 
complaints,  and  said  to  possess  the  power  of  promoting  the  secre-* 
tion  of  milk.  The  essential  oil  may  be  taken  in  doses  of  from  four, 
five,  to  twenty  drops ;  but  in  flatulencies  and  colics,  the  seeds  in 
substance  are  said  to  be  more  effectual.  They  are  given  (when 
braised)  in  doses  of  from  twenty  grains  to  one  or  two  drachms. 

Off.  The  Seeds. 

Off.  Pp.    Oleum  AnLu,  L.  £,  D. 
Spiritus  Anisif  L. 


''Otintinuni  U,)if,)ii««i'l 
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CUMINUM  CYMINUM. 

Cumin.* 


Class  Pbnta NDRi A.— Orcfcr  Digynia. 

Nat.  Ord.  Umbbllatje.  Unn.  Juu. 

6bn.  Cqar.    Frtdt  ovate,  striated.     Partial   Umbels  foar. 
Involucre  4-Gleft. 


This  plant,  which  is  the  only  species  of  Cuminam  yet  disco 

vered,  is  thought  to  be  the  Kvfuvov  of  Dioscorides.     It  is  a  native 

of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  but  much  cultivated  in  the  islands  of  Sicily 

Slid  Malta,  from  whence  we  are  supplied  with  the  seeds.     It  was 

cultivated  in  England  in  1694,  but  our  climate  is  not  congenial  to 

the  growth  of  this  plaut.     In  its  native  soil,  it  rises  to  the  height  of 

about  nine  or  ten  inches,  "  but  I  have  never  seen  it  grow  more  than 

four  in  England,  where  I  have  sometimes  had  the  plant  come  so  far 

as  to  flower  very  well,  but  never  to  produce  good  seeds.'^f     The  root 

is  annual,  simple,  and  fibrous  ;  the  stalk  is  round,  slender,  branched, 

and  often  procumbent;  the  leaves  are  numerous,  narrow,  linear^ 

pointed,  graas-like,  and  of  a  deep  green ;  the  flowers  are  produced 

in  numerous  small  umbels,  which  are  usually  composed   of  fou|: 

radii,  each  supporting  a  partial  umbel  of  the  like  number  of  flowers ; 

both  the  general  and   partial  involucre  consist  of  three  or  four 

iubolate  unequal  leaflets ;  the  corolla  is  composed  of  five  petals,  of 

a  purple  colour,  unequal,  bent  inwards  and  notched  at  the  apex ; 

the  filaments  support  simple  anthers ;  the  germen  is  ovate,  large, 

and  inferior ;  the  two  styles  are  minute,   and  terminated  by  simple 

atigmas;  the  fruit  is  ovate,  and  consists  of  two  oblong,  striated 

seeds,  flat  on  the  side  by  which  they  are  united,  and  convex  and 

striated  on  the  other. 

Qualities,  &c.    Cumin  seeds  have  a  strong,  heavy  odour,  and 

a  bitterish  warm  taste,  accompanied  with  a  slight  aromatic  flavour. 
They  give  out  great  part  of  their  smell  by  infusion  in  water,  but 


*  Fif.  a,  the  teed, 
t  Miller's  Gwd.  DioU 
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01  both  sides,  villose  beneath  along  the  nerves,  doubly  serrated, 
aboot  three  inches  fodg  and  two  broad,  of  a  deep  green  colour,  and 
stand  alternately  upon  strong  ibot-stalks ;  the  flowers  appear  before 
the  leaves  on  short  spikes  at  the  bottom  of  the  leaf-buds ;  the  calyx 
is  permanent,  and  divided  at  the  border  into  five  segments;  there  iM 
00  coroUa ;  the  filaments  are  tapering,  twice  as  liMsg  as  the  calyx, 
and  furnished  with  short  upright  anthers,  marked  with  four  fur- 
rows ;  the  germen  is  round,  compressed,  and  supports  two  styles 
temiDated  with  downy  irtigaala ;  the  frott  w  a  capsule  of  an  ovirf, 
oblong  form,  containing  a  romidisb  seed,  somewhiit  compressed. 

Senhblb  and  Chemical  Pbopbrtibs.  The  inner  baifi 
(the  part  used  medicinally)  has  no  remarkable  smell,  but  a  some- 
what bitter,  slimy  taste.  The  external  bark  is  brittle,  contains  but 
little  mncilage,  and  is  whoHy  destitute  of  both  smell  and  taste. 
The  decoction  of  the  bark  of  the  trunk  is  red,  slimy,  and  grows 
bhck  immediately  with  sulphate  of  iron ;  that  of  the  twigs  is  dark 
red  or  brown,  draws  into  threads,  and  by  evaporation  yields  a 
brittle,  semi-transparent  extract,  soluble  in  water,  hut  not  in  spirit 
of  wine  or  in  ether.*  The  brittle  residue,  when  treated  in  the 
same  manner  as  Klaproth  treated  the  gum-Fike  exudation  from  the 
Ubsus  Nigra,  aflbrded  nearly  the  same  resnlts.f  As  the  infusion  or 
decoction  scarcely  affects  the  solution  of  isinglass,  elm  bark  pro- 
bably contaiofl  but  Tittle  tannin. 

Mroical  Properties  and  Uses.  Elm  bark  is  chiefly  em^ 
pkiyed  in  cutaneous  diseases,  and  with  various  success.  Several 
cases  of  lepra,  ichthyosis,  and  other  inveterate  eruptions,  are  re* 
lated  by  Drs.  Lysons,t  Lettsom,§  and  others,  in  which,  seemingly,  a 
decoction  of  the  bark  proved  very  eflicacious  ;  and  we  are  told  by 
Dr.  Plenck  ||  that  it  is  a  specific  for  ichthyosis ;  but  Drs.  Willan 
and  Bateman  think  it  is  of  little  use.  From  our  own  experience,  we 
canaot  say  much  in  its  favour ;  it  appears  in  some  instances  to  act 
AS  a  diuretic,  and  probably  may  assist  more  active  remedies  in 
removing  cutaneous  eruptions.  It  is  generally  given  in  the  form  of 
decoction. 

Off.  The  Bark. 

Off.  Pp.    Decoctum  Ulmi,  L.  D. 


*  Gnj*ft  Elements. 

t  Thtauton's  Chemistry,  Fourth  Ed.  tal.  it.  p.  699. 

t  Vide  Med.  Trans.  toI.  it.  p.  209 

i  Vide  Medical  Memoirs,  p.  152. 

1  DoGtriDS  de  MortK  Cotas,  p.  dO. 
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EUGENIA  CARYOPHYLLATA. 

The  Clove  Tree* 


Clan  looSANDRiA. — Order  Monogynia. 
Nat.  Ord,  Hbsperidije,  LtRii.    Mtrti,  Jtu$. 

% 

fGrBN.  Char.     Calyx  4-parted,  superior,  persistent.     Petak 
foar.    Berry  one<>€elledy  one-seeded. 

Spbc.  Char.    Leaves  lanceoIatOi  acaminate,  entire.  Panicles 
axillary  and  terminal. 


It  16  strange  that  so  little  should  be  known  of  the  history  of  this 
elegant  and  powerful  aromatic,  as  to  leave  it  a  matter  of  coujecture 
whether  it  was  known  to  the  ancients  or  not.  Such  however  appears 
to  be  the  case;  it  is  difficult  to  discover  it  in  any  of  the  writings  of 
the  Greeks,  nor  does  Pliny  even  give  any  distinct  account  of  it. 

The  name  is  evidently  Greek,  and  some  writers  of  the  present 
.day  suppose  it  to  be  the  Ktfpvtf^uAAa  of  the  Greeks,  and  according 
to  others,  the  description  of  the  Charumfel  Bellum  of  Avicenna, 
and  the  Carunfel  of  Serapion  is  applicable  to  it.f  It  is  indeed 
highly  probable  that  this  spice,  as  well  as  the  nutmeg,  was.  known 
to  the  Arabians,  who  are  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  introduce  the 
clove  into  Europe ;  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  that  so 
valuable  a  tree  should  be  indigenous  to  India  and  remain  unknown 
to  the  Greeks  and  other  nations,  who,  either  for  the  purposes  of 
war  or  commerce,  were  in  constant  communication  with  it.  Indeed 
we  should  rather  suppose  that  the  clove  tree  was  more  generally  to 
be  met  with  formerly,  than  it  is  in  the  present  day,  and  that  it  was 
not  only  a  native  of  India,  but  of  Egypt  and  other  parts  of  Africa. 
At  present,  however,  it  is  considered  merely  of  Indian  growth,  or 
rather  of  the  Molucca  Islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean.^  These  islands 
were  first  discovered  by  the  Portuguese,  under  Magellan,  in  1616; 
but  were  not  taken  possession  of  by  them  for  fifty  years  after :  at 


*  Fig^.  a.  the  froit,  nearly  ripe.    6.  Longitadioal  section  of  the  fruit,    c.  Bnok  and 
front  Tiew  of  a  stajneo.     d,  A  petal,     e.  The  stjrle. 
f  Vide  J.  Baahioi,  Hist.  toI.  i.  p.  426. 
%  The  0I0T6  tree  wu  late|j  foond  bj  Sonnent,  m  New  Goiaet. 
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tJw  tiflic  the  clove  tree  was  Tery  aboodaot  thfoughoot  the  ithuidf, 
bfll  00  their  conqoest  by  the  Dutch  in  16M,  the  commereial  jealooiy 
of  Um  nation  led  them  lii  destroy  all  the  clove  trees,  except  in  four 
of  them,*  that  they  might  the  belter  guani  and  protect  the  monopoly 
idnch  ihey  contemplated  to  establish  in  this  tmde.    At  Amboyna» 
vbich  b  the  seat  of  government,  and  the  principal  place  of  growth 
fer  the  cloves,  the  Dutch   company  allotted   the  inhabitants  four 
Ihonsand  parcels  of  land,  on  each  of  which  they  were  at  first 
aBowcd,  and  about  the  year   1720  compelled,  to  plant  about  One 
kaadred  and  twenty-five  trees,  amounting  in  all  to  five  hundred 
thoBisad.     Each  of  these  trees  produces  annually,  on  an  average, 
■ore  than  two  pounds  of  cloves,  so  that  the  collective  produce  must 
weigh  more  than  a  milliou.     Notwithstanding  the  precautions  of 
the  Dutch  to  I'etaiu  an  exclusive  property  in  cloves,  the  tree  has. 
It  successive    periods,   found  its  way    into    other  countries.     In 
1770,  the  French   obtained  some  plants,  which  they  carried    to 
tbe  Isle  of  France,  and  from  thence,  in  1774,  to  Cayenne.     In  1780» 
k  ires  also  introduced  into  the  islaud  of  Dominica,  by  William  Urban 
BolU,  Esq. ;  and  in  1803  into  the  bhind  of  Sumatra,  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Hoiburgh  ;  it  is  now  cultivated  at  all  these  places ;  we  have  not 
heinl  tliat  any  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  introduce  it  into 
£irope.     To  bring  the  tree  to  the  greatest  perfection,  a  peculiar 
node  of  cultivation  seems  necessary,  %%hich  is  practised  at  AmboynA 
hy  the  Dutch,  who  keep  it  a  profound  secret. 

The  clove  tree  is  a  handsome  tall  branching  tree,t  rising  upon  a 
stem  of  irery  hard  wood,  covered  with  a  greyish  smooth  bark;  no 
verdure,  it  is  said,  is  ever  seen  beneath  it ;  the  leaves  are  oblong, 
htaceoUte,  and  pointed  at  both  ends,  firm,  with  many  parallel 
serves  on  each  side  of  the  midrib,  entire,  sinuated,  and  supported 
OB  short  brown  footstalks,  standing  in  pairs :  they  are  of  rather  a 
doll  green  colour,  and,  when  bruised,  their  odoar  is  highly  aromatic ; 
the  flowers  terminate  the  branches  in  bunches  or  panicles,  which 
generally  consist  of  nine,  fifteen,  or  twenty-one  flowers ;  the  calyx 
of  the  fruit  is  oblong,  woody,  and  divided  at  the  brim  into  four 
permanent,  small,  pointed  segments  ;  the  calyx  of  the  flower  it 
eomposed  of  four  leaflets,  which  are  roundish,  concave,  decidnons. 


*  ABbojDt,  OrsB,  Honimoa,  and  Nonitft-Ltoat, 

t  Aoeoiilijig  t^some  writers,  this  tree,  io  ftvoorablo  sitoatioDi,  freqaentlj  grows  to 
fbe  Mglrt  orSflj  feet,  sad  win  hmr  from  about  dIdo  or  ton  years  to  ooe  lioadrod  yean 
ef  age,piad«ei8g  aanoally  froM  teo  to  twentj  pooods  of  olovea  eaoh  i  all  tbeso  stato- 
an  frotablj  oaaggaratad. 
TOL  II,  '  1 
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and  placed  above  the  germen ;  the  corolla  consists  of  foar  petals, 
roQBdisb*  notched,  very  small,  at  first  white, afterwards  bluish  green, 
and  finally  of  a  red  colour ;  the  filaments  are  numerous,  slender, 
itfserted  into  the  calyx,  and  furnished  with  simple  anthers ;  the 
germen  is  oblong,  large,  terminated  by  the  calyx  of  the  fruit,  and 
placed  below  the  insertion  of  the  corolla;  the  style  is  tapering,  and 
tlie  stigma  simple;  the  pericarpium  is  one-celled,  umhilicated,  and 
terminated  by  the  indurated  converging  calyx  ;  the  seed  is  a  large 
oval  berry;  the  fruit  in  its  mature  state  is  known  by  the  name 
'  AnthophyUn$. 

The  clove  is  the  flower  of  the  tree  before  it  is  fully  expanded  ;  for 
when  fully  blown  it  is  nearly  inodorous,  and  the  real  fruit  is  not 
aromatic.     At  Amboyna,  the   season  for  gathering   them  is  from 
October  to   December  and   January,  when    the   flowers   begin   to 
assume  their  reddish  hue  ;  the  boughs  of  the  trees  are  then  strongly 
shaken,  or  the  cloves  beaten  down  with  long  reeds,  large  cloths 
being  spread  to  receive  them  ;  they  require  to  be  dried    quickly, 
but   are   first   immersed  in   boiling  water,    then    exposed    to    the 
smoke  of  the  bamboo  cane,  and  a* heat  of  120^  Fahr.,  when  they 
acquure  a  dark  yellowish  hue ;  the  drying  is  afterwards  finished  in 
the  sun,  when  they  become  perfectly  «brown.     The  fumigation  and 
immersion  are  thought  necessary  to   preserve  the  chive.     In  the 
West  Indies,  those  cloves  dried  altogether  in  the  sun  are  eoiistdered 
the  best.    The  clove  tree  yields  its  first  crop  at  ihe  a«<e  of  six  years, 
and  attains  its  highest  state  of  bearing  at  twelve ;  and  it  is  said, 
that  its  existence  is  limited,  to  twenty-four  or  tweniy-five  years. 
Cloves  are  imported  into  this  country  from  the  Dutch  settlements ; 
the  best  in  chests,  and  the  inferior  kindd  in  bags. 

Sensible  Properties.  Good  cloves  have  a  strong,  fragrant, 
aromatic  odour,  and  a  hot,  acrid,  aromatic  taste,  which  is  very  per- 
manent; when  in  perfection,  they  are  heavy,  oily,  and  easily  broken ; 
they  should  make  the  fingers  smart  when  handled,  and  leave 
an  oily  moisture  on  them  when  pressed.  In  form  they  resemble  a 
small  nail,  scarcely  exceeding  half  an  inch  in  length,  with  a  mundish, 
conical  head,  resting  in  a  socket  formed  of,  and  terminated  by,  four 
sharp  spreading  points,  somewhat  resembling  the  fang^  of  a  tooth. 
Their  colour  is  a  deep  reddish  brown,  the  conical  part  of  the  head 
being  lighter  and  yellower ;  this  head  is  very  easily  separated  from 
the  body  of  the  clove.  The  best  variety  of  Amboyna  cloves* is 
smaller  and  darker  than  the  other  varieties,  very  scarce,  and  as  a 
mark  of  pre-eminence  is  named  the  royal  clove ;  the  Dutch  some- 
times mix  among  the  best  doves  those  from  which  the  oil  has  been 
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extncted,  and  the  fraud  is  nol  easily  disccyvered,  as  these  latter 
Kgaio  part  of  tbeir  flavour  by  the  mixture.  The  pnngeocy  of  doret 
RSides  ia  their  resin,  or  rather  io  a  combination  of  resin  with 
essential  oil,  and  to  the  Utter  they  owe  their  odour,  for  the  spirituons 
extract  is  very  pung4*nt;  but  if  the  oil  and  the  resin  contained  ia 
this  extract  are  separated  from  each  other  by  distillation,  the  oil  will 
be  very  mild,  and  any  pungency  which  it  does  retain  proceeds 
fiora  some  smsill  portion  of  adhering  resin,  while  the  remaining  resin 
is  quite  inodorous.  Water  extraclH  iheir  odour,  but  little  of  their 
pungency ;  ether  extracts  completely  their  sensible  qualities,  and 
when  the  tincture  ia  evaporated  on  water,  a  considerable  portion  of 
s  TCfy  pungent,  hot,  unctuous  resin,  and  some  extractive,  remain. 
Qovea  acquire  weight  by  imbibing  water,  and  this  they  will  do  at 
some  considerable  distance :  the  Dutch,  who  trade  in  cloves,  take 
advantage  of  this ;  for  as  they  sell  them  always  by  weight,  when  a 
bag  of  cloves  is  ordered,  they  hang  it  for  several  hours  before  it  is 
sent  in,  over  a  vessel  of  water,  at  about  two  feet  distance  from  the 
sarfiice.  No  plant,  or  part  of  any  plant,  contains  so  much  essential 
oil  as  cloves  do ;  from  sixteen  ounces,  Neumann  obtained  by  dis- 
tiihtion  two  ounces  and  two  drachms ;  and  Hoffmann  obtained  aa 
ounce  and  a  half  of  oil  from  two  ounces  of  spice*  This  oil  is 
specifically  heavier  than  water,  nearly  colourless,  but  becoming 
jeUow  by  age.  It  has  the  flavour  of  the  cloves,  but  is  much 
milder;  it  is  frequently  much  adulterated,  and  when  it  has  a  hoi, 
fiery  ta^fe,  and  a  great  depth  of  colour,  it  may  be  suspected.  The 
Dutch  oil  generally  exhibits  these  qualities,  owing,  it  is  supposed 
to  its  containing  in  solution  some  of  the  resin  of  the  cloves  extracted 
by  alcohol.*  The  oil  is  brought  here  in  bottles,  but  a  considerable 
quantity  is  drawn  in  this  country. 

Mbdical  Propertibs  and  Uses.  Cloves  are  accounted  the 
hottest  and  most  acrid  of  the  aroma  tics,  and  by  acting  as  a  power- 
ful stimulant  to  the  muscular  fibres,  may,  in  some  cases  of  atonic 
gout,  paralysis,  <&c.  supersede  most  other  stimulants  of  the  aromatic 
dass:  they  are  sometimes  given  alone  in  dyspepsia,  when  it  is 
attended  with  a  very  languid  state  of  the  circulation,  and  a  sense  of 
coldness  in  the  stomach  ;  but  their  chief  use  is,  as  corrigents  to 
other  medicines.  The  oil  is  used  as  a  corrigent  to  griping  extracts, 
snd  sometimes   as  a   local   application    for    tooth-ache.     In    the 


*  Vto^oeiio  obtAined  an  oil  refembling  that  of  cloves  from  tb«  leavus  of  tb«  Agatbo' 
pttjOttB  RaTeasan. 
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East  lodiesy  and  id  some  parts  of  Earope,  cloves  are  so  much 
admired  as  to  be  thought  an  indispeosible  ingredient  in  utmost  t'wery 
diA :  they  are  put  into  food»  liquor,  wines,  and  likewise  enter 
into  the  composition  of  perfumes.  The  dose  of  powdered  cloves  is 
from  five  to  ten  grains ;  and  that  of  the  oil  from  m.  ii  to  m.  vi« 

Off.  Caryophylli,  Cloves. 

Off.  Pp.    Infusnm  Caryophyllorumy  L. 
Spiritns  Lavendulae  Comp.  D. 


TAMARINDUS  INDICA, 

The  Tamarind  Tree.* 


Clau  MoNADBLPHiA.— Orcbr  Triandria. 
Nat.  Ordk  Lomentaceje,  Ltnii.     Lbouminosjb,  Ju$9. 

GfiN.  AND  Spec.  Char.  Calyx  foor-parted.  Petals  three. 
Nectary  of  two  short  bristles  under  the  filaments.  Legume 
pulpy. 


1'his  tree,  of  which  there  is  hut  the  one  species,  appears,  from 
various  writers,  to  be  a  dative  of  both  the  Indies,  of  Egypt,  Arabia, 
and  the  warmer  latitudes  of  America ;  although  Sir  Hans  Sloane, 
(no  mean  authority)  says,  it  was  originally  unknown  in  the  West 
ladies,  and  that  it  was  first  planted  at  Aoapulco.  According  to 
Miller  it  was  cultivated  in  Britain  in  1633.  There  is  a  superstitious 
belief  among  the  natives  of  some  parts  of  India,  that  it  is  dan- 
gerous to  sleep  under  this  tree.f 

The  tamarind  tree  rises  to  a  great  height,  sending  off  numerous 
large  branches  which  spread^  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  present  a 
very  beautiful  appearance ;  the  trunk  is  erect,v  thick,  and  covered 
with  rough  bark  of  a  grey  colour ;  the  leaves  are  pinnate,  alternate, 
consisting  of  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  pairs  of  small  pinue,  which 


*  Fig.  a.  the  piitiUora.    6.  The  stameBS.    c  A  seed.    iL  The  perienpiiiM,  or  ped. 
f  W6  are  told  hy  Dr.  Aimlle,  (Metoria  ladioa)  that  herbe  of  aaj  kind  are  teldom 
ieea  growing  la  aaoh  sitoatiinf ,  and  never  with  lozarianee. 
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vt  offoaUf  oblong,  obtuse,  entire,  smooth,  of  a  bright  jellowuh- 
greei  colour,  aod  standing  upon  very  short  footstalks ;  the  flowers 
tpprotch  to  the  papilionaceoas  kind,  and  are  produced  in  lateral 
dastas  of  five  or  six  ;  the  calyx  consists  of  four  decidaont  leaves^ 
vbicb  are  reflexed,  oblong,  or  rather  ovate,  entire,  smooth,  nearly 
qod  in  size,  and  atraw  coloured,  or  yellowish ;  the  petals  are  three, 
ofate,  coocave,  acute,  indented,  and  plaited  at  the  edges,  about  the 
kagth  of  the  calyx,  and  of  a  yellowish  colour,  beautifully  variegated 
with  red  veins ;  the  peduncles  are  about  half  an  inch  long,  and  each 
finiflhed  with  a  joint  as  the  flower  turns  inwards ;  the  filaments  are 
Bost  commonly  three,  but  in  some  flowers  we  have  found  four,  w 
others  only  two ;  they  are  purple,  united  at  the  base,  and  furnished 
with  incumbent,  brownish  anthers;  the  germen  is  oblong,  com- 
pressed, incurved,  standing  upon  a  short  pedicle;  the  style  is 
tapeiiog,  somewhat  longer  than  the  filaments,  and  terminated  by  aa 
obtBse  stigma ;  the  fruit  u  a  pod  of  a  roundish,  compressed  form, 
from  three  to  five  inches  long,  containing  two,  three,  or  four  flattish, 
aagolar,  shining  seeds,  lodged  in  a  dark  pulpy  matter,  and  covered 
by  several  rough,  longitudinal  fibres ;  these  seeds  are  about  the  aiae 
of  a  kidney  bean,  of  a  reddish,  brown  colour,  extremely  hard, 
bitter  and  somewhat  acrid  to  the  taste :  they  will  keep  for  any  length 
of  time  without  decay.  According  to  Jacquin,  the  flowers  appear 
from  October  to  November. 

The  pulp  of  the  tamarind,  with  the  seeds  connected  together  by 
samerons  tough  strings  or  fibres,  are  brought  to  us  fjreed  from  the 
outer  shell,  and  preserved  in  syrup.  They  are  prepared  for  exporta* 
tioa  at  Jamaica,  in  the  following  manner :  **  The  fruit  or  pods  are 
gathered  when  fully  ripe,  (about  June,  July  and  August),  which  is 
koowa  by  their  fragility,  or  easy  breaking  on  small  pressure  between 
the  finger  and  thumb ;  the  fruit  taken  out  of  the  pods,  and  cleared 
from  the  shelly  fragments,  is  placed  in  layers  in  a  cask,  and  boiling 
syrap  poured  over  it  till  the  cask  is  filled ;  the  syrup  pervades  every 
part  quite  down  to  the  bottom,  and  when  cool  the  cask  is  headed 
for  sale."*  Tlie  fruit  of  the  East  India  tamarind  is  more  esteemed 
than  that  of  the  West  India ;  they  are  easily  to  be  distingubhed  by 
the  greater  length  of  the  pods  of  the  former,  and  the  pulp  being 
diyer  and  of  a  darker  colour :  they  are  said  to  be  preserved  without 
svgar,  which  we  are  much  inclined  to  doubt.  When  tamarinds  are 
good,  they  are  free  from  any  degree  of  mustioess ;   the  seeds  are 


•  LMg's  Jawiea,  toL  iiLp.  799. 
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bard,  fyt,  and  clean;  the  strings  tough,  and  entire;  and  a  clean 
knife  thrust  into  them  does  not  receiTe  any  coating  of  copper :  they 
should  be  preserved  in  jars  closely  covered. 

Sensible   and   Chemical   Properties.     TamiMrinds  are 
in9dorous ;  in  their  fresh  state  they  are  austerely  acid,  (producing 
9fii  effect  on  the  teeth  similar  to  that  produced  by  the  mineral  acids 
when  not  sufficienily  diluted),  but  as  we  receive  them  they  have  an 
agreeable,  acid,  sweetish  taste.     According  to  Vauquelin  the  pulp 
contains,  independent  of  the  su^ar  with  which  it  is  mixed,  super- 
tarlrate  of  potass,  gum,  jelly,  citric  acid,  tartaric  acid,  malic  acid, 
and  a  feculent  matter.      The  acid  taste  depends  chiefly  on  the  citric 
acid,  the  quantity  bein^  greater  than  that  of  the  others :    sixteen 
ounces  of  the  prepared  pulp,  contaiuinii;  one  ounce  and  a  half  of 
citric,  but  only  two  drachms  of  tartaric  acid ;  half  a  drachm  of  malic, 
and  half  an  ounce  of  supertartrate  of  potash.     Tournefort  relates 
that  an  essential  salt  may  be  obtained  from  tamarinds  by  dissolving 
the  pulp  in  water,  and  setting  the  filtered  solution,  with  some  oil 
upon  the  surface,  in  a  cellar  for  several  months ;  that  the  salt  is  of  a 
sourish  taste,  and  not  easily  soluble  in  water ;  and  that  a  like  salt  is 
sometimes  found  naturally  concreted  on  the  branches  of  the  tree. 
Beaum^  observes  that  this  salt  may  be  more  expeditiously  obtained 
by  clarifying  a  decoction  of  the  tamarinds  with  white  of  eggs,  then 
filtering,  and  evaporating  it  to  a  proper  consistence,  and  setting  it  to 
cool ;  the  salt  shoots  into  crystals  of  a  brown  colour,  and  has  a  very 
acid  taste,  but  on  dissolving  and  crystallising  them  again,  or  barely 
washing  them  with  water,  they  lose  almost  all  their  acidity,  the  acid 
principle  of  the  tamarinds  seeming  not  to  be  truly  crystallisable. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  This  fruit,  the  use  of 
which  was  first  learned  of  the  Arabians,  contains  a  larger  proportion 
of  acid,  with  the  saccharine  matter,  than  is  usually  found  in  the 
frmekui  addo-  AJces  ;*  it  is  therefore  not  only  employed  as  a 
laxative,  but  also  for  abating  thirst  and  heats  in  various  inflammatory 
complaints,  and  for  correcting  putrid  disorders,  especially  those  of  a 
bUious  kind,  in  which  the  cathartic,  antiseptic,  and  refrigeraat 
qualities  of  this  fruit  have  been  found  equally  useful.  The  simple 
infusion  of  the  pulp  in  warm  water,  or  a  whey  made  by  boiling  Jii. 


*  Dr.  Collen  thinks,  tbmt  ••  the  prindpal  medicinal  pnrpoie  of  tannrbdi  4ep«B<!9 
On  tlieir  aoiditj,  whioh  if  eoontortoted  bjr  tbe  adndxtore  of  lasar  io  preaemng  then* 
it  wottid  bo  of  more  atflity  if  thej  were  nlwnji  imported  in  tbo  pods.  It  is  doabtftl, 
bowe? or,  whether  thoy  eoold  be  long  preser? ed  in  this  wty. 
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• 
of  it  k  two  pints  of  milk  and  straining,  form  fery  grateful  refrige- 
nnt  beferages  in  febrile  diseases,  and  may  be  adTaatageonsly 
ned.*  The  dose  of  the  /imple  fruit  required  to  act  as  a  cathartic 
it  90  large  (from  Ji.  to  jii.)  that  it  is  seldom  given  alone  for  tbia 
porpose,  bat  is  geuerally  combined  with  manna,  senna,  or  with  some 
Deotnl  salt  that  has  not  potass  for  its  base ;  these  latter  being 
<l«ompo8ed  by  it.  It  forms  an  agreeable  addition  to  infusion  of 
but  the  purgative  power  of  the  latter  is  weakened  by  it. 

Off.  The  Pulp  or  Preserved  Fruit. 

Off.  Pp.    Infusum  Senn«  Comp.  D.  E. 


CORIANDRUM  SATIVUM. 

Common  Coriander.'^ 


CloMs  Pbntan DRI A.— Orcfor  Digynia. 
JVivf.  Ord.  Umbellatjb.  Linn.  Jua. 

Gbn.  Char.  Corolla  radiate.  PetaU  inflex-emariginate. 
haolucre  nniversal,  one-leafed ;  tbo  partial  ones  halved. 
Fruit  spherical. 

Spec.  Char.  FmU  globular,  obscurely  ribbed,  and  divisible 
into  two  hemispherical  seeds. 


This  species  |  of  coriander  is  the  Kopiftvvov  of  Dioscorides ;  it  is  a 
oatiTe  of  the  south  of  Europe,  where  in  some  places  it  is  said  to 
grow  in  such  abundance,  as  frequently  to  c)ioke  the  growth  of  wheat 
sad  other  grain.  From  its  eitensive  cultivation  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses, it  has  become  naturalized  to  this  country,  and  is  now  foimd 


*ThoMQtt'slfat.Med. 

t  Fif.  a.  RfireseDti  a  flower  mtgDii&ad.    h.  The  pUtillom  and  ealjri. 

X  The  geaos  Coriandnini  oompriaet  but  few  ipeoies,  two  only  being  knowD  and  oslti- 
▼•ted  IB  oar  botanie  gardeaa ;  vis.  the  one  under  GoaeideratioBi  and  tbe  TeftioolatoB, 
t  Btthre  of  Uw  eoath  of  Earope.— Btf. 
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wild  in  8onr€  parts  of  Essex,  frequeotly  growing  in  com  fields,  th4 
sides  of  roads,  and  about  dunghills.  The  root  is  annual ;  the  stalk  risei 
about  two  feet  in  height,  erect,  round,  smooth,  and  branched,  of  i 
glaucous  tinge  ;  the  leaves  are  compound  :  the  lower  ones  piDoatecI 
with  gashed,  wedge-shaped,  somewhat  roundish  leaflets,  the  upper  arc 
divided  into  narrow  linear- pointed  segments ;  the  umbels  and  uin« 
bellules  are  both  many-rayed,  but  the  latter  composed  of  more  radii 
than  the  former,  and  each  furnished  with  an  involucrum  of  three 
narrow  leaves,  situated  on  one  side,  but  the  general  involucrum  is 
often  wanting,  or  formed  of  a  single  linear  leaf;  the  flowers  are 
white,  or  of  a  reddish  colour,  composed  of  five  unequal  obloo^  pe- 
tals, which  are  bent  inwards ;  the  five  filaments  are  slender,  cmd 
furnished  with  roundish  yellow  anthers ;  the  germen  is  globular,  and 
placed  below  the  insertion  of  the  corolla  ;  thejwo  styles  are  bent  in 
opposite  directions,  and  terminated  by  simple  stigmata ;  the  fruit  js 
globular,  and  divisible  into  two  hemispherical  concave  seeds.* 

Sensible  Qualities.  Every  part  of  the  plant  when  fresh  has 
a  very  oflfensive  odour,  greatly  resembling  the  Pentatoma  Viridia  of 
Linnaeus,  a  species  of  Cimex  or  bug ;  hence  probably  the  origin 
of  the  word  Coriandrum,  from  Kopi^,  a  bug.f  The  seeds  when  dried 
have  a  grateful  aromatic  smell,  a  moderately  warm,  and  slightly 
pungent  taste  ;  these  qualities  depend  upon  an  essential  oil,  that  can 
be  obtained  separate  by  the  distillation  of  the  seeds  with  water.  The 
seeds  give  out  their  active  principles  completely  to  alcohol,  but  only 
partially  to  water. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  The  seeds,  like  most  of  the 
umbelliferous  plants,  are  stomachic  and  carminative :  hence  they  are 
sometimes  used  in  flatulencies  and  weakness  ctf  the  stomach  ;  but 
they  are  principally  used  to  disguise  the  odour  and  unpleasant  taste  of 
senna  and  other  cathartics,  and  to  correct  their  griping  quality. 
It  u  asserted  by  Dioscorides  that  the  seeds,  when  taken  in  any  con- 
siderable quantity,  produce  deleterious  eflects ;  but  we  are  told  by 
Dr»  Withering  that  he  has  known  six  drachms  taken  at  once  without 
any  remarkable  effect.  The  dose  of  the  bruised  seeds  b  firom  one 
scruple  to  a  drachm. 

Off.    The  Seed. 


•  Thii  form  of  tlio  fniit  diitbgnisbei  tba  g^^Boi  Coriandrm  froa  dl  tiM  oIlMr 
UabelUte.— fiL 
t  Abton's  Loot,  on  tho  Mat.  Mad.  toI.  i.  p.  S49. 
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RHODODENDRON  CHRYSANTHUM. 

YeUoW'Jhwered  Rhododendron.^ 


Class  Dbgandsia. — Order  MoNOOYNlA. 
ASvl.  Ord*  BicoBNES,  Unn,    Rhododbndra,  Juss. 

Gm,  Char.     Calyx  5-parted.    Corolla  nearly  fannel-i baped. 
SlamsMS  declined.     Capsule  S-celled. 

Spec.  Char.    Leaves  oblongs    reticalated,    ragged    above^ 
Corolla  irregularly  wheel-shaped. 


This  species  f  of  Rhododendron  is  a  native  of  Siberia,  and  like 
most  of  the  genus  delights  in  mountainous  situations ;  and  it  is  also 
occasionally  found  on  the  banks  of  rivers.  It  was  introduced  into 
thb  country  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  but  the  climate  is  not  con- 
genial to  this  shruby  and  it  seldom  perfects  its  flowers :  in  its  native 
c&ne  it  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

The  stem  rises  about  a  foot  in  height,  and  sends  off  several 
spreading  brdnches,  which  are  covered  with  a  brown  bark ;  the 
leaves  are  oblong,  obtuse,  thick,  veined,  reflexed  at  the  margin :  on 
the  upper  side  of  a  deep  green,  on  the  under  ferruginous  or  glau- 
cous, surrounding  the  branches  upon  strong  footstalks ;  the  flowers 
are  large,  yellow,  and  stand  upon  long  peduncles,  terminating  the 
branches  in  the  form  of  umbels;  the  calyx  is  persistent,  and  five* 
toothed;  the  corolla  is  monopetalous,  inclining,  irregularly  wheel* 
shaped,  and  divided  into  five  spreading  segments ;  the  filaments  are 
slender,  spreading,  nearly  the  length  of  the  corolla,  supporting  oVeA 
anthers ;  the  germen  is  pentagonal,  indented,  supporting  a  long  style, 
terminated  by  an  obtuse  stigma;  the  capsule  is  ovate,  somewhat 
angular,  and  divided  into  five  cells,  which  contain  many  small  irre* 
gular  greybh  seeds. 
The  yellow-flowered  rhododendron  was  first  described,  and  its 


*  Fig. «.  tba  oapmlfl.    6.  A  traotrerM  leotiMi  of  the  csptole. 
t  Sisteoi  ipMiM  m  CBomtfBtcd  in  the  Hurt.  Cut*  m  htmg  caltivated  ia  our 
b«UBi6  gai^«M» 

VOL.   II.  X 
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'medicinal  propertied  made  known^  by  Gmelin  and  Steller,  aliout  the 
year  1!247/  who  oientioii  it  as  a  medicine  BuceetafnUy  used  (in 
Siberia  and  other  northern  situations)  for  the  cure  of  rheumatism, 
and  other  painful  affections  of  the  joints.  It  did  not.  however, 
excite  much  attention  as  a  remedial  agent  till  about  the  year  1779, 
when  Koelpin  strongly  recommended  it  as  an  efficacious  medicine, 
not  only  in  rheumatism  and  gout,  but  in  venereal  CHSca,  and  it  is 
now  very  commonly  employed  in  various  parts  of  Curope.f 

Sensible  Qualities.  The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  inodorous, 
their  taste  bitterish,  astringent,  and  somewhat  austere;  water 
extracts  these  qualities  either  by  infusion  or  decoction. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses. — The  leaves  of  this  plant 
are  stimulant,  diaphoretic,  and  narcotic ;  we  are  told,  that  when 
taken,  they  first  increase  the  arterial  action  and  excite  perspiration, 
and  that  these  effects  are  followed  by  a  gradual  diminution  of  the 
pulse,  which  in  one  patient  was  reduced  to  thirty-eight  beats.|  In  large 
doses  they  prove  a  powerful  narcotic  poison,  producing  all  the  symp- 
toms common  to  other  narcotics,  viz.  nausea,  vomiting,  intoxication, 
delirium,  &c.§   In  Siberia  they  use  a  decoction  of  this  plant,  made  by 
putting  two  drachms  of  the  dried  leaves  in  an  earthen  pot,  with  about 
ten  ounces  of  boiling  water,  keeping  it  nearly  at  a  boiling  heat^  for 
a  night ;    this  they  take  in  the  morning,  and  by  repeating  it  three 
or  four  times,  genially  effected  a  cure.     When  administered  in  this 
way,  it  is  said  to  occasion  heat,  thirst,  and  some  degree  of  delirium, 
and  also  a  peculiar  creeping  sensation  in  the  parts  affected,  which 
after  a  few  hours  subsides,  and  the  pain  is  relieved.    It  has  been 
remarked  by  Steiler,  that  the  effects  produced  by  this  plant  are 
found  to  vary  according  to  the  soil  on  which  it  grows:  that  pro- 
duced in  one  place  having  been  uniformly  found  narcotic,  that  of 
another  cathartic,    and  that  of  a  third   productive  of  a  sense  of 
suffocation. 

This  plant  has  not  been  much  used  in  this  country,  but  when  pre- 
scribed, it  is  usually  given  in  the  form  of  decoction,  made  by  boiling 
half  an  ounce  of  the  dried  leaves  in  ten  or  twelve  ounces  of  water, 
over  a  slow  fire,  for  twelve  hours,  in  a  covered  vessel.    The  dose  of 


*  Flora  SibericA,  toI.  it.  p.  121. 

f-  P«Um  Flonr  RoMwa,  aad  J*  H.  Zahn  DiicM^dinaBg^d*  Rhodod.  Chiyiaotb. 
178S. 

X  See  Home'ii  CHik  Bxp«r.  p.  140. 

f  ftmilar  elToetK  weM  prodaetd  os  •  goat,  which  ob  Mting  tea  leaves  of  tba  plant  wa» 
seised  in  a  few  niBOtes  with  treDblings,  eopor,  &e«    See  Smkr  in  Gawftiy  L  c» 
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the  struncd  liquor  is  from  one  to  two  ounces  twice  ft  day ;  thi% 
qontitj  may  be  padnally  incretised.  During  the  operation  of  this 
BMdicine,  it  is  best  to  avoid  taking  liquids  as  much  as  possible,  as 
t^  are  apt  to  induce  vomiting. 

Off.        The  Leaves. 


ZINGIBER  OFFICINALE. 

Narrow-leaved  Ginger.^ 


Class  MoNANDRiA. — Order  MoNOGYNiA. 
Nai  Ord»  Scitaminsjs,  Linm.    Cavvjb,  Juu. 

6sN  Char.  Aniher  doable,  lament  lengthened  beyond 
the  anther,  with  a  farrowed  awl-shaped  apox.  Stffk 
received  in  the  farrow  of  the  anther. 

SpBc.  Char.  Bracteas  ovate-lanceolate,  acute.  Nectary 
3.1obed. 

The  Ginger  plant  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  and  is  supposed 
to  grow  in  the  greatest  perfection  on  the  coast  of  Malabarif  and 
Bengal.  It  is  also  said  to  grow  wild  in  some  parts  of  America ;  but 
JacquiD  says  "  Sylvestrum  in  America  non  vidi ; "  be  that  as  it  may, 
it  u  now  plentifully  cultivated  in  the  warmer  parts  of  America,  and 
^be  West  India  islands,  from  whence  chiefly  it  is  imported  into 
Europe.  It  was  first  introduced  into  this  country  by  Mr.  P.  Miller, 
^Qt  the  year  173  i,t  and  is  still  cultivated  in  the  dry  stoves  in  some 
of  oar  botanic  gardens,  flowering  in  September. 

The  root  is  perennial,  firm,  tuberous,  of  a  compressed  roundish 
form,  beset  with  tr^sverse  rugae, « covered  with  ash  coloured  bark, 
tod  sends  forth  many  long  fibres  and  ofl'^jets ;  the  internal  substance 
of  the  younger  roots  is  soft,  fleshy  and  greenish :  of  the  older,  it  is 
coojwct  and  fibrous ;  the  leaf-stalks  are  about  three  feet  high,  round, 
bttbaceous,  upright  and  leafy ;  the  leaves  are  linear,  lanceolate,  or 


*  ^*  <L.tbe  stjie.    i.  The  anthers,     c.  The  stigma,     d.  One  of  the  oater  braotea. 

t  We  ire  told  bj  Dr.  Ainslie,  (Vide  Materia  Indica)  that  the  ginger  plant  is  a 
^Tc  of  manj  eastern  eoontries,  hot  it  is  no  irhere  to  l>e  foaod  of  a  6ner  qaafit^  than 
oaths  coast  of  Malabar. 

I  Rort  Kewensis.  It  is  said  to  hare  bees  raia^  here  before  the  year  1605,  b| 
^»ird  Lord  Zoneh.— £rf« 
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^fword-abaped,  wnootb,  pointed,  entire,  and  stand  alternately  upon 
the  sheaths  of  the  stalks ;  the  flowering  stem  rises  about  a  foot  high, 
erect,  round,  alternately  sheathed,  with  tubular  bracteas,  and 
terminates  in  an  obtuse  imbricated  spike;  the  flowers  appear  solitary^ 
between  the  bracteal  scales  of  the  spike ;  the  corolla  is  monopetalous, 
tubular,  and  divided  into  three  unequal  segments,  of  a  yellowish 
colour,  and  revolute ;  the  nectary  occupies  the  mouth  of  the  tube  of 
the  corolla,  and  has  a  bilabiated  appearance :  the  lip  is  obtusely 
trifid,  of  a  reddish  purple  colour,  and  marked  with  yellowish  dots  * 
there  is  only  one  filament,  which  b  extended  beyond  the  anther, 
which  is  oblong,  and  of  a  whitish  colour ;  the  style  is  long  an<l 
filiform ;  the  stigma  is  obtuse  and  villous ;  tbe  capsule  is  three-celled , 
and  contains  many  seeds. 

This  plant  is  the  Amomum  Zingiber  of  Wildenow,  the  Zingiber 
Majusof  Rumphius;*  and  the  Ztyy/Sifitcof  Dioscorides:  at  Malabar 
it  is  named  Ischi.f  Its  Greek  appellation  is  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  the  Persian,  Zungebeel ;  and  probably  the  English  name  ginger 
from  the  district  of  Gingi,  where  it  grows  particularly  abundant* 
In  Jamaica,  where  it  is  now  extensively  cultivated,  ginger  attains  its 
full  height,  and  flowers  about  August  or  September,  and  fades  about 
the  close  of  the  year.  When  the  stalks  are  entirely  withered,  the 
roots  are  in  a  proper  state  for  digging ;  this  is  generally  performed 
in  the  months  of  January  and  February.  After  being  dug,  they  are 
picked,  cleansed,  and  gradually  seethed  or  scalded  in  boiling  water^ 
they  are  then  spread  out,  and  exposed  every  day  to  the  sun,  till 
sufficiently  dried ;  and  after  being  divided  into  parcels  of  about 
100 lb.  weight  each,  they  are  packed  in  bags  for  the  market:  this  is 
called  black  giiiger.|  White  ginger  is  the  root  of  the  sameplant,  but 
instead  of  being  scalded,  which  gives  the  dark  appearance  to  tbe 
former,  each  root  is  picked,  separately  washed,  scraped,  and  dried 
with  great  care.  We  are  told  by  Jacquin,§  that  ginger  loses  part  of 
its  essential  oil  by  being  immersed  in  boiling  water,  and  from  this 
cause  black  ginger  is  less  useful  for  medicinal  and  other  purposes 
than  the  white. 

When  the  roots  are  intended  to  be  preserved  in  syrup,  they  are 
dug  up  when  the  shoots  are  not  more  than  five  or  six  inches  in 
height. 


*  Herb.  AmboineDfte,  S,  p.  166»  torn.  Isn«  f.  L 
ir  Hprt.  Malab.  Il«  p.  91,  ton.  xii. 
i  fjcmg'i  History  of  Junaioa,  p.  700. 
i  VidsHoit.Vladob.  vol.i.  No.  75. 
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ler,  when  good,  is  fim,  somewhat  heavy,  and*  free  from 
worn  holes;  those  pieces  that  are  light,  soft,  friable,  and  fibrous, 
ire  of  BB  inferior  quality,  and  should  be  rejected, 

SsirsiBLB  AND  CHEMICAL  QuALiTiBs,  &c.  Ginger  has  a 
peculiar  q>icy  odour,  which  depends  upon  the  essential  oil  it  con- 
tains; its  taste  is  hot  and  pungent;  both  water  and  spirit  extract 
theie  qoalities.  Ginger  root  contains  a  very  large  proportion  of 
sHreh,  eombined  with  fecnla  and  resin.  From  the  analysis  of  gin- 
S^  by  MM.  Mono  and  Ronen,*  it  u  composed  of  resin  soluble  in 
ether,  resinous  matter  insoluble  u  ether,  ▼egeto-animal  matter,  a 
lobstaoce  analogous  to  osmazome,  acetic  acid,  a  blueish  green  oil, 
acdite  of  potass,  starch,  gum,  sulphur,  several  oxides,  and  lignia. 
Tbe  distilled  oil  is  of  a  red  colour,  limpid,  with  the  taste  and  odour 
of  tbe  root.  We  are  told  by  Rheede,  that  it  swims  on  water,  but 
that  sold  in  the  shops  sinks,  and  has  a  smell  of  turpentine.  The  pun- 
gency of  ginger  resides  in  a  resino-extractive  matter,  which  is  com* 
hiocd  with  fecula,  but  may  be  obtained  separate  by  evaporating  the 
^real  tincture  on  the  surface  of  water. 

Medical  Propbrtibs  and  Uses.  Ginger  is  stimulant  and 
nmiaative.  It  is  seldom  given  but  in  combination  with  other  medi- 
cttcs,  when  it  forms  an  useful  adjunct.  Tbe  cases  in  which  it  is 
»ore  uamediately  serviceable,  are  flatulent  colics,  debility  and  laxity 
^  the  stomach  and  intestines,  gout  when  it  attacks  the  stomach,f 
win  torpid  and  phlegmatic  constitutions,  to  excite  brisker  vascular 
>ctiott«  We  are  informed  by  Dr.  Ainslie,  that  th«^  Europeans  in 
tDdia,  of  delicate  nerves,  frequently  use  an  infusion  of  ginger  in 
P^  of  common  tea  ;  this  is  either  prepared  with  dry  ginger,  or 
^  green  root  cut  into  thin  slices.  From  the  considerable  flow  of 
niiva  it  excites  when  chewed,  it  has  been  found  an  useful  sialogogue 
m  relieving  the  pain  of  tooth-ache,  and  also  in  relaxations  of  the 
ovnla  Slid  tonsils,  and  in  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  tbe  tongue. 
Ginger  is  given  in  substance,  when  powdered,  in  doses  of  from  ten 
^  twenty  grains.  It  enters  into  many  of  the  officinal  preparations 
of  our  pharmacopoeias. 

Off.  The  Root. 

Off.  Pp.    Syrupus  Zingiberis,  L.  E.  D. 
Tinctura  Zingiberis,  L.  D. 


*  ^ov.de  Phann.  Jose  I82S. 

^  Ib  Sir  J.  SiDolatf^i  Code  of  Health,  wa  are  iDformed  of  tbe  Tirtoet  whioh  giai^er 
f^***iNf  IB  kaepbg  off  the  goat,[as  iostanoed  in  the  oaae  of  Lord  Rivers,  who  took  it 
ii  large  doict  for  aore  tbia  thirty  jaars  with  the  hapt4«ii  effMU.  Vol.  i,  p.  SSS. 
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Rattle-snake  Milk-fport.^ 


Clan  DiA^DBLPHiA.— OrAr  Ootakdria. 
Hat.  Ord.  Lombntacba,  Linn.    Pbdicclares,  Juu. 

CtRN.  Char.     Calyx  five-leaded^   with   two   of  the   leaflets 
wing-shaped  aad  coloured.     Legume  cordate^  two-celled 

Sfbg.  Char.     Leavee  alternate,   lanceolate.     Stem    erect, 
berbaoeoos,  aioiple.    S^ke  terminal.    Fhwere  beardless. 


The  Genus  Polygala  comprises  a  very  numerous  tribe  of  plants, 
natives  of  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  M.  de  Candolle  enumerates 
above  one  hundred  and  sixty  species^  of  which  about  thirty  have 
been  introduced  into  our  botanic  gardens.  Of  this  nun^erous 
family  of  plants,  one  species  only  b  indigenous  to  Britain,  the 
Polygala  Vulgaris,  which  is  common  in  many  parts  of  England, 
growing  in  pastures,  aad  upon  dry  heaths.f  The  rattle-snake  milk- 
wort is  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  other  parts  of  North  America, 
flowering  in  June  and  August;  it  was  first  introduced  into  oar 
gardens  about  the  year  1T69,  by  Mr,  P.  Miller. 

The  root  is  perennial,  woody,  branched^  contorted,  about  the 
thickness  of  a  finger,  and  covered  with  a  grey  or  aih-coloured  bark ; 
it  sends  up  several  stems,  which  are  of  a  dark  reddish  colour,  itnd 
rise  nearly  a  foot  in  height,  erect,  round,  smooth  and  slender ;  the 
leaves  are  oblong,  or  lance-shaped,  acutely  pointed,  of  a  pale  green, 
and  stand  alternately  sessile,  or  upon  very  short  footstalks;  the 
flowers  are  in  terminal  spikes,  of  the  papilionaceous  kind ;  the  calyiL 
is  persistent,  and  divided  into  three  narrow  segments  ;  the  corolla  ii 
composed  of  two  exterior  petals  or  wings,  which  are  flat,  and  of  an 
oval  shape,  a  short  tubular  standard  undivided  at  the  mouth,  and  a 
flattened  keel,  distended  towards  the  end,  from  whence  proceeds  t 


^  Fig.  4L  part  of  the  root.    6.  c.  d.  <.  tnd  /.  The  petab.    ^.  The  capsole.    k,  A 
■••d.    t.  The  Ibreo  tMdler  letTOf  oftiieodjx. 

I  Wt  w»  titd  by  Mr.  P.  Miller  there  ere  «iree  Ttriettet  of  thit  ipeetoi,  oae  witk 

Use,  «Mth»r  mUh  pwple,  tad  a  dM  ^Hifk  while  hloaaoma. 
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ycacMiftped  af>p«Mkge;  the  eight  ttuniHita  are  slated  at. Ike  b*ie 
ktolireportioM,  rnaad  attaebed  to  the  eaipila ;  the  anthen  a<re  tuba* 
hr»  Hid  opeo  at  their  Mimmit ;  the  germea  ia  obkisg,  and  suppoHa  a 
iimpk  erect  style,  erowaed  with  a  cloven  ttigma ;  the  ycaptdle  U 
•beonlate»  or  inyersely  heart-shapedi  and  oontaioa  two  aaall  oUoag 
Uackub  seeds.  • 

Thii  species  of  Polygala  was  iotrodaced  to  the  aAteatioB  of  the 
ntdicsl  profession,  about  ninety  years  sgo^  by  Dr.  John  Tennant^ 
wkose  iatereowne  with  the  American  ladians,  led  him  to  disoovet 
tto  they  possessed  a  specific  against  the  poison  of  the  rattle-snake, 
wkicb,  in  consequence  of  a  suitable  reward,  was  revealed  (o  hini»  and 
feood  to  be  the  root  of  tbit  plant. 

Skksiblb  and  Chbmical  Proybrties.  Rattle-snake  iwot 
has  little  or  no  odour;  when  chewed,  ite  taste  is  somewhat  bitter* 
vam  and  pungent,  mid  excites  a  peculiar  tingling  sensation  in  the 
hsott^  which  lasts  for  some  considerable  time  ;  these  qualities 
Kside  in  the  Imrk,  the  central  woody  part  being  almost  inert :  both 
mter  and  alcohol  eatract  its  active  priodples,*  (which  appiear  to  re* 
tide  a  a  reamons  substance),  but  the  latter  most  completely.  Tht 
«8teiy  infusion  is  pale  yellow,  with  a  weak  smell,  but  a  strong  taste 
of  the  root ;  sulphate  of  iron  produces  no  change  in  the  infusion. 
The  active  matter  taken  up  by  alcohol  is  precipitated  from  the 
lisctDce  by  the  addition  of  water;  the  etliereal  tincture,  on  evapora- 
tios,  leaves  a  sinMlar  substance.  A  peculiar  vegetable  principle  has 
heet  discovered  by  Gehlen,  in  the  roots  of  Senega,  to  which  he  gave 
the  same  of  Senegin  :  this  is  obtained  by  treating  the  afeoholie  ex^ 
tract  by  ether  and  water,  the  iuvmer  abstracting  a  certain  portkm  of 
resiQ,  and  the  latter  some  mucilagbous  and  sacchtiriue  matter.  M. 
Peschicr  has  also  analysed  the  roots  of  Senega,  and  from  six  ounces 
Mparated  one  hundred  graios  of  a  peculiar  alkaline  principle,  which 
he  has  named  Polygalina  ;  this  is  united  to  a  new  acid,  which  he  has 
denominated  Polygaline  :  this  salt  he  supposes  to  contain  the  active 
principle  of  the  roots.* 

Medical  Propertibs  and  Uses.  This  is  a  stimulating  su- 
dorific ;  in  small  doses  it  is  expectorant  and  diuretic ;  in  larger  doses 
CBietic  and  cathartic.  Soon  after  the  introduction  of  this  medicine 
u  a  specific  for  the  bite  of  the  rattle  snake,  it  excited  the  attention  of 
physicians  as  a  remedial  agent  in  the  cure  of  many  disorders.    Dr. 


*  It  it  prolMbTe  tBe  Senegin  of  GeBlen  if  idtniical  wilB  (fie  FoTygalinc  of  H. 
P«KMer.-«.  • 
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Teonant,  observing'  that  pleuritic  symptoms  are  generally  produced 
by  the  action  of  this  poison,  inferred  that  the  rattle-snake  root  might 
also  be  an  useful  remedy  in  pneumonia,  and  some  diseases  related  to 
it;  he  accordingly  tried  it,  and,  from  the  experience  of  himself  and 
others,  fi>und  it  a  useful  medicine  in  those  disorders;  but  on  accouot 
of  its  stimulant  properties  it  should  not  be  employed  till  after  the 
resolution  of  the  inflsmmation  by  depletion  and   evacuations.     It 
proves  most  serviceable  in  the  advanced  stages  of  those  disorders^ 
(vrhen  further  depletion  is  forbid  from  the  debility  of  the  patient,)  by 
promoting  expectoration  and  relieving  the  tightness  of  the  chest* 
It  has  also  been  prescribed  with  much  success  in   dropsies  aod 
rheumatism.     Dr.  Cullen  says,  "  We  have  had  some  instances  of  its 
being  useful,  especially  where  it  operated  by  producing  sweat."*^   We 
sre  told  by  Dr.  Bree,  that  he  found  the  decoction  of  Senega  emi- 
nently useful  in  asthma,  when  administered  to  old  people ;  but  in  the 
paroxysms  of  young  persons  he  found  it  too  irritating.     In  America 
it  has  been  much  used,  and  with  seeming  success,  in  croup.    In  this 
disorder  it  is  usually  given  in  decoction,,  in  divided  doses  repeated  at 
intervals,  until  it  operates  either  as  an  emetic  or  cathartic ;  it  is  also 
used  as  a  stimulant  gargle  in  the  same  disease.    Dr.  Brandreth  of 
Liverpool  has  also  prescribed  the  extract  of  Senega  in  combination 
with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  with  some  success,  in  cases  of  lethargy. 
It  may  be  given  either  in  powder  or  decoction  ;  the  former  in  doses 
of  from  ten  grains  to  one  drachm,  the  latter  in  doses  of  from  one  to 
two  or  three  ounces  three  or  four  times  a  day*    It  is  often  prescribed 
in  coipbination  with  opium,  camphor,  or  aromatics,  which  check  the 
nauseating  effects  it  frequently  produces* 

Off.  The  Root. 

Off.  Pp.     Decoctum  Senegse,  L. 
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PRUNUS  DOMESTICA. 

Common  Plumb  Tret.^ 


Clou  IcosANDRiA. — Order  Monogynia. 
JWrf.  Ord,  PoMACBJB,  jLtiiii.    R08ACBJB9  Jm$i» 

€bn.  Char.      Calyx  five-parted,    inferior.      Petals,   fire. 
Nut  nf  the  drupe  with  prominent  sntares. 

Spsc.  Char.      Peduncles  nearly  solitary.      Leaves   orate* 
poinled,  conToIate.     Branches  a^enleu. 


This  tree  is  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  Asia,  but  has  been  so  long 
natondized  to  Britain  that  it  is  now  ranked  among  our  indigenous 
plants.  It  is  found  growing  wild  in  hedge-rows  and  coppices  in  many 
pirts  of  the  country,  flowering  in  April  and  May.  We  are  told  by 
Pliny  that  this  tree  was  brought  from  Syria  into  Greece,  and  from 
Aeooe  into  Italy.  By  Dioscorides  this  tree  was  called  Ko%%OftiiAf «, 
and  the  frnit  Koxxv/xi^Xtf,  but  it  is  uncertain  from  what  particular 
variety  of  prune  our  naturalized  species  originally  sprung.f  Da 
Hamel|  describes  forty-eight  varieties  of  this  species  of  Prunus,  and 
Mayer  §  a  still  greater  number.  The  Syrian  plumbs  were  much 
esteemed  by  the  ancients,  particularly  a  variety  that  grew  in  the 
ndghbourhood  of  Damascus,  and  hence  a  variety  of  the  fruit  is  still 
known  by  the  name  of  Pruna  Damascena. 

This  species  of  Pninus  rises  to  the  height  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet, 
with  spreading  branches;  the  trunk  and  branches  are  covered  with 
smooth  bark,  of  a  dark  brown  colour ;  the  ieaves  are  ovate,  pointed* 
slightly  serrated,  veined,  smooth,  of  a  pale  bright  green  on  the  upper 
mirhee,  pubescent  on  the  under  side,  stand  upon  short  footstalks* 
which  have  two  ghinds  near  the  base  of  the  leaf,  and  when  young 
convolnted;  the  flowers  surround  the  branches  on  short  solitary 
pednncles;  the  calyx  is  divide  into  five  narrow- concave  segments; 


*  Fig. «.  Ibe  firoit    b.  The  itone  or  mrt.    e.  The  kernel, 
t  B«ahiB  refers  it  to  the  Frana  oeret  ninor  prtBOOcia. 
t  Arbes  Pniit.  torn.  it.  page  05  iq. 
4  Pomma  Fnseoo.  torn.  i.  page  110. 
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the  corolla  consists  of  five  obovate  white  petals;  the  filaments 
more  than  twenty,  tapering,  inserted  into  the  calyx,  and  fumislied 
with  yellow  anthers ;  the  germen  is  round,  and  supports  a  simple 
style,  crowned  with  a  globular  stigma  ;  the  fruit  is  a  superior  oval 
drupe,  consisting  of  a  sweet  fleshy  pulp,  covered  with  a  purple 
coloured  pellicle,  and  including  in  the  centre  an  almond-shaped  nut 
or  stone. 

Sbnsiblb  Quautibs,  &c,— -Plumbs  or  prunes,  when  perfectly 
ripe,  have  a  pleasant  sweetish  subacid  taste,  but  are  nearly  inodorous* 
They  are  composed  chiefly  of  mucus  combined  with  saccharine 
matter,  and  a  large  proportion  of  malic  acid.  Prunes  lose  much  of 
their  acidity  by  drying,  and  from  this  circuraistance  the  dried  firait 
is  considered  more  wholesome  than  the  recent. 

Mbdical  Propbrtibs  and  Usbs.  Prunes  considered  medi- 
cinally are  emollient,  cooling  and  laxative;  and  form  a  pleasant 
addition  to  purgative  decoctions  and  electuaries.  They  are  found  to 
be  peculiarly  useful  in  costive  habits,  and  may  be  taken  ad  Ubitusm^ 
either  in  thdr  dry  state,  as  they  are  met  with  in  the  shops,  or  boiled 
down  to  a  soft  pulp,  in  which  state  they  form  an  useful  laxative  fox 
young  children.  The  recent  fruit  when  perfectly  ripe,  and  taken  in 
a  moderal;e  quantity,  proves  a  pleasant  and  wholesome  food ;  but  in 
an  immature  state,  or  when  taken  too  freely,  is  very  liable  to  pro- 
duce diarrhofea,  colic,  &c. 

Off.  The  dried  Fruit. 


AGRIMONIA  EUPATORIA. 

Common  Agrimony  J^ 


Class  DoDBCANORiA. — Order  Digynia. 
Nsi.  OrJL  Sbntico8a»  Umn.    Rosacbji^  Jus$. 

6bn.  Char.    Calyx  five-toothed,  guarded  by  another.    Petals 
five.    Seed  two,  in  the  bottom  of  the  calyx. 


*  Fig.  a.  Uie  ealjs.    &.  Ths  styl«l  and  stigmsU,    *.  The  cspisle.    d.  Seeds. 
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8fXC.  Chab*  LeavBM  interraptedly  pinaated,  with  ao  odd 
coe.  Pimut  sessile,  the  terminal  one  petiolate*  Fnii 
hispid. 


This  species*  of  Agrimooy,  the  Euxetruplx  of  Dioscorides,  is  aa 
bdigeooiis  perennial  plant,  common  about  the  borders  of  fields  and 
kcdges  in  most  parts  of  thb  cooatry ;  it  is  also  found  not  onty  in 
nsoj  parts  of  Europe,  but  also  in  Asia  and  America.  Agrimony 
lowers  in  June  and  July,  and  when  gathered  for  medicinal  use 
ibeiild  be  ^nt  in  full  flower. 

The  rool  is  scaly,  and  of  a  reddish  brown  colour ;  die  stalk  is 
eisets  round  or  somewhat  angular,  hairy,  of  a  reddish  hue,  and  rises 
fnm  one  to  three  feet  in  height;  the  leaves  are  alternate,  inter- 
ruptedly pinnated,  composed  of  from  three  to  five  or  six  pair  of 
pinnm,  and  a  terminal  one ;  the  leaflets  are  oppottte,  sessile,  ovate, 
deeply  serrated,  rough;  the  small  intermediate  ones  are  entire  or 
tiifid;  the  stipulx  ate  two,  opposite,  serrated  and  spreading;  the 
flowers  are  in  long  terminal  spikes,  supported  on  short  peduncles, 
withtrifid  braeteas;  the  calyx  is  permanent,  and  divided  into  five 
ovate  pointed  segments,  and  surrounded  with  rigid  hairs ;  the  involu- 
cnim  is  composed  of  two  indented  leaves,  situated  at  the  base  of  the 
ISena ;  the  corolla  consists  of  five  petals,  ovate,  spreading,  of  a 
goMen  yellow  colour,  and  inserted  into  a  glandular  substance  at  the 
base  of  the  germ ;  the  filaments  are  from  five  to  twelve,  supporting 
two*lobed  anthers ;  the  germeo  is  infmor ;  the  styles  crowned  with 
hkut  stigmas ;  the  capsule  is  formed  of  the  calyx,  and  contains  two 
roiin£ah,  smooth  seeds,  one  of  which  is  often  abortive. 

Sensible  Qualities,  &c.  Both  the  leaves  and  flowers  of 
sgrfanony,  when  recent,  have  an  agreeable  aromatic  odour,  the  latter 
somewhat  nMMre  powerful  than  the  former ;  the  smell,  which  depends 
upon  a  volatile  oil,  is  entirely  dissipated  by  exsiccation.  The 
leaves  have  a  slightly  bitter  and  subastringent  taste ;  they  readily 
give  out  their  virtues  both  to  water  and  spirit.  In  distillation  with 
water,  a  small  quantity  of  oil  is  obtained,  of  a  golden  yellow  colour, 
which  smells  agreeably  and  strongly  of  the  herb.  The  watery 
iafbsion  reddens  the  infusion  of  turnsol.    Potass  and  its  carbonates 


*  TKm  genu  AgruMsia  oompriMB  but  few   speoiefi  m  oaij  being  known  and 
oiliifated  in  our  garden! • — Xd. 
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tkms  it  iwiiaUy  acquires  a  greater  height  ;***  it  is  frequeutly  met  with 
in  the  neigh  bonrbood  of  London^  aboat  Charlton  and  €3ombe 
Wood,  flewering  in  July  and  August. 

The  root  is  woody,  fibrous  and  of  a  yellowish  colour ;  the  stalk 
rises  erect  to  about  a  foot  in  height,  smooth,  angular,  generally 
simple,  but  sometimes  with  a  few  branches;  the  flowers  are  terminal, 
and  produced  in  a  corymbus  or  bunch ;  the  calyx  a  perianthnm  of 
one  leaf,  pennanent,  about  half  the  length  of  the  tube  of  the  corolla, 
fiTe-deH,  with  the  segments  subulate  and  erect ;  the  corolla  is  of  a 
pink  colour,  monopetalous,  funnel-shaped,  the  tube  cylindrical, 
striated  and  extremely  thin,  the  limb  is  divided  into  five  elliptical 
equal  segments,  spreading  and  slightly  concave ;  the  filaments  are 
thread-shaped,  somewhat  bent  down,  and  furnished  with  oblong^ 
twisted  anthers,  of  a  yellow  colour ;  the  germen  is  oblong,  filling  the 
tube  of  the  corolla ;  the  style  is  about  half  the  length  of  the  germen, 
sometimes  bifid  ;  stigma  clubbed,  composed  of  two  lips  and  villous ; 
capsule  ohiong,  pointed,  shining,  covered  by  the  tube  of  the  corolla, 
divisible  into  two  parts,  with  a  cavity  in  each,  containing  numerous 
small,  roondbh,  yellow  seeds.  We  learn  from  Pliny ,t  that  centaury 
has  its  name  K^vrffvpiov  from  Chiron  the  Centaur ;  it  was  classed  by 
linoaens  with  the  gentians,  but  more  modem  botanists  have 
removed  it  to  the  genus  Chironea,  to  which  it  appears  more  properly 
to  belong,  its  botanical  character  exactly  corresponding  with  the 
latter  tribe  of  plants. 

Sensible  Qualities,  Sec.  This  plant  is  almost  inodorous,  but 
has  an  extremely  bitter  and  disagreeable  taste,  whence  the  ancients 
denominated  ii/el  terra,  or  gall  of  the  earth.  The  active  parts  of 
this  plant  are  dissolved  readily  both  by  water  and  rectified  spirit; 
water  takes  up  along  with  the  bitter  a  large  quantity  of  an  insipid 
mnciiaginous  substance ;  rectified  spirit  dissolves  little  more  than  the 
pure  bitter  part,  which  appears  to  be'  resin.  Hence,  on  inspissating 
the  two  solutions  to  the  same  consistence,  the  watery  extract  proves 
much  less  bitter  than  the  spirituous,  and  its  quantity  above  four 
times  greater. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Centaury  is  justly  esteemed 
an  eficacioQs  bitter ;  it  is  tonic,  stomachic  and  antiseptic,!  njnd  in 


*  CartM,  Flon  Lradiiiciiiit. 

"f  Pliiu  lib.  XXV.  c.  6k  p.  .635. 

t  Vide  Priogle,  Diaeases  of  the  Aimj,  App.  p.  66. 
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additioii  to  these  qualities  often  proves  mildly  callMurtic  ;*  this  flmiat 
was  mach  used  in  febrile  disoiders  previous  to  the  knowledge  of 
Peruvian  bark*  which  now  superMdesit  too  genevsUj:  for  many 
cases  of  lever  are  found  to  be  aggravated  bj  the  Cinchona,  yet 
readily  yield  to  simple  bitters^of  which,  the  centaury  is  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  most,  and  will  be  found  to  supply  the  place  of  more 
expensive  exotics.  In  dyspeptic  complaints,  and  weaknefpes  of  the 
stomach  and  digestive  organs  it  is  an  useful  remedy.  It  has  also  been 
given  with  the  same  success  in  chlorosis,  gout^f  w<mn8»  scurvy,  Ac. 
It  is  given  in  powder  in  doses  of  from  thirty  to  sixty  grains^  and  in 
infusion  (made  by  macerating  two  ounces  of  the  dried  tops  in  one 
pint  of  boiling  water)  in  doses  of  one  or  two  ounces  three  or  four 
times  a  day» 

Off.        The  flowmng  Tops. 


ANETHUM  GRAVEOLENS. 
Common  DilLX 


Pentamdria. — Order  Digynia* 
Nat.  Ord.  Umbellate,  linm.  Juss. 


6bn*    Char.     FruU   neariy  ovate,    oompressed,   striated. 
Petals  involuted,  entire. 

Spsc.  Char.    Fruit  compressed. 


This  plant  is  a  native  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  flowering  in  June 

.  and  July ;  it  is  common  in  the  com  fields  of  those  countries.     It  is 

said  to  have  been  first  cultivated  in  Britain  by  Gerarde,  in  1S97.  We 


*  When  giren  io  oontidenble  doiei •    Ed* 

•f*  Centaniy  fonned  ooe  of  tha  bgredienU  in  the  eelebimtod  Pnrflend  powd«rt.    Ed, 
t  Fig.  a.  the  ooroUa  magnified.    (•  The  gemen  and  stjlea.    «•  TJm  ooioUa  tf  the 
fennel. 
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mtMhj  Hiller,*  that  this  phtnt  ii  propagated  by  sowing  the  seeds 
in  autoBiB  sooo  after  they  are  ripe,  for  if  they  are  kept  oat  of  the 
groood  till  sprii^  they  frequently  miscarry ;  or  if  any  of  the  phmts 
do  cone  ap  they  often  decay  before  they  have  perfiected  their  seeds. 
Thej  lore  a  light  soil,  and  will  not  bear  to  be  traasplanted,  bat  must 
be  sown  where  they  are  to  remain ;  for  if  the  plants  be  removed 
tiny  will  not  produce  good  seeds ;  therefore,  the  best  way  is,  when 
the  pkats  are  come  up  to  hoe  them  out  as  practised  for  onions, 
cinotii  &c.  leaving  the  plants  eight  or  ten  inches  asunder 
ereryway. 

The  root  is  long,  tapering,  of  a  whitish  colour,  striking  deep  bto 
the  ground,  aad  sending  off  many  strong  fibres :  from  the  root 
proceed  several  alems,  which  are  erect,  smooth,  striated,  jointed, 
bnmched,  and  rise  to  the  height  of  about  two  feet ;  the  leaves  are 
alteniste,  and  placed  at  the  joints  of  the  stalks,  standing  upon 
&hcatfay  footstalks :  they  Itfe  doubly  pinnated,  with  the  pinnae  linear 
and  pointed,  smooth  and  ghucous ;  the  iowers  are  produced  in 
tenninal  umbels,  whieh  are  large,  flat,  and  composed  of  several 
ndii;  it  has  neither  general  nor  partial  involucrum ;  the  corolla  con- 
sists of  five  yellow,  ovate,  obtuse,  concave  petals,  with  the  apex 
isflected ;  the  filaments  are  longer  than  the  corolla,  and  furnished 
vith roundish  anthers;  the  germen  is  inferior  and  covered  by  the 
aectarinm ;  the  styles  are  very  short,  terounated  by  obtuse  stigmata ; 
the  seeds  are  two,  ovate,  flat  and  striated. 

Sbnsible  Qoautiss,  &c.  DUl  seeds  have  a  moderately  warm 
pnogent  taste,  and  aa  aromatic  and  somewhat  fragrant  smell:  these 
qnlities  depend  on  an  essential  oil  which  they  contain ;  four  pounds 
yi^ld  about  two  ounces  of  oil,  having  the  taste  and  odour  of  the 
Mcds  in  a  concentrated  degree.  Water  extracts  veiy  little  of  their 
^oet^  dther  by  infusion  or  digestion  for  many  hours;  alcohol 
extracts  both  flavour  and  odour. 

MxDicAL  P&oPEJiTisa  AND  UsBS.  From  the  time  of  Dios- 
^ondea  the  whole  plant  has  been  much  used  as  a  carminative  and 
stomachic  medicine,  and  greatly  esteemed  in  flatulent  colics,  dys- 
pepsia, and  oomplainta  arising  from  laxity  of  the  stomach,  &c.  i  &Qd 
ve  are  told  by  Murray,t  that  they  promote  the  secretion  of  milk* 
Is  the  present  day  they  are  chiefly  used  (in  the  form  of  the  distilled 
^^^1  prepared  firom  them)  in  flatulent  colic  and  hiccough  of  infimts. 


t  App.  Ilfd.  vol.  L  p.  889. 
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in  quantity  proportioned  to  the  age  of  the  patient.  The  dose  of  the 
powdered  seeds,  when  given  to  adults,  is  from  twenty  groins  to  one 
drachm* 

Off.  The  Seed. 

Off.  Pp.    Aqua  Anethi,  L. 


ANETHUM  FCENICULUM. 

Common  Fennel.* 


For  Class,  Order,  and  Gen.  Char. 
see  preceding  Article. 

Spec.  Char.    Fruit  ovate. 


This  species  of  Anethum  is  a  biennial  plant,  a  native  of  the 
South  of  Europe,  but  has  been  long  naturalized  to  Britain,  growing 
wild  on  dry  chalky  soils.  It  is  also  much  cultivated  for  medicinal 
and  culinary  purposes,  flowering  in  July  and  August.  The  root  is 
white,  fibrous  and  tapering,  three  or  four  stems'  often  rise  from  the 
same  root,  and  are  from  three  to  four  feet  in  height,  branched,  round, 
striated,  jointed,  leafy,  and  of  a  glaucous  tinge;  the  leaves  are 
tripinnate,  composed  of  long,  smooth,  depending,  linear  leaflets  of  a 
deep  green  colour,  and  stand  alternately  at  the  joints  of  the  stems ; 
the  flowers  are  produced  in  terminal  umbels;  there  are  no  involucra; 
the  corolla  consists  of  five  ovate,  emarginated  petals  of  a  yellow 
colour,  and  their  points  turned  inwards ;  the  filaments  are 
spreading,  shorter  than  the  petals,  and  bear  double  anthers ;  Uic 
germen  resembles  that  of  dill ;   the  seeds  are  two,  ovate,  very  little 


*  This  ptant^being  so  wtll  knowi,  we  thooght  it  would  be  quite  sopcrflaoas  to  Sgnre 
it,  nore  especiollj  as  it  bean  so  aetr  a  resemblaoce  to  the  Anethom  GraToolens ;  on  the 
plate  of  whioh  we  ha?e  figured  (see  Fig.  o.)  the  corolla  of  the  feanel,  to  shew  the 
difierenoe  of  the  two  speeies. 
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compraBed,   Uiree*ribbed»   and    eociicled    with   a   membraQous 
maigiii. 

There  are  two  or  three  varieties  of  this  phmt.  The  officinal 
Foenicoli  Semina  of  the  London,  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  Colleges, 
are  the  prodnee  of  the  variety  indigenous  to  the  South  of  Europe, 
and  are  imported  £rom  Italy.  The  roots  are  the  produce  of  our 
wild  and  cultivated  species,  and  are  taken  up  in  spring  for  use. 

Sensible  Qualitiss,  &c.  The  roots  have  little  or  no  odour, 
and  a  slight  aromatic  and  sweetbh  taste.  The  seeds  are  fragrant  and 
hive  a  warm  sweet  taste ;  these  qualities  depend  upon  the  essential 
oQ  they  contain,  which  on  distfllation  with  water,  separates  and 
swims  upon  the  surfiice.  Both  the  flavour  and  odour  of  the  seeds 
are  imparted  to  alcohol.  Boiling  water  extracts  these  qualities  very 
imperfectly.  The  watery  infusion  is  somewhat  aromatic  and  not 
altered  by  sulphate  of  iron.  The  distilled  water  is  aromatic  and 
milky.  Seventy-five  pounds  of  seed  yield  about  thirty  ounces  of 
coloiirless  oil,  with  the  smell  and  taste  of  the  seed ;  it  *  congeals  and 
beoomes  like  butter  at  20^  Fahr.*  These  seeds  contain,  likewise,  a 
coiiaderable  quantity  of  a  gross,  insipid,  inodorous,  fixed  oil. 

Medical  Pbopbrtibs  and  Uses.  Fennel  was  esteemed  by 
Greek  phyadans  as  a  medicine  possessing  considerable ,  powers, 
particularly  for  promoting  the  secretion  of  milk,t  ^nd  also  as .  ar 
resolvent,  diuretic,  stomachic,  and  carminative.  Boerbaave  supposed 
the  root  to  possess  aperient  qualities.  In  modem  practice  the  plant 
is  altogether  nearly  dbregarded.  The  seeds  (the  officinal  part  of  the 
pfant)  are  carminative  and  stomachic,  but  certainly  less  so  than  either- 
the  diU,cantaway,1>r  aniseed ;  hence  the  preference  is  given  to  them, 
asd  fennel  is  seldom  prescribed  but  in  the  form  of  the  distilled  water 
of  the  London  Pharmacoposia,  which  forms  a  pleasant  vehicle  for 
xhabaib,  manna,  Ssc  when  given  to  infants.  The  seeds  may  be 
^ven  (when  braised)  in  doses  of  from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm. 

Off.  The  Seed. 

Off.  Pp.    Aqua  Foenicttii,  L.  D. 
Oleum  Fceniculi,  D. 


*  Gfaj'f  BleB«Btfl. 

t  Hippoe.  D«  Morb.  Hal,  Ub.  i,  ftot.  S,  p.  608|  Foes.    Dioscorid.  M.  M.  libi  iU. 
e.  81,  p.  SOS,  Stfte. 
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MYRISTICA  MOSCHATA. 

Tlie  Nutmeg  Tree* 


Class  Di(EciA.— Order  Mokadslphia. 
NaL  Ord.  Laubi,  Jusb. 

GsN.  Char.  Male.  Caljfx  bell-shaped,  trifid.  Carolia 
none.  FUamenis  anited  into  a  o<damnar  tabe.  Anthers  six 
or  tan  icoliering^ 

Female.  Cettyx  bell-shaped,  trifid,  decidaoui;. 
Corolla  none.  Style  none.  Stigma  two.  Seed  solitary, 
inolosed  in  a  coriaceons  arillas  (mace). 

Spec.  Cha9«  Leaves  eUiptic,  oblong,  pointed.  Psrianih  of 
one  leaf,  ooriaoeons. 


This  tree  is  a  native  of  the  Molucca  Isbnds.  It  was  onknown  to 
Iiniittas,t  and  was  first  described  by  Thunberg.  Wildeoow  in 
describing  this  tree  says,  **  habitat  in  Moluccis ;"  but  we  are  told 
by  Alibertt  that  it  is  also  a  natiye  of  America.  Its  ciltivation  it 
chiefly  confined  to  Banda,  which  includes  six  small  islands.  Polo- 
Aya,  Goeneoga,  Apia,  Lenteira,  Polerona,  and  Rosfengenia.  It  is 
also  cultivated  in  Sumatra,  where  a  great  qnanti^  is  reared,  auffi- 
clent  we  are  told  to  supply  the  whole  of  Europe  with  nutmegs  and 
mace. 

This  tree  rises  to  the  height  of  about  thirty  feet,  and  in  appear* 
ance   resembles  a  pear-tree,    producing   many  erect,    spreading- 
branches,  which,  as  well  as  the  trunli,  are  covered  with  a  smooth, 
ash-coloured  baric,  aboandkig  in  a  reddish,  glutinous  juice,  which 


*  ^ig.  a.  seotioB  of  the  rip«  fruit.  6*  The  maoe  from  which  the  Dut  has  been 
remoTod.  e.  The  seed  or  Dotmeg.  d.  Vertical  section  of  the  not  «•  Two  views 
of  the  embryo  magnified.  /•  A  female  flower  eat  open  to  shew  the  pbtillnm.  $•  A 
Bile  flower  oat  open,  skewing  the  aBthers.    h,  A  nMgniSed  anther. 

t  It  is  probable  onr  knowledge  of  the  nntmeg  tree  was  deriTed  from  the  ArahianSf 
bat  that  the  Uu^oBaXavct  of  Galen,  or  the  KwfMsav  of  TbSophrastoi,  riioild  be,  ts  top- 
posed  by  many,  the  free  ire  are  about  to  desorihe,  is  very  dosblirl. 

t  NooTcaax  EUmens  de  Th^rapeotie,  vol.  ii.  p  210. 


Ill      ■  w 


-  ,/^u,9tJ^4xt/  '-  /'CmcA^.^ 
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tndeft  v^ai  fhe  litfrk  is  wosoded ;  Ibe  leaTet  b«?e  ao  aroomfic 
neU,  are  eBiptical,  pointed,  undulated,  entiie,  firMn  three  to  ihne 
■ches  Ion;,  of  a  bright  green  colour  op  the  upper  surfiiee,  greytah 
tedenfeatfat  «*d  stand  on  short  petioles  placed  alternately  on  the 
knodiss ;  th^  flowers  are  inodoioas,  and  are  present  at  die  same 
lBie«ith  the  fruit.  The  male  and  female  flowers  are  on  the  same  or 
iqMrate  trees ;  fhe  ealys  is  thick  and  fleshy,  and  divided  into  three 
ipreMiing,  pointed  segments ;  there  are  no  corollas ;  the  filaments  in 
tbe  aub  flowers  are  united  into  a  cylindrical  column,  inserted  into 
^  nccptaele  ;  the  anthers  are  linear,  two-celled,  and  surrounding 
tbe  upper  half  of  the  filaments.  The  female  flowers  in  appearance 
NsosMe  the  male ;  the  germen  is  superior  or  ovate ;  style  short, 
tenmted  by  two  stigmas ;  the  fruit  is  an  elliptico-spheriodal  one- 
edUd  berry,  nearly  the  sine  of  a  peach,  smooth,  fleshy,  and  marked 
vitfc  a  shallow  longitudinal  groove  on  one  side :  the  fleshy  substance 
of  the  fruit  abounds  with  an  astringent  juice,  and  finally  dries  up 
Bto  a  coriaoeotis  crust,  when  it  opens  on  one  side  and  presents  the 
■atoMg  in  its  sheH,  surrounded  with  its  arillus,  which  is  the  officinal 
aice;  the  ariMus  is  fleshy,  coriaceous,  of  a  golden  yellow  or  scarlet 
colour  when  recent,  changing  to  a  reddish  brown  as  it  becomes  dry ; 
the  kernel,  i.  e.  the  nutmeg,  is  of  a  roundish  or  ovate  form,  marked 
OB  tile  outside  with  many  vermicular  furrows,  within  of  a  fleshy, 
iHMiiiaous  snbataoce,  variegated  with  reddish  brown  veins,  abound- 
■g  with  oil ;  netr  the  base  in  a  cavity,  in  which  b  situated  the 
mbryo. 

Tlmeareseveralspeciesof  this  tree,  and  we  are  told  by  Dr.  AinsKe,* 
^  aa  inferior  and  long-shaped  kind  of  a  ttutmeg  b  common  In  the 
hhad  of  Borneo ;  and  there  b  a  wiM  sort  (Cat  Judieai)  frequently 
to  be  iMt  with  in  some  of  the  woods  of  Southern  India,  especblly  in 
^^BBva,  which  Dr.  Buchanan  thinks  might  be  greatly  fanproved  by 
^ttntioB.  The  true  nutmeg  tree  now  grows  to  a  tolerable  sise  in 
<*taiB  sheltered  situations  in  the  Tiunivelly  district,  especially 
Coartalam,  and  bears  pretty  good  fruit.  From  Mr.  Moon's  Cata- 
'^g^e  of  Ceylon  pfamts,  we  learn  that  several  species  of  Myristica 
9^  b  Aat  island,  of  which  the  true  nutmeg  is  one,  and  known  by 
'^  Singhalese  name  of  Ssdikkm.  Mr.  Crawford,  in  his  History  of 
^  ladba  Archipelago,  informs  us  that  there  are  no  less  than  eight 
<^^abd  varietiea  of  the  tree  in  the  Indian  Islands ;  and  according 
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to  De  Comyn  (aee  his  State^of  the  PhiUppine  Islands,  p^S0)  t^r^ 
sorts  grow  in  that  island,  one  shaped  like  a  pigeon's  egg»  theotlser 
perfectly  spherical. 

,  The  nutmeg  tree  produces  fruit  at  the  age  of  seven  years  ;  at 
fifteen  it  is  in  the  greatest  state  of  productiveness;  and,  in  tli« 
Molucca  Islands,  it  continues  to  bear  till  it  has  attained  the  9tgc  of* 
seventy  or  eighty  years,  yielding  three  crops  annually :  the  first  in 
April,  the  second  in  August,  and  the  third  (which  is  considered  tlie 
best)  in  December.  The  fruit  requires  nine  months  to  ripen,  so  tliat 
the  flowers  and  fruit  are  seen  on  the  tree  in  various  stages  of  DMstu- 
rity  at  the  same  time. 

"  The  Dutch  having  possession  of  the  spice  islands  in  1619,  encoit* 
raged,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  the  cultivation  of  the  nutmegs  in  ss 
lew  of  them ;  and  were  anxious,  for  the  sake  of  the  monopoly,  to  have 
them  there  so  exclusively,  that  they  either  destroyed  them  themselves 
in  the  remainder  of  the  islands,  or  kept  the  princes  in  their  pay 
for  the  purpose  of  doing  so.    In  fact,  they  pursued  the  same  line  of 
policy  with  the  nutmeg,  as  has  already  been  described  with  r^ard 
to  the  clove,  under  that  article.    They  have  more  than  once  suffered 
dearly  for  their  insatiable  avarice,  for  the  dreadful  hurricanes  and 
earthquakes,  which  spared   other  islands,    nearly  annihilated   the 
nutmegs  of  Banda  in  1778 ;  so  that  the  Dutch  were  only  able  to  have 
a  few  supplies  for  several  years  afterwards.  While  the  Dutch  remained 
undisputed  possessors  of  the  spice  islands,  the  quantity  of  nntmega 
and  mace  exported  from  their  nutmeg-grounds,  circumscribed  as 
they  were,  was  truly  enormous.    Stavorinus,  in  his  valuable  Voyage 
tp  the  East  Indies,  gives  an  excellent  account  of  the  commercial 
history  of  this  spice.    A  quantity  estimated  at  no  less  than  260,000 
pounds  annually,  used  to  be  vended  in  Europe,  and  nearly  half  that 
amount  in  the  East  Indies.    Of  maee  the  average  has  been  00,000 
pounds  sold  in  Europe,  and  10,000  pounds  in  the  East  Indies.  When 
the  spice  islands  were  taken  by  the  British,  in  179G,  the  impoitfatioo 
of  the  East  India  Company  into  England  alone,  in  the  two  years  fol- 
lowing the  capture,  were,  of  nutmegs  129,782  pounds,  and  of  mace 
286,000  pounds.    When  the  crops  of  spice  have  been  superabundant;,' 
and  the  price  likely,  in  consequence,  to  be  reduced,  the  same  con- 
tracted spirit  has  actuated  the  Dutch  to  destroy  immense  quantities 
of  the  fruit,  rather  than  suffer  the  markets  to  be  lowered.   A.  Hol- 
lander,  who  had  returned  from  the  spice  islands,  informed  Sir 
William  Temple,  that  at  one  time^  he  saw  three  piles  of  nutmegs 
burnt,  each  of  which  was  more  than  a  church  of  ordinary  dimensions 
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tmii  lioUI.  la  17M,  M.  Bcaiiaav6  wttBcncd  at  AaiiteidaBi»  notr 
tke  Adninlljy  the  destroctioa  by  fire  of  a  aian  of  spice,  which  wm 
nliied  at  one  millioa  livres,  and  aa  eqml  quantity  was  condemned 
U>  be  burnt  the  day  following;  and  Mr.  Wilcocka,  thetranahtor 
of  StaTonntts*s  Travels,  relates,  that  he  himself  beheld  snch  a  con* 
flafration  of  doves,  nutmegs,  and  cinnamon,  upon  the  little  Island 
of  Newland,  near  Middleburgh,  in  Zealand,  as  perfumed  the  air 
vith  their  aromatic  scent  for  many  miles  round. 

"  M.  Poivre  had  the  honour  of  introducing  this  yalnable  plant  into 
Ike  Isles  of  France  and  Bourbon,  in  1772,  together  with  the  cIotc  ;, 
tbeoce  by  the  liberal  policy  of  the  French,  it  was  sent  to  Guiana,  and 
to  the  West  India  Islands. 

**  la  1796,  the  British  took  possession  of  the  Molucca  Islands,  and 
two  years  afterwards  planted  the  nutmeg  at  Bencoolen,  in  Sumatra, 
vlicre  it  is  grown  in  the  greatest  luxuriance;  so  that  in  five  years, 
the  two  had  anived  from  ten  to  fourteen  feet  in  height,  ^nd  ia 
October  and  November,  1802,  two  hundred  and  forty-seven  trees, 
oat  of  about  six  hundred,  blossomed :  about  half  of  these  were 
anle,  and  the  rest  female.  A  second  importation  was  made  to  that 
iabad,  by  the  assistance  of  the  Bengal  government ;  and  the  son  of 
Dr.  Roxburgh  arrived  there  with  twenty-two  thousand  nutmeg  plants 
fnun  Amboyna,  which,  in  a  few  years,  yielded  200,000  pounds 
weight  of  nutmegs,  and  60,000  pounds  of  mace. 

"  In  the  Moluccas,  the  Dutch  appear  to  have  been  totally  ignorant 
ef  the  discions  nature  of  the  trees,  and  of  the  cause  of  sterility  in 
so  many  of  them*  Where  the  trees  are  very  abundant  thisHs  a  mat- 
ter ct  comparatively  trifling  importance,  but  in  colonies  where  but. 
bm  plants  have  been  introduced,  it  is  not  only  of  essential  conse- 
quence that  the  female  flowers  should  be  fertilized  by  the  male,  but 
that  the  male  plants  should  be  employed  in  the  most  economical  manner. 
This  has  been  achieved  by  M.  Joseph  Hubert,  in  the  Isle  of  France, 
IB  the  most  successful  manner.  Ascertaining  that  one  male  plant  is 
sofficieat  for  a  hundred  females^  he  resolved  upon  grafting  the  seed- 
fiag  stock  of  all  his  plantations  in  that  proportion,  in  the  second  year 
of  their  growth :  by  this  means  there  are  no  superfluous  trees,  and 
they  come  into  bearing  the  sooner.  According  to  the  old  method, 
the  trees  did  not  bear  flowers  till  the  seventh  or  eighth  year,  and  it 
WIS  not  till  that  period  that  the  useless  trees  could  be  removed. 

"  In  our  West  India  colonies  the  nutmeg  was  introduced  about 
flurty  years  ago ;  and  first,  to  the  isknd  of  St.  Vincent  from  Cay- 
enne, tiiougb  not  without  great  difliculty,  on  account  of  the  extreme 
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jenlbitfsy  of  Hie  uHmMtaBts  of  that  coIoBy^  Ike  two  eountries  bem^ 
then  at  war  wiA  each  other.    The  three  trees  which  were  fmfpnnUy 
imported  have  borne  finiit  for  manj  years^  and  have  attained  the 
height  of  twenty  feet,  with  a  tmnlK  eight  or  nine  feet  in  diameter. 
It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  the  culture  of  the  nutmeg  sne- 
ceeds  so  well  in  the  West  as  in  the  East  Indies.    Mr.  Lockhart,  who 
has  the  charge  of  the  plants  introduced  into  the  Island  of  Trtnidad, 
hy  his  Excellency  Sir  Ralph  Woodford,  obsetres  in  a  letter  to  me, 
that  the  plants  flourish  best  in  the  rainy  season ;  even  when  mode- 
iate  showers  All  requiring  constantly  artificial  watering,  aldioogh  a 
soil  saturated  with  moisture  is  injurious. 

"  In  the  Moluccas,  the  gathering  of  the  fruit  takes  place  at  three 
periods  of  the  year :  in  July  and  August,  when  the  nutmegs  are 
most  abundant,  but  the  mace  is  thinner  than  in  the  smaller  fruits, 
which  are  gathered  during  November,  the  second  time  of  collecting  ; 
Hhe  third,  however,  takes  place  in  the  month  of  March,  or  the  be- 
ginning of  April,  when  the  nuts,  as  well  as  the  mace,  are  in  the 
greatest  perfection,  their  number  being  then  not  so  gfeat,  and  the 
season  being  dry.    The  outer  pulpy  coat  is  removed,  and  afterwards 
Ae  mace  with  a  knife.      The  nuts  are  placed  over  a  slow  fire, 
when  the  shell  becomes  very  brittle,  and  the  setd$  or  nmtmegi  drop 
ont ;  these  are  then  soaked  in  sea  water  and  impregnated  with  lime, 
a  process  which  answers  the  double  purpose  of  securing  the  seeds 
from  the  attack  of  insects  and  of  destroying  their  vegetating  pro- 
perty ;   and  it  also  prevents  the  volatilization  of  the  aroma.    The 
mace  fs  simply  dried  in  the  sun,  and  then  sprinkled  with  salt  water, 
after  which  it  is  fit  for  exportation."  *, 

'  We  are  told  by  J.  Lumsdaine,  Esq.f  th^t  at  Bencoolen  they  are 
simply  rubbed  over  with  dry  lime ;  after  which  they  are  cleaned  and 
packed  up  in  casks  and  chests,  smoked,  and  covered  within  with  a 
coating  of  lime  and  water. 

Qualities  and  Chemical  Protertibs^'-- Nutmegs  hsve  a 
{Jleasant  fragrant  smell  and  a  warm  aromatic  taste ;  when  chewed 
they  are  ftiable  and  almost  dissolve  in  the  mouth.  They  are  easily 
cut  with  a  knife,  but  not  very  pulverulent,  owing  to  the  large  propor- 
tion of  fixed  oil  they  contain,  which  is  the  active  matter  of  the  nut- 


*  Cortis*!  Botan,  Mag.  N.  8.  vol.  U 
'  f  Sec  bii  report  on  the  CaltlTation  of  Spioei  at  fifBOOolao,  fto.  Bdln.  PhU«  Xoim. 
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Mg;   The  Mtejiirfinkn  MlMipU,yeIkmiih»l«vii«db^ 
mmrnmg:  «tt  fbm  surtMst.    On*  ti|MrenioB|  ntftm«gt  yitU '  aoirigr  «is: 
Mooes  in  tbe  pooM^  of  a  batftsr-ltiBe  ^*  of  a  yeUowkh  cpfeor* 
ita  rant,  iMt  rimgiBg  to  «  wotded  white*  and  becmniiif  *  imrd 
bjage.    Thitfoil  b  iH,  eitily  iiifllled«  aad  m  brinpaf  mcvidfeMftQ 
it  the  Bidtod  oil  takeo  fire»  bvroiog  witb  a  TiTidybcoken  flame,  with 
acarcelj  asy  siaoke  or  soot.    Nutmeg  yields  idso  on  distillation  witb 
vster  aboat  -^  part  of  their  weight  of  an  eieeptial  oil,  limpid, 
binspsrent,  lighter  than  water,  and  of  a  pale  straw  colour,  possess- 
ing the  odour  and  flayour  of  the  nutmeg  in  a  concentrated  degree. 
Rectified  i^irit  extracts  the  whole  virtues  of  nutmegs  by  mfusion, 
but  carries  over  very  little  of  it  in  distillation.    The  component  parts 
of  nutmeg,  according  to  the  analysis  of  Neumann,  are  starch,  gum, 
wax,  volatile  oil,  and  fixed  fiit  oil ;  the  last  appears  to  be  a  vegeta- 
ble cerate,  or  a  triple  compound,  consisting  of  was,  volatile  oil,  and 
fixed  oil.    The  genuine  oil  of  nutmegs,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called, 
ofl  of  mace,  is  fireqnently  adiillerated,  alid  a  spurious  sort  b  sold  in 
tlie  shops,  which  contains  very  little,  if  any,  of  the  genuine  oil,  but 
b  chiefly  composed  of  latty  substances,  combined  with  a  little  of  the 
essential  oil  to  give  it  a  flavour. 

Macb  in  its  taste  and  odour  resembles  that  of  nutmeg,  but  is 
aoaewhat,  jMkre  pungent  and  bitter,  of  a  reddbb  hiowtt  or  golden 
yellow  colour,  tough,  laciniated,  flexible,  thin,  and  unctuous  to  the 
6el;  alcohol  and  ether  extract  its  active  principles.  ^ 

Mkdical  Proi^brties  and  Uses.     Both  nutmegs  and  mace 
sfe  cordial,  stimulant,  carminative  and  gently  astringent ;  these  pro- 
perties depend  entirely  upon  the  essential  oil  they  contain.    They  are 
iometimes  ordered  in  diarrhoea,   flatulent  colic,  languors,  and  to. 
check  nausea  and  vomiting ;    but  they  are  chiefly  employed  as  an 
sdjttBct  to  other  medicines  to  cover  their  disagreeable  taste,  and 
oh?iate  tbe  griping  effects  of  drastic  purgatives.     Nutmeg  when 
taken  in  large  quantities  produces  drowsiness,  stupor,  and  insensi-. 
bility,f  foUowed  by  delirium;   similar  symptoms  are  said  to  follow, 
ui  over  dose  of  mace :  hence  in  some  particular  habits,  and  in  those, 
predisposed  to  apoplexy^  nutmeg  and  mace   shpuld  be  cautiously 
prescribed.     Both  the  expressed  and  volatile  oib  are  sometimes' 


*  Thb  Hi  »  «RnKoaal5  called  oil  of 
1  Ciyai'f  Kit  Bfod.  Tol.  U.  ttM.    Boatiiis  also  spoiks  oi  Hieir  asreotio  dToolt, 
*M  a  iQdia  bare  beto  frequentlj  fdlb 
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tmploycd  tt  external  stimolaiits ;  theibniierisaddompreMiibedfor 
aony  other  purpoie.  A  drop  or  two  of  the  latter  put  into  the  hirflow 
of  a  carioas  tooth  often  relievei  the  pain  of  tooth  aehe. 

Mace  and  nutmeg  are  given  in  doiet  of  firom  five  to  tv^enty  gimiiis; 
that  of  the  YohttQe  oil  is  fion  two  to  six  or  eight  diopa* 

OtL  Nutmeg ;  Mace ;  Oil  of  Nutmeg,  Essen- 

tial and  Expressed ;  Oil  of  Mace. 
Off.  Pp.    Spiritus  Myristics,  L.  E.  D. 


HUMULUS  LUPULUS 
The  Hap.^ 


Class  Dkegia.    Order  Pkntandbia. 
Nai*  Order.  Scabridjb,  JLtnn.    Urtic£,  Jmm. 

Gbk.  Char.      Male.     Calyx  five-leaved.     Corolla  none. 

Female.     Calyx  one-leafed,  obliquely  spread* 
ing,  entire.     Corolla  none.    StyUs  two.    Seed  one, 
a  leafy  calyx. 

Spec.  Char.    0. 


The  Hop  is  an  indigenous  perennial  rooted  plant,  with  an  annual 
stem  flowering  in  June  and  July,  and  ripening  its  seeds  in  September. 
The  male  plant  is  very  common  in  many  parts  of  England,  and 
found  growing  on  banks  and  the  sides  of  hedges.  The  female 
plant  is  very  abundantly  cultivated  in  Kent,  Essex,  Sufiblk  and  Suny, 


•  Fig.  1.  npreMntf  the  feaiale  plant.  9.  TIm  mil«  plant,  m,  A  nale  flowfr 
nagnifiad.  A  and  c.  Two  Tiewa  of  «  aaagBiSad  antlmr.  ftb  TIm  froat,  ahowiag  Aa 
poraa  «f  the  top.  o.  The  haok  view.  4*  A  ihigle  toalo  of  th6  «atkhi.  a^  I%a 
piatiUini.   /.  A  seed. 
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Here  k  bat  one  species  of  the  hop»  but  the  cultivators  of  the  feoudc 
piaat  reckon  three  different  v«rietiesy  vir.  the  long  and  square  garlick, 
ike  Um%  wbitCy  and  the  oval  hop^  all  of  which  are  indifferendy 
coJtifatcd.* 

The  cultivation  of  this  plant  was  introduced  into  England  from 
Fbaders  about  three  hundred  years  ago ;  and  the  strobiles  were  first 
sttd  as  an  ingredient  fur  preserving  malt  liquor,  in  the  latter  part  of 
tiie  reign  of  Henry  VilL 

The  root  sends  up  many  long,  flexible,  angular,  rough,  striated 
iieais,  which  often  rise  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet,  and  support 
chemselves  by  twining  round  upright  bodies ;  the  leaves  are  oppo- 
site in  pairs,  petiolate,  cordate,  serrated,  entire,  or  lobed,  of  a  dark 
SRea  on  the  upper  surface :  both  the  leaves  and  petioles  are  rough, 
vith  minute  prickles  ;  at  the  base  of  each  footstalk  are  two  cordate, 
entire,  reflected,  smooth  stipules ;  the  male  and  female  flowers  are 
SB  distinct  plants,  axillary  or  terminal,  and  furnished  with  bracteaa. 
The  female  plants  are  in  solitary,  ovate,  pendulous  cones  or  strobiles, 
eofflposed  of  membranous  scales  of  a  pale  yellowish-green  colour, 
^nhuJar  at  the  base,  and  two-flowered,  containing  the  germen,  sup* 
portiog  two  styles,  crowned  with  awl-shaped  downy  stigmas ;  the  ger» 
*n  becomes  a  flattish  round  seed  of  a  brownish  colour,  surrounded 
vith  a  sharp  rim,  and  compressed  at  the  tip.    The  male  flowers  are 
^  <in>oping  panicles  of  a  pale  yellowish  eolour )  the  calyx  consists 
of  live  serrated  leaflets;  there  is  no  corolh }  the  filaments  are  five, 
^tt,  ami  support  oblong  anthers,  opening  at  the  apex  by  two 

poies. 

,The  strobiles  or  cones  of  the  female  plants  are  ripe  the  latter  end 
sf  Aogust  or  beginning  of  September,  at  which  season  the  plants 
*R  cut  about  three  feet  from  the  ground,  the  poles  on  which  they 
kvetwmed  pulled  up,  and  the  strobiles  carefully  picked  off  one  by 
^*  The  most  convenient  mode  of  picking  them  is  into  a  large 
*i|vare  frsme  of  wood,  called  a  bin,  with  a  cloth  hanging  on  tenter 
^^s  within  it,  to  receive  the  hops  as  they  are  picked.  The  hops 
^uU  be  picked  very  clean,  t'.  e .  free  from  leaves  and  stalks.  If  the 
*^her  be  hot,  there  should  no  more  poles  be  drawn  than  can  be 
picked  is  an  hour,  when  the  hops  should  be  immediately  carried  to 
^  kiln  to  dry.  Great  care  and  nicety  is  requisite  in  regulating; 
^proper  beat  of  the  kiln,  which  must  not  be  too  fierce  at  first; 
^  ia  order  to  prevent  them  from  drying  too  fast,  sOme  kilns  have 
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two  floors,  on  the  upper  of  which  the  greener  hops  are  laid,  and 
gradually  dried  hefore  being  brought  to  support  the  heat  of  tbe 
lower  floor.  When  the  strobiles  are  sufiiciently  dried,  which  may 
be  known  by  their  becoming  crisp,  they  are  removed  from  the  kiln, 
and  laid  in  heaps  in  the  store-houses,  where  they  are  suflered  to 
remain  for  several  weeks,  to  acquire  toughness  and  tenacity  before 
they  are  bagged.  Hops  when  well  dried  and  packed  will  keep 
good  and  retain  their  active  .properties  for  several  years. 

Sensible  ^and  Chemical  Properties,  &c.  Hops  have  a 
peculiar  fragrant  and  somewhat  narcotic  odour,  and  a  bitter,  slightlyr 
astringent  taste;  these  qualities  are  extracted  by  boiling  water, 
alcohol,  or  ether.  The  watery  infusion  is  of  a  pale  straw  colour, 
turning  olive  by  sulphate  of  iron,  muddy  by  mineral  acids,  and  yield- 
ing a  precipitate  with  spirit  of  wiiie,  acetate  of  lead,  nitrate  6f 
silver,  and  tartarized  antimony.  **  When  rubbed  witfi  magnesia,  or 
lime,  a  rod  dipped  in  muriatic  acid,  discovers  the  presence  <<of 
ammonia.  The  ethereal  tincture,  when  evaporated  on  water,  leaves 
a  pellicle  of  greenish,  intensely  bitter  resin,  and  deposits  soioe 
extractive."  *  Distilled  with  water,  hops  yield  an  essential  oil,  and 
the  decoction  by  evaporation  furnishes  a  bitter  extract. 

Dr.  Ives,  of  New  York,  has  ascertained  by  sokne  experiments  that 
the  active  properties  of  hops  reside  in  a  substance  which  forms 
about  one-sixth  part  of  their  weight,  and  which  is  readily  separated 
by  merely  sifting  through  a  fine  sieve ;  to  this  substance  Dr.  lve» 
has  given  the  name  of  Lupulin,t  which  by  analysis  he  found  to  cob- 


•^m*. 


4f  Thomaoo. 

'f  It  bad  been  described  in  FrAnce  bjr  M.  Plaoohe,  and  more  reeentlj  bj  MK. 
Ghevalliar  and  Pajeo,  onder  the  name  of  Mati^re  JAuoe  da  houblon. 

BUM.  iPajen  and  Chevallier  foaod  tbe  oooes  of  the  French  hop  to  oooiist  of  tbe 
following  subntances: — 1.  water;  2.  an  esaeotial  oil;  3.  soperaoetatr of  wnmonia ; 
4.  oarbonio  acid ;  6.  a  white  vegetable  matter,  loloble  in  hoiliog  water  (which  when  pre* 
eipitated,  on  cooling,  dora  not  rediaaolve  in  that  floid) ;  6.  malate  of  lime ;  7.  alboncT'; 
8.  gum  ;  9.  malic  acid  ;  10.  resin,  a  peculiar  green  niaUer,  the  bitter  principle  of  tbe 
hop;  IS.  a  fattj  matter;  13.  chloropb^lle ;  14.  aeetatea  of  lime  and  ammonia;  IS. 
nitrate,  mariate«  and  iiulpbate  of  potas*  ;  16.  ftubcnrbonate  of  potass ;  17.  carbonate  and 
phosphate  of  lime ;  18.  traces  of  phosphate  of  magnesia  ;  19.  solphar;  10.  oxide  of 
iron  ;  and  21.  sUica.  The  Belgio  and  English  hop,  sobjeotcd  to  aiasUar  Irub^  yieMcd 
the  same  principles,  hot  in  different  proportions.  The  French  oontained  uorie  aasential 
oil  than  the  Belgie,  and  less  than  the  English.  Hops,  soon  alter  picking,  jield  tmUru 
puriitu,  more  essential  oil,  and  less  resin  than  the  old,  a  etrenrnttaaeo  wfaioh  indaeed 
MM.  Pajeo  and  Chefallier  to  think  that  the  oil  is  capable  of  being  reainiged^  JomnMi 
dt  PhmnumM,  Jain  1828. 
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taia  fire  grains  of  tannin,  ten  of  extractive  matter,  eleven  of  bitter 
pncipie,  twelve  of  wax,  thirty-six  of  resin,  and  forty-six  of  ligniii, 
is  aiioot  one  hundred  and  twenty  grains.  Hops  from  whieh  all  the 
Lapnfin  bad  been  separated,  when  acted  upon  by  water  or  alcohol, 
jfidd  aa  extract  devoid  of  the  virtues  of  the  hops. 

I^pulin  prciients  itself  under  the  form  of  small,  shining,  yellowish 
inias,  which  cover  the  base  of  the  scales  of  the  hop.  It  b  of  a 
golden  coloor,  pulverulent,  and  of  an  aromatic  odour.  M.  Planche 
ponfien  Lapnlin  by  the  following  method  :  "  To  separate  the  sand 
fram  Lapulin,  pat  it  into  water ;  shake  it  for  a  few  minutes  ;  decant 
tkat  which  is  held  in  solution  by  the  water,  and  a  dark  coloured 
nod  is  deposited.  Repeat  the  process  several  times,  and  spread 
the  Lopalin,  which  is  insoluble  in  water,  on  bibulous  paper;  let  it 
drain,  and  then  dry  it  in  the  air,  neither  exposed  to  the  sun,  nof 
ta  a  temperatore  above  7^  Fahr.  It  should  be  prepared  yearly^ 
sad  this  cleansing  process  must  be  quickly  conducted,  or  it  will, 
aadergo  a  change." 

MJsniCAL  Properties  and  Uses.    Hops  are  narcotic,  tonic, 
and  dlnretic  ;  their  suporific  powers  are  however  uncertain.     They 
ase  said  to  possess  the  power  of  procuring  sleep  in  the  delirium  of 
fever,  and  in  mania,  when  used  as  a  pillow*     We  are  told   by 
Dr.  Maton,*  that,  **  besides  allaying  pain  and  producing  sleep,  the 
fBtpantions  of  hops  reduce  the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  and  increase 
its  firmness  in  a  very  distinct  manner.     One  drachm  of  the  tincturcj 
and  four  gi^ains  of  the  extract,  given  once  in  six  hours,  reduced  the 
pabation  from  ninety-six  to  sixty,  in  twenty-four  hours."     He  also 
fciuid  the  extract  exceedingly  efficacious  in  allaying  the  pain  of 
ardcolar  rheumatism.    Dr.  Ives  observes,  '*  every  accurate  observer 
■ast  acknowledge  that  they  possess  little  merit,  if  administered 
according  to  the  directions  given  in  our  pharmacopoeias.      The 
quantity  of  proof  spirit  given  in  the  tincture  would  produce  stimu- 
lating effects,  independent  of  any  properties  which  it  imbibes  from 
die  hops;t    and  although   its  action   may   be  modified    by  their 
combined  agency,  so  as  in  some  measure  to  increase  the  cordial  and 
iBvigorating  influence  of  the  alcohol,  it  is  difficult  io  conceive,  that 
Ike  tonic  or  narcotic  virtues  of  the  hop,  should  be  sufficiently  con- 
oeatiated  to  produce  much  remedial  benefit.    It  is  otherwise  with 
the  pkannaceutical  preparations  of  the  Lupulin^  which  I  have  been 


*  JBm  ObicisatioDSOB  tbe  Homolas  liopiilut,  &o.  hj  A«  FiMko. 

t  TUt  obiWTttioii  we  belieTc  lidds  good  with  regard  to  numj  of  oar  tiaetares^— jgiti 
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accastoued  to  prescribe.  Pretty  exteDsive  obsermtioii  has  coDfirmed 
my^former  opinion,  that  diseases  which  are  the  consequence  of 
jBxhansted  excitability,  or  more  directly  of  a  derang^ed  state  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  are  certainty  much  relieved  by  this  medicine* 
It  frequently  induces  sleep  and  quiets  nervous  irritation,  without 
cansing  costiveness,  or  impairing,  like  opium,  the  tone  of  the 
stomach,  and  merely  increasing  primary  disease.  The  preparatiOQ 
most  commonly  used  in  this  city  is  the  tincture  prepared  by  digesting 
3ij  of  the  Lupulin,  in  $  of  alcohol ;  dose  from  3i  to  3ij.  Inquietude 
and  watchfulness,  connected  with  excessive  irritabilitv,  in  all  its 
gradations,  from  the  restlessness  .consequent  upon  exhaustion  and 
fiitigue,  to  the  most  uncontrollable  paroxysm  of  delirium  tremens^ 
are  more  frequently  allayed  by  this  remedy  than  any  ^other  in 
ordinary  use.'*  Dr.  A .  T.  Thomson  says,  **  But  our  own  experience 
has  not  afforded  us  sufficient  proof  of  its  utility  as  a  sedative ;  and 
Dr.  Bigby's*  experiments  have  lessened  very  much  the  confidence 
practitioners  were  disposed  to  give  it." 

As  an  external  application  the  decoction  of  hops  hss  been  nsed 
with  some  benefit,  as  a  fomentation  in  painful  swellings  and  tumours. 
An  ointment,  formed  of  hops,  (finely  powdered)  mixed  up  with  lard, 
was  recommended  by  the  late  Mr.  Freake  as  an  anodyne  applicalion 
to  cancerous  ulcers. 

Hops  are  given  in  the  form  of  infusion,  powder,  tincture,  or 
extract.f  The  infusion  is  made  with  from  half  an  ounce  to  one 
ounce  of  hops  to  one  pint  of  boiling  water,  the  dose  of  which  may 
be  from  one  to  two  ounces  twice  or  thrice  a  day :  dose  of  the 
powder  from  five  to  twenty  grains ;  dose  of  the  tincture  from  half 
a  drachm  to  two  drachms. 

The  following  preparations  of  Lupuline  we  consider  to^  be  nsore 
powerful  and  certain  in  their  effects,  than  the  above  preparation  of 
the  hop  itself. 

Pulvti  Lupulin4S  (Powder  of  Lupuline.) 

Take  of  Lupuline  one  part. 

White  Sugar,  powdered,  two  parts. 
First  powder  the  Lupuline  in  a  porcelain  mortar,  and  afkerwards 
add  by  degrees  the  sugar :  mix  them  accurately. 

■       ■  ■  ■  i    ■  "  ■  ■    I— — ^fc— — a^.»^  I 

.  \ 

*  Vide  London  Medical  Repository,  vol.  ▼.  p.  07. 

t  Tbii  last  preparation  reqairet  great  care  in  preparing,  othanrta*  it'  berooMf 
inwt.^JEil. 
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PiiuU  Lupulinm  (Pill  of  Lupoline.) 

finiiae  the  Lupuline  strongly,  and  divide  into  pilit.  This  tubstaacc 
bccooKt  COD  verted  into  a  ductile  mass,  which  renders  it  nnneceasafy 
to  add  my  escipient. 

m 

Ttneinra  Lupmtinm  (Tincture  of  Lupnline.) 

Take  of    Braised  Lupuline,  one  ounce 
Alcohol,  two  ounces. 
Digest  for  six  days  in  a  close  vessel,  strain,  press  oat  the  liqoor, 
fter,  and  add  a  sufficient  quantity  of  alcohol,  so  as  to  make  up 
ibiee  ounces  of  tincture.     The  dose  of  the  tincture  may  be  from 
^irtj  to  siity  drops. 

Syrufui  LMpulin^e  (Syrup  of  Lupuline.) 

Take  of    Alcoholic  Tincture  of  Lupuline,  one  part 
Simple  Syrup,  seven  parts. 
The  precise  doses  of  the  above  preparations  have  not  been  ex- 
wtlj  ascertained,  bnt  persons  accustomed  to  the  different  formulse 
•f  the  hop  will  be  at  no  loss  to  determine  them. 

Off.  The  Strobiles  of  the  Hop. 

Off.  Pp.    Extractum  Humuli,  L. 
Tinctura  Humuli,  L.  B. 
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SWIETENIA  FEBRIFUGA. 

Febrifuge  SwieteniaJ^ 


Class  Degandria. — Order  Monogynia. 
Nai.  Order.  Trihilatjb.  jLtiifi.    Meli£,  Juss. 

Obn.  Char.  Calyx  five-cleft.  Petals  five.  Nsctary  cyiin- 
dricalf  beariog  the  anthers  at  the  moath.     Capsules  five- 

'  celled,  woody »  opening  at  the  base.  Seeds  imbricafe, 
winged* 

Spec.  Char.  Leaves  pinnate.  ..  Lenfiets  elliptical,. roandish. 
Panicle  terminal,  divaricated. 


This  tree  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  growing  in  various  parts 
of  that  vast  territory,  particularly  near  Chittwail,  in  ^e  Cuddapa 
District  ;t  on  the  mountainous  parts  of  Rajah mundry  Circors,  Peda- 
pore,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Omedurdah.     It  is  also  a  native  of  Siam. 

It  is  a  very  large,  lofty  tree;  the  trunk  is  straight ;  the  branches 
numerous  at  the  top,  so  as  to  form  a  large  shady  head  ;  the  trunk 
and  branches  are  covered  with  a  scabrous  bark,  of  a  grey  coloar ; 
the  leaves  are  alternate,  and  abruptly  pinnated,  composed  of  three 
or  four  pair  of  opposite,  petioled,  ovate,  obtuse  leaflets,  each  from 
three  to  five  inches  long,  and  from  two  to  three  broad,  the  lower 
side  extending  a  little  further  down  the  petioles  than  the  upper  side ; 
the  upper  surface  is  smooth,  shining,  and  of  a  bright  green  colour; 
the  flowers  are  very  numerous,  small,  and  nearly  white,  and  furnished 
with  minute  bracteas ;  the  calyx  is  inferior,  formed  of  one  leaf,  five- 
cleft,  deciduous;  the  nectary  about  half  the  length  of  the  petals* 
and  bellied ;  the  corolla  is  composed  of  five  ovate,  concave,  expanding 
petals ;'  the  filaments  are  very  short,  and  inserted  just  within  the 


•  Fig.  a.  repreientB  a  flower  magnified*  (.  A^traBitene  aeetioo  of  tbe  eapsvle. 
c.  The  oapiole  (both  magnified.) 

The  epike  of  flowers  in  our  drawing  represeiiC  the  flowers  of  the  natural  siie ;  the 
leaTes  nearly  one-third  less  than  die  natural  sixe« 

t  AiBsUft's  Materia  Indiea,  vol.  i.  p.  135. 


'  /fc/r/r/f/ff     ■■  /r/rfjf/f^ff  - 
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He  also  says, ''  In  common  intermittent  fevers.  I  have  employed  this 
bark  very  extensively,  and  with  invariable  success.     I  have  also  put 
this  drug^  to  the  test  of  trial  in  three  cases  of  gangrene  and  nnortifi- 
cation,  and  in  a  case  of  suppurated  liver ;  but  as  it  was  accompaniecL 
with  auxiliaries,  I  cannot  speak  so  positively  of  its  actual  efficacy  in 
these  instances.    The  uniform  result,  however,  of  so  many  experi^ 
menta,  satisfied  my  own  mind,  that  the  'Swietenia  Febrifuga  aDswers 
every  purpose  of  Peruvian  bark,  in  allaying  irritability,  and  restoriog 
strength.     I  trust  I  shall  not   be  accused  of  beiag  visionary   or 
enthusiastic,  when  I  avow  my  own  conviction,  atier  having  long 
employed  this  bark  in  every  case  where  cinchona  is  indicated,  that 
it  forms  a  completely  efficient  substitute  for  the  American  drug,  and 
that  time  alone  is  required  to  extend,  that  general  conviction  of  its 
efficacy,  which  every  succeeding  experiment  will  assuredly  teod  to 
impress."    Dr.  Ainslie  says,*  "  Given  to  the  extent  of  four  or  five 
drachms  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  I  have  found  it  to  be  a  useful 
medicine,  but  beyond  that  quantity,  it,  in  every  instance  in  which 
I  tried  it,  appeared  to  me  to  derange  the  nervous  system,  occasioning 
vertigo,  and  subsequent  stupor.** 

Swietenia  bark  may  be  given  in  substance  from  one  to  five  or  six 
drachms  in  twenty-four  hours.  It  may  also  be  given  in  the  form  of 
infusion  or  tincture.  We  are  told  by  Dr.  Ainslie  that  the  tincture 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  valuable  of  all  its  preparations,  where  the  bark 
is  good,  as  a  stomachic. 

OC  The  Bark. 


•  Kkt.  lod.TsLi  p.  1S4. 
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SOLIDAGO  VIRGAUREA. 

Common  Golden  Rad.^ 


Cbm  Synobnbsia.— Orcbr  Polyoam ia  Supsbflua. 
S§t,  Ord,  Composite  Discoidbs^  Unm.   Cortmbipbrb,  J«if . 


&BN.  Char.  Sec^tade  naked.  Pappta  simple.  CwtMUm 
of  (be  raj  aboot  fire.     Calyx  scales  imbricate,  closed. 

Spbc.  Char.  Stem  sligbtly  sig-zag,  angalar.  Clu9i$rs  pa- 
nicled,  croaded,  erect.  Upper  Leaves  lanceolate,  narrow  at 
botbends;  lower  elliptico-lanceolate,bairy»  partially  serrated. 


This  species  of  Solidago  is  an  indigenous  perennial  plant,  found 
ia  woods,  copses,  and  upon  beathy  ground,  wbere  it  is  frequently 
Bet  with  among  furze.  Some  botanists  consider  tbe  Solidago 
V'ugaurca  as  the  only  native  species ;  but  we  are  told  by  Miller,  that 
"  three  t  sorts  grow  naturally  in  England,  yet  have  not  been  well 
^Dguisbed  by  any  botanic  writer;  for  in  all  tbe  books  which  treat 
of  tbe  fioglisb  plants,  they  are  put  down  as  one  sort,  to  which  they 
^▼e  applied  a  title  of  Caspar  Bauhin,  vis.  Virga  Aurea  Latifolia 
Sonts,  which  is  a  different  plant  from  either  of  our  English  softs; 
iHit  the  tliird  sort  here  mentioned,  (Angustifolia)  I  believe  to  be  what 
Cispsf  Bauhin  has  titled  Virga  Aure%  Angustifolia  Minas  Serrala.*' 
Mr.  liodley,  in  the  tenth  edition  of  the  Hortus  Cantabrigiensis, 
cBomerates  two  indigenous  species,  vis.  the  Solidago  Virgaurea  and 
^<Migo  Cambrica.  These,  if  distinct  species,  bear  a  close  resem* 
l^bace  to  each  other,  and  are  subject  to  many  varieties.  Few 
ipedes  of  this  genus  were  known  to  Linnseus.}  Subsequent  botanists 
^▼e  added  greatly  to  the  number:  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  enumerates 
tty-ooe,  the  greater  number  of  which  are  natives  of  North 
Awrica. 


*  ^if. «.  Ik«  lavOT  pftit  of  the  ilaa  aod  root.    6.  A  Borot  of  the  redioa.    e.  A  florot 
^^  diM*    tf.  The  «aljx.    t.  Thofoocptaclo.    /.  A  magoiSed  aoile  of  the  mljx. 
i  Mdi|o  Batifblit ;  Soltdago  V«^;Bm ;  Solidago  ABgnatifoUa. 
)  FaaiteeB  apoeioa  oalj,  vido  SjatoMo  Vogalab.  ed*  14. 
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The  root  of  this  plant  coDsists  of  long,  simple  fibres ;  the  stem 
varies  4n  height  from  one  Jkr..thii^  S^i,  jN>meiirbftt  curved  at  the 
lower  part,  then  rising  erect,  slightly  sigzag,  angular,  striated,  solid, 
and  somewhat  downy ;  the  radical  leares  are^obovate,  serrated,  on 
winged  petioles,  deep  green  on  Jh6  upper  surface,  pale  beneath,  and 
.clothed  with  rigid  down;  the  stem  leaves  are  smaller,  narrower, 
more  .featire,  and  are  placed  i^lCern&te'l  4he  ftowers.  are  yeUoW,  in 
terminal  and  axillary  erect  flusters,  forming  a  cjosj?  paniple,  with 
lanceolate,  downy  bracteas ;  the  calyx  is  formed  of  membranoua 
scales,  with  a  downy  border ;  I  he  florets  of  the  radian  ^e  iiiMi 
five  to  tea,  three-toothed,  spreading ;  those  of  the  diso  are  niHitettHis, 
tubular,  and  cut  into  five  equal  segments  at  the  apex:  the  filaments 
are  capillary,  and  the  anthers  united  into  a  cylindrical  tube ;  the 
seeds  are  ovate,  pubescent,  and  the  pappus  rough. 

SSNSt&LB  QuAuiTtB#,  ftc.  The  receint  plant  bss  a  sl^flitly 
aromatic  odour ;  when  bruised  the  smell  is  somewhat  more  powerful ; 
the  taste  is  somewhat  aromatfc  and  a'slringent;  boiling  water  extracts 
the  active  matter  of  the  herb;  the  watery  infusion  strikes  black 
with  sulphate  of  iron,  and  chunges  to  green  the  colour  of  synijl  of 
violets. 

.  Medical  PROPERtiES  akd  Uses.  Golden  rod  was  formerly 
held  in  great  repute  as  a  Uthontriptic,  and  in  diseases  of  the  urinary 
bladder.  From  its  astringent  quality,  it  may  be  of  some  use  in  a 
debilitated  state  of  the  viscera.  It  has  been  employed  with  ^onsi- 
dtcrable  advantage  in  diarrhoea ;  but  like  many  of  oUr  indigenous 
plants,  it  is  now  totally  disregarded.* 

.  The  dose  of  the  powdered  herb  may  be  from  ten  to  sixty  gratos, 
in  any  proper  vehicle,  three  times  a  day. 

Off*    The  flowers  and  Leaves*. 


■  ■' 


•  We  kre  told  hy  Germtde,  that  be  has  Imawn.  the  dr jv  b«rb  fetok  Sa.  6d«  «■  oui#«,- 
■o  great  wu  the  estiSMitiM  ia  whiob  H  wse  held  prevkms  td  its  diieot«i|f  .is  Madgh* 
bouzhood  of  London.  ^  . 
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GANELLA   ALBA. 

Laurel-kaved  CaneUfL* 


Ciflw  DoojKArfDKlA. — Ordmr  MoNOOYiilA. 
Mil.  Ord.    OLBRAcfeA,  1,11111.     Mbliacma,    Ju$i. 

Gex.  Char.  Calyx  three-Iobed.  Petals  five.  Filament$ 
Q«ne.  Anlhers  twenty-one^  adhering  tQ  a  pitcher- shaped 
necfsfy.     Berry  three-celled.     Se^  two  to  four. 

Tbeie  is  b«t  one  known  speeies. 


The  Canblla  Alba  is  a  native  of  the  new  World,  and  is  very 
common  in  Jamaica  and  other  West  India  Islands;  according  to 
Cloftius,  it  was  first  introduced  into  Britain  about  the  year  1600,  and 
ve  are  informed  by  Mr.  Aiton.t  that  in  1739  it  was  cultivated  by 
Kr.  Miller  in  Chelsea  Gardens.  'Fox  some  time,  however^  and  even 
nitil  lately^  it  was  very  generally  confounded  with  the  Wintera 
ATomaticay  a  native  of  South  America,  discovered  by  Captain 
Winter,  from  whom  it  took  its  name,  in  1579,  when  that  Commander 
UKompaaied  Sir  Francis  Drake  in  his  voyage  to  the  South  Pacific 
Otwn.  John  Bauhin  was  the  first  who  confounded  the  names  of 
tkcse  trees,!  by  calling  the  bark  of  the  Wintera,  Canella  Alba, 
isd  this  error  was  adopted  by  Linnaeus  himself,!  who  gave  to  it  the 
Dsme  of  Laurus  Winterana ;  ^ut  on  discovering  that  it  belonged  to 
s  distmct  genus,  he  still,  in  a  manner,  continued  his  original  error, 
bv  ealling  it  simply  Winterania,  as  a.  generic  name ;  and  by  this  it 
wu  universally  known,  till  Professor  Murray  corrected  the  error, 
and  made  a  distinct  genus  of  Canella.  It  must  however  be  observed, 
that  although  these  two  trees  do  not  strictly  agree  in  their  botanical 
characters,  there  is  a  very  strong  resemblance  between  them ;  while^ 
the  lensible  and  medical  properties  of  their  respective  barks  are 
nearly  the  same ;  and  indeed,  the  bark  of  the  Canella  Alba  is  very 

*  Fig.  c  the  caljrx  and  putHlum  magnified*     6.  The  anthers,     c.  The  fruit* 
i  TnoaTene  aeotaon  of  the  frait.    c.  A  teed  of  the  oataral  aixe. 
t  Hori  Kew.  Toh  ii;  p.  125. 
t  HbtTTdl.  i.p;4M. 

1sp*Phat.«i.i;p.in. 
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generally  substituted  in  the  shops  for  t|ie  *true  Cortex  Winteranus, 
which  is  but  rarely^ met  with;  this  however  is  worthy  of  notice, 
that  one,  the  Cailella  Alba,  is  a  native  of  the  TropicSj^  while  the 
other  has  been  found  only  in  the  Antartic  regions. 

The  stem  of  this  tree  rises  very  straight  and  upright,  varyiog  in 
height,  according  to  the  situatii^n  in  which  it  grows,  from  ten  to  fifty 
feet,  and  sendipg  out  from  its  top  only  a  number  of  erect  branches ; 
the  stem  of  the  tree  is  covered  with  a  whitish  bark,  from  whence  the 
name,  and  by  which  it  is  easily  distinguished  in  the  woods  from  the 
surrounding  trees ;  the  leaves  are  oblong,  obtuse,  entire,  uf  a  dark 
shining  green  colour,  thick  like  those  of  the  laurel,  which  they 
somewhat  resemble,  and  stand  alternate  upon  short  footstalks ;  the 
flowers,  which  seldom  open,  are  of  a  violet  colour,  small,  and  grow 
in  clusters  at  the  tops  of  the  branches  upon  divided  footstalks  ;  the 
calyx  is  monophyllus,  and  divided  into  three  lobes,  nearly  to  its 
base,  these  lobes  are  roundish,  smooth,  concave,  incumbent,  mem- 
branous, of  a  green  colour,  and  persistent ;  the  corolla  is  composed 
of  five  petals,  of  a  violet  colour,  much  longer  than  the  calyx,  sessile, 
oblong,  concave,  erect,  and  two  of  them  somewhat  narrower  than 
the  other  three ;  the  nectary,  which  is  as  long  as  the  petals,  is  pitcher- 
shaped,  and  supports  the  anthers,  there  being  no  filaments;  the 
anthers  are  twenty-one  in  number,  and  are  fixed  longitudinally  to 
the  nectary,,  they  are  linear,  parallel,  distinct,  and  single  valved ; 
the  germen  is  ovate,  superior,  and  supports  a  cylindrical  style  fur- 
nished with  two  rough  obtuse  convex  stigmata ;  the  fruit  is  an  oblong 
berry,  containing  from  two  to  four  kidney-shaped  seeds  of  unequal 
size,  these  berries  are  at  first  green,  then  blue,  and  at  last,  become 
of  a  glossy  black  colour,  and  have  a  faint  aromatic  taste  and  smell. 

Sensible  Properties.  The  entire  tree  is  so  very  aromatic, 
that  when  in  blossom  it  perfumes  the  whole  neighbourhood ;  the 
flowers  dried  and  softened  again  in  warm  water,  have  a  fragrant 
odour,  approaching  to  that  of  musk.  The  leaves  have  a  strong 
smell  of  laurel,  and  no  doubt  contain  prussic  acid.  The  ofiicinal 
Canella  Alba  is  the  bark  of  the  branches,  freed  from  the  epidermis, 
and  dried  in  the  shade ;  it  comes  to  Europe  in  long  quills,  about 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  somewhat  thicker  than  cinna- 
mon, and  both  externally  and  internally  of  a  whitish  colour,  inclining 
to  yellow  or  brown.  >fts  taste  is  warm,  pungent,  aromatic,  and 
somewhat  bitter.  Its  smell  is  agreeable,  and  somewhat  resembles 
that  of  cloves.  Its  virtues  are  best  extracted  by  proof  spirit;  is 
distillation  with  water,  it  yields  an  active  volatile  oil,  of  a  dark 
yellowish  Colour,  thick  tenacious  consistence,  and  of  an  agreeable 
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■■fll,  approidiiog  to  thai  of  cinnamoo ;  the  remainiog^  decoetioa 
mtfim&tcd,  kftTes  an  extract  of  great  bitteroe«fl«  which  leemi  to  be 
conpooed  of  a  resinoas  aod  gummy  matter,  imperfectly  mixed*  The 
watery  infunon  ia  not  altered  by  iafiision  of  galls»  neither  doei  sul- 
phate of  line,  or  iron,  tartarised  antimony,  nor  muriate  of  mercury^ 
prodace  any  change ;  but  acetate  of  lead  and  nitrate  of  silver,  lender 
it  milky »  and  throw  down  precipitates. 

Medical  Propbrtibs.  We  have  already  said,  that  the  medical 
properties  of  this  barlt  and  that  of  the  Winteraua  were  nearly  the 
same,  and  hence  the  Canella  Alba  now  supersedes  the  old  bark  of 
Winter  in  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Pharmacopceias.  It  has  been 
sopposcd  to  possess  considerable  medicinal  power  as  an  anti-scor* 
baCic,  and  the  sailors  employed  in  the  expedition  under  Sir  Francis 
Drake  found  it  useful  in  this  complaint.  It  is  now  considered 
merely  as  an  aromatic,  and  as  such  is  used  as  a  corrigent  to  other 
mcdieines.  Its  virtues  reside  in  its  essential  oil.  This  bark,  Swarta 
tells  us,  was  formerly  a  common  ingredient  in  the  food  of  the  Caribs, 
together  with   Capsicum,    and   it  is  still   used  as  such  by   tlie 


Off.  The  Bark. 

Off.  Pp.    Pulvis  Aloes,  cum  Canella,  D. 
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Male  Fem.-^ 


Clou  Cryptoqamia.— Orcfsr  Filicbs. 
Hat.  Ord.  Filicbs,  lAnn. 

6bK.  Char.    Fructification  in  roondish  points,  scattered,  not 
msu^nal.    Involucre  umbilicated,  open  almost  on  every  side. 

Sprc.  Char.      Frond    nearly    bipinnate.      Pinna    obtose, 
notched.    Stipe  chaffy. 


•  lino.  Tnt.  I.  e. 

t  Fif •  a.  the  psrU  of  frfletiSettioo,  Uie  pdliok  being  remof  ed.  5.  The  samt,  with 

^  psUiole  pvlially  ranoved.  c.  K]it«n»&  ▼!•«  of  Uie  ptUiele.  d.  IntWMl  f  iew  of 
the 
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.  Thu  ipceies  of  Fern  b  the  Oi|AUvTipf3  of  Dioicorides  j  it  is 
nitm  of  BrittiD^  and  is  feond  io  great  abundance  idiont  the  bord 
of  woodSf  rivuieta,  and  in  stony  rocky  places,  flowering  in  Jane  and 
July.*  This  species  of  fern  (with  others  of  the  same  family)  was 
ranked  by  Linnsus  under  the  genus  Polypodium,  or  Polypody  tribe  of 
^ants;  but  modern  botanists  have  separated  the  sbield*fem  froiB 
the  Polypody,  and  formed  a  distinct  genus  of  the  shield*6ni  under 
the  generic  title  Aspidium.f 

The  root  is  perennial,  large,  long,  Arm,  and  covered  with  thick 
brown  imbricated  scales,  and  furnished  with  numerous  long  fibres  ; 
the  general  leaves  are  pinnate,  large,  from  one  to  four  feet  in  length, 
lance-shaped,  broader  in  the  middle  and  gradually  decreasing  to  each 
•atremity,  terminating  above  in  an  aeute  point ;  the  partial  or  second 
leaves  are  from  fifteen  to  twenty  pair,  remote  on  the  lower  part,  gra- 
dually approaching  nearer  as  they  advance  upwards,  and  running 
together  at  the  top ;  the  pinnae  are  from  seven  to  fifteen  pair,  which 
are.  largest  at  the  bottom,  and  gradually  decrease  towards  the  top, 
where  they  unite  in  a  point,  they  are  of  an  oval  form,  and  some- 
what crenate  at  the  upper  extremity;  the  seed  vessels  ar€  piaorf 
in  two  rows  on  the  back  of  the  piDnae  or  lobes,  in  number  from  three 
to  six,  and  covered  with  a  pellicle ;  tbey  are  at  first  white,  and  after- 
wards change  to  a  black  or  ash  colour ;  when  the  seeds  are  ripe,  the 
pellicle  bursts,  and  after  the  discharge  of  the  seeds,  the  vessels  be- 
come brown  and  appear  as  if  covered  with  dust.{ 

Sensible  ProtpbIities.  The  root  of  fern  when  chewed,  is 
somewhat  sweet  and  mucilaginous,  followed  by  a  slight  bitter  astrin- 
gent taste.  It  has  scarcely  any  smell ;  when  dried  and  powdered  it 
is  of  a  reddish  brown  colour. 

The  root  has  been  lately  analysed  by  M.  Mirca,  who  found  it  to 
contain  gelatine,  whi^h  was  soluble  bpth  in  water  and  alcohol; 
tannin,  starch,  uncrystallizable  sugar,  subcarbonate,  sulphate  and 
hydrochlorate  of  potass,  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime,  oxide  of 
iron,  silex  and  alumine,4 


•  Of  the  Genos  Atpidiam  t«reat/-eight  speoiei  JU9  knows,  of  v/bic^,  flftcMi  are 
indigenoat  to  Britaio»  the  others  natiYCS  of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  North  America 
and  Madeira.-— £rf. 

•f-  Bj  mistake  the  geoerio  name  Poljfpodutm  was  pat  on  our  drawing,  and  the  error 
disooTored  too  late  to  rectifjr.  — £<f. 

X  A  diagonal  iooision  of  the  lower  or  blaok  part  9t  the  stalk  of  this  Fora,  presests 
tile  sppeartnee  of  the  tprmd  ^h  of  heraldry. 

§  Amu  de  Chim.  xxti.  219. 
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Medical  PaopigTits  aiTd  VSns.  Tko  root  of  fera  has 
been  long  celebrated  for  iU  Termifuge  properties.  Dioscorides, 
Galrn  and  Plinj  appear  to  have  been  well  acqaatated  with  it  ;*  by 
liter  writers,  as  Hoffmann  and  others,  it  was  much  recommended,  but 
hid  /alien  into  disuse  till  revived  by  Madame  Noufer,  a  surgeon's 
widow  in  Switaerland,  who  acquired  great  celebrity  tot  tke'cure  of 
tipe  woHD,  by.  a  aecnet  remedy.  This  remedy  was  thought  of  so 
much  importance  by  the  principal  physicians  in  Paris,  that  the  secret 
vis  purchased  hy  the  French  king,  and  published  by  his  order. 
The  following,  we  are  told,  is  the  method  of  cure  which  was  adopted 
bj  Madame  Noufer  and  her  followers :  the  patient  is  prepared  by  tha 
exhibition  of  a  glyster,  and  a  supper  of  panada,  with  butter  and  salt; 
the  following  mortiing,  he  is  directed  to  take  from  two  to  three 
drachms  of  the  root  of  the  maleYern  in  powder,  this  is  washed  down 
with  a  draught  of  water,  aad  two  hours  after,  a  strong  cathartic, 
conposed  of  calomel  and  scammony  (proportioned  to  the  strength 
Qf4kt  patient)  is  to  be  given;  if  this  dose  do  not  operate  after  a 
preptr  time,  a  d<»e  a(  purgative  salts  is  to  he  taken ;  and  if  the 
vonn  be  not  expelled  in  a  few  hours,  the  process  is  to  be  repeated  at 
preper  intervals.  It  has  been  thought,  that  the  success  of  this  aM>de 
of  trestment  is  to  be  attributed  more  to  the  agency  of  the  caffaattiea 
thu  the  fern ;  however,  from  experiments  made  on  the  continent, 
it  spptsrs,  that  in  aeveral  instances  the  worm  has  been  expeliod 
sfter  repeated  doses  of  the  root,  without  tlie  assistance  of  any 
cstkntie. 

httbis  country,  we  believe  the  male  fern  root  has  not  been  pra« 
nsihcd  with  much  success ;  but  we  think  is  worthy  of  further  trials.  - 
The  fdid  part  of  the  root  only  should  be  powderod,  and  given  in 
diiiss  itgakttd  by  the  constitution  and  age  of  the  patient. 


Off.        The  Root. 


t     • 


*  Vida  FUay,  lib.  xxtiii.  c«p.  9.    Galeo  de  Simp.  Med.  lib.  Tiii.   DioMOfidM  M.  M. 
lib.  If,  op.  186. 
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ALOE  SOCOTRINA. 

Socotrine,  or  Spiked  Aloe.* 


CloMs  Hbxandria. —Orcler  Monogynia. 
Nat.  Ord.  Corokarijb,  Z41111.    Asphodbli,  Ju$$. 

6bn.  Char.      Corolla  erect,  mouth  spreading,  bottom  necCa- 
riferons.    Filaments  iosertod  into  the  receptacle. 

Spec.  Char.    Spites  horizontal.  Flowers  belled.  StenhUaves 
flat,  fltem-clasping,  toothed. 


The  Alob  is  a  perennial  plant,  a  native  of  Africa,  flowering  most 
part  of  the  year.  Various  species  of  the  Aloe  were  introdacsed  ioto 
thb  country  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago;  in  the  present  day, 
upwards  of  ninety  species  are  cultivated  in  our  botanic  gnrden8,t 
where  they  form  one  of  our  ornamental  green-house  plants.  Most 
of  the  Aloe  tribe  are  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  a 
tract  of  mountains  about  fifty  miles  distant  from  the  town  is  wholly 
covered  with  these  plants.  Various  species  of  the  Aloe  have  been 
long  since  introduced  into  the  West  indies;  particularly  the  Islands 
Jamaica  and  Barbadoes,  where  they  are  now  become  naturaliied. 

The  Aloe  Socotrina  has  a  strong  fibrous  root;  the  flower  stems 
rise  to  the  height  of  three  or  four  feet,  are  smooth,  erect,  of  a 
glaucous  green  colour ;  the  leaves,  which  are  numerous,  proceed  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  root,  they  are  fleshy,  succulent,  narrow,  taper- 
ing, smooth,  of  a  glaucous  colour,  and  beset  on  the  edges  with 
teeth ;  the  flowers  are  produced  in  terminal  spikes,  and  are  of  a 
reddish  orange  colour ;  there  is  no  calyx ;  the  corolla  is  monope- 
talous,  tubular,  nectariferous,  and  divided  into  sis  narrow  segments, 
which  ieparate  at  the  mouth ;  the  six  filaments  are  tapering,  yel- 
lowish, inserted  into  the  receptacle,  and  support  oblong  anthers  of 
an  orange  colour ;  the  germen  is  oblong,  style  slender,  4he  length  of 
the  filaments^  and  crowned  with  an  obtuse  stigma ;  the  capsule  is 
oblong,  three-celled,  and  three-valved,  and  contains  many  angular 
seeds. 


*  Fig.  d.  rtpresMti  the  upper  portios  of  ■  leaf.    e.  Beck  end  front  ▼iew  of  an  enthar. 
/.  The  pbtillaa. 

t  Hort.  CenUb.  10th  ed. 
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ALOE   VULGARIS. 

YelloW'Jhwered  Aloe.^ 


For  Ckm,  Order,  Nat.  Ord.  and  6bn.  Char. 

See  Aloe  Socotrina, 

Spbc.  Char.    Leaves  sword-shaped,  toothed,  apright.    Stem 
braoched.     Flowers  yellow,  in  a  dense  panicle. 


The  stem  is  thick,  short,  branched,  and  shrubby,  and  like  the 
leaves  abounds  in  a  clammy  juice ;  the  leaves  are  sessile,  rising 
Bcariy  erect,  from  three  to  four  inches  broad  at  their  base,  and  a  foot 
i(Hig ;  lanceolate,  acute,  smooth,  succulent,  concave  above,  and  of  a 
sa*green  colour  ;  the  flower  stem  rises  about  three  feet  in  height, 
'oond,  erecty  smooth,  of  a  purplish  colour,  branched  at  top,  and 
temiinated  by  a  loose  spike  of  yellow  flowers ;  the  flowers  are  nu- 
merous, and  stand  upon  short  smooth  peduncles,  each  flower  is 
accompanied  by  a  single  bractea  of  a  triangular  form,  membra- 
BteeoDs,  and  of  a  brownish  colour ;  the  corolla  is  monopetalous,  ob- 
long,  cylindrical,  and  deeply  divided  into  five  segments  :  the  outer 
Kgments  are  brger  than  the  inner,  ovate,  and  spreading  at  the 
lM>rder;  the  filaments  are  thread-shaped,  the  length  of  the  corolla, 
uiserted  into  the  receptacle,  and  crowned  with  oblong  incumbent 
ssthers  -,  the  germen  is  oblong,  ovate,  angular ;  style  nearly  the  length 
of  the  filaments ;  stigma  simple.  ' 

This  species  of  Aloe,  (Vulgaris)  is  the  one  described  by  Sloane  in 
bis  History  of  Jamaica,  as  producing  theBarbadoes  or  Hepatic  Aloes 
of  commerce ;  it  b  a  native  of  the  Levant  and  Barbary,  but  cultivated 
in  the  West  India  Islands.  It  was  found  by  Dr.  Sibthorpe,  growing 
spontaneously  in  the  island  of  Cyprus.  Sir.  £.  Smith  has  satisfiu:- 
torily  ascertained  it  to  be  the  true  AK6vi  of  the  ancient  Greeks. 

The  inspissated  juice  known  in  commerce  under  the  name  of 
Aloes,  is  the  produce  of  various  species  of  the  Aloe  plant.    In  the 


*  Fig-  a.  reprefenti  the  leiTM  and  pirt  of  die  root.    fr.  The  puUUun. 
VOL.  II.  P 
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shops  six  kinds  of  *Aloes  are  met  with,  viz.  Socotrine,  Barbadoes  or 
Hepatic,  Caballiney  commonly  called  Horse  Aloes,  Red  Aloes,  Mo- 
cha Aloes,  and  Indian  or  Mozambiqae  Aloes :  these  three  last  are 
little  known  but  to  the  dealers  in  this  drug.  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  difference  in  these  several  kinds  of  Aloes,  is  owid^ 
more  to  the  mode  of  preparing  the  juice,  than  to  the  species  of 
Aloe  from  which  it  is  produced. 

The  following  account  of  the  culture  of  the  Aloe  at  Barbadoes, 
and  the  method  Of  preparing  the  extract,  we  have  transcribed  from 
a  paper  on  the  subject,  communicated  by  Mr.  Millington  to    the 
Medical  Journal,  vol.  viii. — **  The  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea» 
that  is,  from  two  or  three  miles,  which  are  rather  subject  to  drought 
than  otherwise,  and  are  so  stony  and  shallow,  as  not  to  admit  of 
planting  sugar  canes,  are  generally  found  to  answer  best  for  the 
Aloe  plant.     The  stones,  at  least  the  largest,  are  first  picked  up,  the 
land  is  then  ploughed  lightly,  and  carefully  cleared  of  noxious  weeds, 
lined  at  one  foot  distance  from  row  to  row,  and  the  young  plants 
set  like  cabbages,  at  about  five  or  six  inches  from  each  other.     This 
regular  mode  of  lining  and  setting  the  plants,  is  piractised  by  the 
most  exact  planters,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  weeding  of  them  by  the 
hand,  very  frequently  ;  for  if  they  arc  not  kept  perfectly  clean  and 
free  from  weeds,  the  produce  will  be  but  very  small.     They  will 
bear  being  planted  in  any  season  of  the  year,  even  in  the  driest,  as 
they  will  live  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  for  many  weeks  without  a 
drop  of  rain.    The  most  general  time,  however,  of  planting  them, 
is  from  April  to  June.     In  the  March  following,  the  labourers  carry 
a  parcel  of  tubs  and  jars  into  the  field,  and  each  takes  a  slip  or 
breadth  of  it,  and  begins  by  laying  hold  of  a  bunch  of  the  blades, 
as  much  as  he  can  conveniently  grasp  with  one  hand,  while  with  the 
other,  he  cuts  it  just  above  the  surface  of  the  earth,  as  quickly  as 
possible,  that  the  juice  may  not  be  wasted,  and  then  places  the 
blades  in  the  tub,  bunch  by  bunch.  When  the  first  tub  is  thus  packed 
quite  full,  a  second  is  begun,  each  labourer  having  two;  by  the  time 
the  second  is  full,  all  the  juice  is  generally  drained  out  of  the  blades 
in  the  first  tub.     The  blades  are  then  lightly  taken  out,  and  thrown 
over  the  land  for  manure,  and  the  juice  is  poured  out  into  ajar. 
The  tub   is  then   filled   with   blades,  and  so  alternately,  tiU  the 
labourer  has  produced  his  jar  full,  or  about  four  gallons  and  a  half, 
which  is  often  done  in  six  or  seven  hours,  and  he  has  then  the 
remainder  of  the  day  to  himself;  it  being  his  employer's  interest  to 
get  each  day^s  operation  as  quickly  done  as  possible. 
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"  I  slibttld  observe,  that  although  aloes  are  ofteo  cot  in  nine,  teik) 
or  twelfe  mooths  after  being  planted,  they  are  not  in  perfection  till 
Che  second  or  third  year ;  and  that  they  will  be  productive  for  ten 
or  twelve  yeara»  or  even  longer,  if  good  dung,  or  manure  of  any 
kiod,  is  strewed  over  the  £eld  once  in  three  or  four  years. 

*'  The  Aloe  juice  will  keep  for  several  weeks  without  injury.  It 
is  therefore  not  boiled  till  a  sufficient  quantity  is  procured,  to  make 
il  an  object  for  the  boiling  house. 

"  In  the  lai^e  way,  three  boilers,  either  of  iron  or  of  copper,  mre 
l»laced  to  one  fire,  though  some  have  but  two,  and  the  small  planters 
eoly  one.  The  boilers  are  filled  with  the  juice,  and  as  it  ripens,  or 
becomes  inspissated,  by  a  constant  but  regular  fire,  it  is  ladled  for- 
ward from  boiler  to  boiler,  and  fresh  juice  is  added  to  that  farthest 
from  the  fire,  till  the  juice  in  that  nearest  the  fire,  (by  much  the 
siBallest  of  the  three,  and  commonly  called  by  the  name  of  tateh,  as 
b  the  manufiictory  of  sugar)  becomes  of  a  proper  consistence  to  be 
skipped  or  ladled  out  into  gourds  or  other  small  vessels  used  for  its 
final  receptioo.  The  proper  time  to  ladle  it  out,  is  when  it  is 
trn?ed  at  what  is  termed  a  resin  height,  or  when  it  cuts  freely,  or 
drops  in  thin  flakes,  from  time  to  time,  into  the  taick  for  that 
parpose.  A  little  lime  water  is  used  by  some  Aloe  boilers  during 
tbe  process,  when  the  ebullition  is  too  great. 

"  As  to, the  sun-dried  aloes,  which  are  more  approved  of  for  medi- 
cal purposes,  very  little  is  made  in  Barbadoes.  The  process  is  very 
simple.  The  raw  juice  is  either  put  into  bladders  left  quite  open  at 
the  top,  aod  suspended  in  the  sun,*  or  in  broad  shallow  trays  of 
wood,  pewter,  or  tin,  exposed  also  to  the* sun,  every  dry  day,  until 
all  the  fluid  parts  are  exhaled,  and  a  perfect  resin  formed,  which  is 
theo  packed  up  for  use  or  exportation." 

Aloe  Socotrin a,  or  true  Socotrine  Aloes,*  so  named  from  being 
formerly  brought  from  the  island  of  Socotra,  or  Zocotra,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Red  Sea,  near  the  straits  of  Babelmandel,  comes 
wrapped  in  skins.  This  sort  of  aloes,  is  also  imported  from  the 
Cape  and  Bombay,  and  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Barrow,  that  the  quan« 


*  Tkis  iort  of  aioei  ii  obieflj  die  prodoct  of  the  Aloe  SpicaU,  the  tpeoiei  of  aloe 
Bost  almiidant  it  the  Cape  -,  bot  the  rariooa  aorta  of  aloci  are  not  the  prodact  qf  one 
ftpeoea  oolj,  bat  of  the  aeveral  apteiea  and  varietiea  that  are  produced  io  eonotriea  in 
*^b  the  aloea  are  prepared,  althougti  one  may  prtwta\,-^Ed» 


^^ 
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tky  of  Cape  Aloes  sent  to  London,  from  1709  to  1802,  inclusive, 
was  341,907  IImi.* 

'    QuAtiTiBS,  &ic.  The  best  Socotrine  Aloes  is  hard  and  friable  iit 
the  winter,  but  somewhat  |rfiable  in  the  summer,  and  softens  between 
the  fingers ;  the  lumps  are  of  a  yellowish  red  colour,  with  a  cast  of 
purple ;  surface  very  glossy,  as  if  Tamished.  and  semi-transparent  ; 
wben  reduced  to  powder,  of  a  bright  golden  yellow:  it  has  a  pecu- 
liar aromatic  odour,  and  a  strong  bitter  taste.    The  Gape  Aloes  re- 
sembles the  above,  excepting  id  its  odotir,  which  is  more  powerful, 
and  more  disagreeable,  end  the  inside  of  the  lumps  is  apt  to  continue 
soft  and  pliable ;  it  is  imported  in  casks  and  chests.    The  Bombay 
Aloes  is  rather  duller  and  browner,  but  in  other  respects,  diflers  very 
little  from  the  trae  Socotrine*    Aloes  are  prepared  at  the  Island  of 
Zocotra,  by  cutting  the  leaves  off  close  to  the  stem,t  then  cutting 
tbem  into  pieces  and  expressing  the  juice,  which  is  allowed  to  remain 
at  rest  for  forty-eight  hours,  during  which  time  the  feculent  matter 
is  deposited ;  after  which  the  supernatant  liquor  is  poured  off  into 
flat  dishes,  and  evaporated  in  the  sun  to  a  proper  consistence. 

QuALlTiBS,  &c.  OP  Barbadobs  OR  Hbpatic  Alobs.  The 
odour  of  the  Barbadoes  Aloes  is  stronger  and  less  pleasant  than  that 
of  the  Socotrine,  the  taste  is  intensely  bitter  and  nauseous,  with 
little  or  nothing  of  the  aromatic  flavour  of  the  latter.  This  sort  of 
aloes  is  of  two  kinds  ;  that  brought  from  the  East  Indies,  is  of  a 
light  brown  or  reddish  yellow  colour,  and  breaks  with  a  cltea  frac- 
tare,  and  possesses  nearly  the  same  medicinal  properties  as  the  true 
Socotrine.l  That  brought  from  Barbadoes,  is  not  so  clear  and 
brif^t  as  the  foregoing ;  its  texture  is  also  more  compact,  it  is  less 
brittle,  but  drier.  The  best  aloes  that  comes  from  Barbadoes  is  in 
large  gourd  shells,  the  inferior  sorts  are  imported  in  casks. 

Caballinb  Alobs  is  a  very  inferior  sort,  and  may  be  readily  dis- 
tinguished from  both  the  foregoing  by  its  strong  rank  smell ;  it  is 


•  Vide  TnftU  is  Africa. 

•f*  The  jiiioe  expreued  from  the  thiok  leavef  aoqairM  m  purple  ooloor  in  the  air,  and 
fimiuhes  a  permanent  dje.*  In  Barbarj,  a  oloth  of  a  Terj  beantifal  textve,  (reseDbliag 
•illc)  ia  manafaotared  ft«m  Uie  Ilgneons  part  of  the  leaves  and  stalk.  In  Cocbin 
China,  a  wholesome  and  edible  fecala  is  also  prepared  from  tbem. — Ed, 

t  The  Bast  India  or  Bombay  Aloes  is  verj  generallj  sold  in  the  shops  for  tbe  ge aois* 
Socotrine  aloes. — Bd, 

*  Ann*  de  Chimie,  ? ol.  xxw* 
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lOBrtines  met  with  bo  pure  and  bright,  as  scarcely  to  he  distin* 
gnshable  by  the  eye,  from  the  Socotrine,  bat  its  offensive  smell 
KsdiK  betrays  it.  It  is  probable  that  it  is  prepared  from  the  dregs 
ttxiivudaum  of  the  preceding  sorts. 

Mocha  Aloes.  This  sort  resembles  the  Socotrine  or  Cape  Aloes 
is  appearance,  but  is  said  to  be  more  purgative.  It  is  probably  the 
sue  as  the  Cape,  but  has  derived  its  name  from  Mocha,  the  place 
from  whence  it  is  exported.  Indian  and  Mozambique  Aloes  are 
itfeiior  sorts  of  the  Hepatic  or  Bombay  Aloes. 

Cbbmicai.  Pbopbrtibs,  Ac.  of  Aloes.  *' According  to  Neu« 
aann's  analysis,  100  parts  of  aloes  contain  about  7.8.  soluble  in  water 
ofllj,  or  analogous  to  gum,  M.  soluble  in  alcohol  only,  or  resinous 
■atter,  and  805  soluble  both  in  alcohol  and  in  water,  or  extractive.'* 
Diferoit  proportions  hsve  been  got  by  other  chemists  from  different 
niieties  of  aloes,  and  Braconnot  has  described  the  extractive  as  a 
pccaliar  principle,  under  the  title  of  aloesin.  The  Socotrine  Aloes 
viien  distilled  with  water,  yields  a  volatile  oil ;  it  is  nearly  or  totally 
solttble  in  boiling  water,  but  as  it  cools,  a  peculiar  bitter  matter  of  a 
lenooos  nature  is  deposited ;  on  continuing  the  boiling,  the  extractive 
Batter  taken  up  is  rendered  insoluble.  Hepatic  Aloes  does  not  yield 
ssy  volatile  oil  by  distillation,  nor  is  it  totally  soluble  in  alcohol. 
The  extractive  obtained  separately  from  any  kind  is  less  nauseous 
than  the  crude  aloes,  but  differs  in  this  respect,  according  to  the  sort 
of  sloe  from  which  it  is  prepared. 

MEDICAL  PBOPSRTIK8  AND  UsBS.  Although  the  various  kinds 
of  aloes  differ  considerably  in  their  sensible  qualities,  yet  they  agree 
pretty  aniformly  in  their  medical  effects.  They  are  warm,  stimu- 
istiag  cathartics,  exerting  their  action  chiefly  on  the  colon  and 
rectum.  In  small  doses  repeated^  aloes  warm  the  habit,  quicken  the 
circalation,  and  promote  the  uterine  and  haemorrhoidal  fluxes.  From 
tbe  stimulant  property  of  aloes^  they  are  found  very  useful  cathartics 
in  sKMt  cases  where  the  intestines  are  in  a  sluggish  and  torpid  state, 
particnlarly  in  habitual  costiveness,  to  persons  of  a  hypochondriacal 
temperament*  and  those  who  lead  a  sedentary  life ;  in  jaundice^ 
chlorosis,  scrophula*  &c.  the  good  effects  of  aloes  are  pretty  certain. 
Abes  have  also  been  found  to  be  an  excellent  remedy  for  the  expuU 
son  of  ascarides  ;  for  this  purpose  it  is  given  internally,  and  applied 
ntenally  to  the  abdomen  in  the  form  of  plaister.  Aloes  are  con- 
tra-indicated in  all  fluxes^  phthisis,  irritable  and  plethoric  constitu- 
tions, and  to  persons  afflicred  with  piles.  The  purgative  effects  of 
^loes  have  been  supposed  by  some  to  reside  entirely  in  its  resin,  but 
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from  experience  the  pure  resin  has  been  found  to  have  little  or  no 
cathartic  quality,  and  the  extractive  part,  when  separated  from  the 
former,  generally  acts  more  powerfully  than  the  crude  aloes.  Soco- 
trine  Aloes  acts  with  more  violence  than  the  Hepatic,  and  this  is 
supposed  to  arise  from  the  former  containing  more  extractive  than 
the  latter,  hence  the  Soco trine  Aloes  is  most  proper  when  a  stimu— 
lant  is  required. 

The  various  kinds  of  aloes  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from  five  to 
twenty  grains,  either  alone  or  in  combination  with  bitters  or  aromatics. 
It  is  said  that  larger  doses  do  not  act  more  effectually.  Aloes  are 
said  to  form  one  of  the  chief  and  most  active  ingredients  in  oiany 
patent  medicines** 

Off.  Extract  of  Aloes 

Off.  Pp.     Extractum  Aloes,  D. 

Pilulae  Aloeticse,  E.  D. 

Aloes   comp.   L. 

■ et  Assafoetidse,  E. 

■  c.  Myrrh,  L.  E.  D. 

Pulvis  Aloes  comp.  L. 

Tinctura  Aloes,  L.  E.  D. 

■  comp.  E.  p. 

/Etherea,  E. 

Vinura  Aloes,  L.  E.  D. 

Aloes  also  form  an  ingredient  in  some  other  compound  medicioes 
of  the  Pharmacopoeias. 


PISTACHIA  TEREBINTHUS. 

Chiatij  or  Cyprus  Turpentine  Tree.-^ 


Class  Dkechl.— Order  Pentandria. 
Nat.  Order.  Ambntace£,  Linn.    Terebintacbs,  JtuM. 


*  A  oatalogae  of  these,  with  their  comhinations,  wiU  be  fonnd  in  Gnj'i  Sopplenaat 
to  the  Pharmaoopoeiu. 

t  Fig.  a.  a  female  flower,  magnified.  6.  A  male  flower.— Oar  drawing  repreaentJ 
tbo  female  plant. 
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GfiN.  Char.     Male.     Calyx  five-cleft.     Corolla  none. 

Female.     Calyx  three-cleff.      Corolla  none. 
Styks  three.     Drupe  one-seeded. 

Spec.  Char.     Leaves  composed  of  from  two  to  foar  pair  of 
leaflets  with  an  odd  one.     LeaJUis  ovate,  lanceolate. 


This  species  of  Pistachia*  is  a  native  of  Barbary  and  the  south 
of  £arope ;  it  is  cultivated  in  the  Islands  of  Chios  and  Cyprus, 
from  whence  the  turpentine  imported  into  this  country  is  chiefly 
collected.  This  tree  was  first  cultivated  in  this  country  about  the 
year  1730,t  and  we  are  told  that  when  planted  against  a  wall  it 
bears  our  winters  very  well,  flowering  in  June  and  July.  This  tree 
rises  to  the  height  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet,  seadiog  off  many  long 
spreading  branches,  covered  with  a  smooth  bark ;  the  leaves  are 
pinnate,  composed  of  three  or  four  pair  of  ovate,  lance-shaped, 
veined,  entire,  opposite  leaflets,  with  an  odd  one  at  the  end  ;  the 
flowers  are  male  and  female  on  different  trees :  the  males  are  in 
amentams  ;  the  calyx  is  divided  into  five  small  ovate  segments ;  the 
filaments,  which  are  four  or  five  in  number,  are  very  short,  and 
support  large,  erect,  quadrangular,  brown  coloured  anthers.  The 
female  flowers  are  placed  in  a  common  peduncle  in  alternate  order ; 
die  calyx  is  divided  into  three  small  segments ;  the  germen  is  ovate, 
supporting  two  or  three  styles,  crowned  with  reflected,  clubbed 
»%mas ;  the  fruit  is  of  a  reddish  colour,  subovate,  smooth,  and  gib- 
bous on  one  mde  towards  the  top. 

We  are  told  by  Tournefort,|  that  the  Cyprus  or  Chian  turpentine 
(which  this  tree  furnishes,)  is  procured  by  wounding  the  bark  of  the 
trunk  b  many  places,  leaving  a  space  of  about  three  inches  between 
each  wound  ;  from  these  the  turpentine  issues,  and  flows  upon 
stones,  which  are  placed  at  the  hottom  of  the  tree  to  receive  it,  and 
upon  which  it  is  allowed  to  remain  during  the  night  to  condense ;  in 
the  morning,  before  sun-rise,  it  is  scraped  o£  In  order  to  free  it 
from  all  extraneous  admixture,  it  is  again  liquefied  by  the  sun's  heat» 
and  passed  through  a  strainer.    These  trees  yield  but  a  very  small 


*  TlffuvkCf  Diofcoridis. 

t  Alton's  Hort.  Kew. 

X  Voyage  do  Leraat,  torn.  i.  p.  145 • 
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quantity  of  the  juice,  on  which  account  it  fetches  a  fery  high  price. 
We  are  told  that  very  large  trees  yield  less  than  one  pound  of  turpen- 
tine. In  the  eastern  parts  of  the  island  of  Cyprus  the  trees  are  said  to 
afford  somewhat  more,  though  still  so  little  as  to  render  it  very  cost ly » 
hence  it  is  often  adulterated  with  common  turpentine. 

Qualities,  &c.  The  genuine  Chian  turpentine  is  generally  about 
the  consistence  of  new  honey,  transparent,  clear,  tenacious,  of  a 
pale  yellow  colour,  and  a  fragrant  smell ;  its  taste  is  moderately 
warm,  but  free  from  acrimony  and  bitterness. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  These  resemble' the  other 
turpentines,  which  have  been  fuUy  considered  under  the  article  Pious, 
to  which  we  refer  our  readers*— 'See  pp.  23—29. 


PISTACHIA  LENTiSCUS. 
Mastic  Tree.^ 


For    Class,    Order,    and   Gen.   Char. 
See  Pistachia  Terebinthus. 

.Spec.  Char.      leaves  abruptly  piniiate.      Leaflets   oyate, 
lanceolate.     Petioles  winged. 


The  Pistachia  LENTiscusf  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe 
and  the  Levant ;  it  appears  to  have  been  cultivated  in  Britain  so  early 
as  1664,t  but  it  is  of  slow  vegetation,  and  in  this  country  seldoni 
arrives  to  that  degree  of  perfection  to  give  us  a  competent  idea  of 
^the  plant  in  its  native  soil. 

The  stem  of  this  tree  seldom  exceeds  ten  or  twelve  inches  in 
idi^meter,  and  rises  to  the  height  of  about  twelve  feet,  and  towards 
ihe  top  sends  off  numerous  branches;  both  stem  and  branches  ane 
covered  with  a  smooth  bark  of  a  brown  coloitr;  the  leaves  are 


*  Fig^.  o.  m  female-Sower,  magnified.   h»  Female  Sowera,  mttoral  aiae.— Onrdrmwing 
represents  a  male  plant.   The  male  flowers  resemble  those  of  the  Pbtaohia  Terebuthvs. 
t  Ex**'*^'*  I^ioscoridis. 
X  Hort.  Kew. 
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abruptly  pianaie,  oonsistiog  of  several  pairt  of  oarrow,  OTatc,  oppo* 
siie  leafleto»  closdy  aUacbed  to  the  comaion  fooWtalk.  which  ha»  a 
narrow  foliaceoiis  expausion  or  wing  od  each  Me,  ruDuing  from  one 
pair  of  leafleU  to  the  other ;  the  flowers  are  male  aod  feoiale  on  . 
distinct  trees,  and  resemble  those  of  the  Pistachia  Terebinthus  ;  the 
frait  is  a  drape,  containing  an  ovate  smooth  nnt,  of  a  brownish 
colour  when  ripe.  The  flowers  appear  in  May,  and  the  fruit  ripens 
is  Attgoat. 

The  officinal  mastic  is  chiefly  obtained  from  the  isbad  of  Chios, 
b}  laakiag  transverse  incisions  in  the  bsifk  of  the  trunk  and  branches 
of  the  trees,  from  whence  the  mastic  slowly  exudes,  and  is  suflered 
to  ran  down  to  the  ground,  whi^h  is  properly  prepared  to  receive  it,. 
hj  being  made  perfectly  smooth  and  bard.  After  sufficient  time  is 
ittowed  for  its  concretion,  it  is  collected  for  use.*  The  time  chosen 
for  making  these  incisions  is  from  July  to  August,  when  the  weather 
is  hot  and  dry  ;  on  the  following  day  the  mastic  begins  to  flow,  and 
is  collected  every  three  or  four  days  till  the  middle  of  October  or 
Nofember,  when  the  mastic  ceases  to  esude.  The  best  mastic  comes 
to  us  in  the  form  of  small,  transparent,  brittle  grains,  packed  in 
cbests;  it  is  said  that  above  1600  cwt.  is  annually  exported  from 
Chios.  We  are  told  that  a  soft  mastic,  having  all  the  qualities  of 
tme  mastic,  (except  in  its  consistence,  which  resembles  that  of  tur- 
pentine,) is  obtained  by  engrafting  the  lentisck  on  the  Chian  turpen- 
tine tree.t 

Sbnsiblb  and  CuBMiCAf.  PROPERTIES.  It  has  a  light  sgree- 
able  smell,  more  especially  when  rubbed  or  heated.  Its  taste  is 
»srm  and  bitter ;  on  being  chewed  it  at  first  crumbles,  but  soon 
after  sticks  together,  and  becomes  soft  and  white  like  wax.  It  totally 
dissolves  in  ether,  and  partially  so  in  alcohol,  in  both  which  menstrua 
it  discovers  a  greater  degree  of  warmth  and  bitterness,  and  a  stronger 
odour  than  that  of  the  resiu  iu  substaoce.|  Alcohol  dissolves  about 
hnx  parts  out  of  five,  the  residue  which  remains  undissolved  has, 
when  moist,  the  character  of  caoutchouc,  but  becomes  brittle  when 
dried.§  This  substance  resembles  pure  resins,  in  being  semi-trans- 
parent, brittle,  fusible,  insoluble  in  water,  and  soluble  in  etijer,  but 


*  Toarnefort'i  Vojage  da  Levant,  torn.  i.  p.  44. 

t  Vide  TrftasUtioo  of  Olif ier*s  Travelt,  fol.  iL  p.  90. 

;  Uwb'i  MaL  Ued. 

$  ThoiDMMi'i  Chemutrj,  4th  edit.  vol.  t.  p.  93. 

VOL.  11. 
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differi  from  tbem  in  being  iosoloble  in  alcohol.  Boiled  in  water,  it 
impregnates  the  liquor  witfi  its  smell,  bat  gives  out  little  or  nothing^ 
of  its  substance;  distilled  with  water,  it  yields  a  small  proportion 
of  a  limpid  essential  oil,  of  a  fragrant  smell  and  a  moderately  puo- 
gent  taste. 

Mbdical  Propertibb  and  Uses.    Mastic  is  regarded  as  a 
mild  corroborant,  astringent,  and  diuretic,  and  is  said  to  possess 
(but  in  a  milder  degree,)  the  virtues  of  the  turpentines ;  hence  it 
has  been  recommended  in  those  diseases  in  which  turpentine  proves 
useful ;  formerly  it  was  much  celebrated  as  a  medicine  in  ulcerations 
of  the  uterus  and  lungs,  in  debility  of  the  stomach,  and  in  fluor 
albus.*    Chewing  this  drug  has  likewise  been  said  to  have  been  of 
use  in  pain  of  the  teeth  and  gums.    **  It  is  employed  to  fill  the 
cavities  of  carious  teeth,  for  which  purpose  it  is  well  adapted,  from 
its  property  of  softening  in  the  mouth,  and  imparting  little  taste.^'t 
It  is  a  common  practice  with  the  Armenian  women  to  chew  this  resin, 
not  only  to  render  their  breath  more  agreeable,  but  to  strengthen  the 
gums  and  whiten  the  teeth :  they  also  mix  it  with  their  fragrant 
waters,  and  burn  it  with  their  ordoriferous  substances  in  the  way  of 
fumigation. 

Off.    Mastic. 
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Mountain  Arnica.^ 


Clou  Synobnbsia. — Order  Polygahia  Supbrplua. 
Nat.  Ord.  Composite  Discoidbjb,  lAnn.  Cortmbifbrjb,  Jatr* 


Gbn.  Char.  Receptacle  naked.  Seed-^bwn  simple.  Calyx 
with  equal  leaflets.  Carol  of  the  ray  have  often  five 
filaments  without  anthers. 

Spbc.  Char.  Leavee  ovate,  pointed.  Stem  Leavu  opposite 
in  pairs. 


^  The  tneicotioMd  the  wood  and  loaTei«—£tf. 
t  ThomioD't  Ditptniatorj. 

X  Fig.    Our  drawing  repretanU  %  pltnt  of  tlie  natural  aise,  Uio  lower  portioo  of 
wIdoIi  with  the  root  out  off. 
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Ts|t  speoicfl  of  AfBica  is  m  nathre  of  the  north  of  Eorope»  do- 
Kghli^l  in  moantainoaft.  flitnations ;  it  is  a  common  plaat  on  the 
Boaotdii  c^Gennany,  Switserland,  and  Siberia,  flowering  in  Jnly : 
it  bu  alio  been  found  in  North  America.  This  plant  was  first  cuU 
tinted  ta  Ei^and  by  Mr.  P.  Miller,  in  1769,*  but  our  climate  is  not 
socoogsnial  to  its  propagation  as  its  nati?e  soil.  The  root  b  peren- 
Bni»  externally  of  a  brown  colour :  its  form  is  pcmorse,  with 
baodles  of  long  fibres  attached  to  it;  the  stalk  rites  about  one  foot 
in  height,  fi^ct,  obscurely  angular,  striated,  rough,  hairy,  and 
terminated  hf  two  or  three  upright  peduncles,  each  bearii^  a  single 
flower;  the  leaves  are  ovate,  obtusely  lance-ihaped,  and  stand 
Knle,  in  palfs  ui)on  the  stem ;  the  radical  leaves  are  less  pointed, 
ud  narrower  M  their  bases  than  the  caoline  leaves ;  the  flowers 
are  of  a  deep  yellow  or  copper  colour;  the  calyx  is  imbricated,  and 
consists  of  a  single  row  (from  fifteea  to  sixteen)  of  narrow  lancet- 
diaped,  rough  leaflets,  with  purple  points ;  the  florets  of  the  ray  are 
ligalate,  about  fovrteen  In  number,  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx, 
Btristfd,  three-toothed,  and  hairy  at  the  base ;  the  florets  of  the 
disc  sie  tubular,  with  a  fife-lobed  margin  ;  the  seeds  are  oblong, 
strhted,  and  crowned  with  dowui  of  a  russet  colour. 

SxKsiBLB  AND  Chbiiicai.  Propbrtibs.  The  odour  of  the 
fresh  plaat  is  weak,  and  to  some  rather  unpleasant ;  when  dried  it 
is  slightly  aromatic,  and  excites  sneezing :  to  the  taste,  the  leaves 
and  flowers  are  somewhat  aromatic,  bitter  and  pungent ;  that  of 
the  root  acrid  and  bitter.  The  herb  when  macerated  in  boiling 
water,  yields  an  olive-brown  infusion,  which  strikes  a  deep  green 
coloar  with  sulphate  of  iron  and  sine,  and  lets  fall  dark  precipitates; 
the  mmeral  acids  render  the  infusion  turbid,  and  of  a  dirty  white 
colour,  occasioning  brown  precipitates ;  the  infusion  reddens  tincture 
of  litmus,  but  occasions  no  change  in  solutions  of  tartarised  antimony 
or  oxymuriate  of  mercury ;  the  leaves  and  flowers  when  digested  in 
salphnric  ether  or  alcohol,  give  out  a  resinous  matter,  which  may  be 
separated  from  the  former  solution  by  evaporation,  and  from  the 
latter,  by  the  addition  of  water.  It  is  therefore  probable,  that  the 
Amica  plant  contains  resiu,  tannin,  mucus,  a  Ixtter  matter,  and  a 
peculiar  acid,  which  Bouillon  la  Grange  thinks  u  gallic  acid. 

MbdicAjl  Propbrtibs  and  Usbs.  The  leaves  and  flowers 
of  Arnica  when  administered  in  small  doses,  are  stimulant,  diapho- 


*  Hortvs  KtweatU,  vol.  iii.  p.  836. 
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reficv  narcolic  and  diimtic  ;  in  larger'  doses  emetic  Mid  cathartic : 
the  root  ia  said  to  be  aromatic  and  tonic.  That  the  Arnica  ia  a 
medicine  of  considerable  activity,  (especially  ia  paralyaw)  theie 
eannot  be  a  doubt,-  but  how  far  it  deserves  the  eatravagaot  praises 
it  has  received  at  Vienna,  fiiture  experiments  must  •determine.  Dr. 
ColHui  physician  to  the  Pazman  Hospital,  states,  that  with  the 
flowers  of  thir  plant,  made  into  an  electuary  with  honey,  he  cured 
more  than  one  thousand  patients  labouring  under  different  apecies 
of  intermittent  fevers*  in  that  hospital,  from  December  1771  to 
July  1774;  and  during  the  following  winter,  he  made  trial  of  a 
watery  extract  of  the  flowers,  by  which  he  cured  thirty  quotidians^ 
forty-six  tertians,  and  fifty-eight  quartans.  Dr.  Collin  also  states^ 
that  he.  experienced  equal  success  with  the  flowers  (employed  in  the 
form  of  infusion)  in  many  hundred  cases  of  putrid  fevers.  In  some 
cases,  he  recommends  the  roott  in  preference  to  the  \flowers,  be* 
lieving  the  former  to  possess  more  cordial,  tonic^  and  antiseptic 
qualities.  Dr.  Collin  also  found  the  root  of  Arnica  of  great 
efficacy  in  malignant  dysentery,  and  its  good  effects  in  this  disease  ia 
confirmed  by  Dr.  Diell,  physician  to  the  Military  Hospital  at 
Vienna.  Dr.  Collin  farther  ascertained  the  medicinal  power  which, 
he  attributes  to  this  root,  in  thirteen  cases  of  gangrenes,  where  its 
antiseptic  effects  admitted  of  more  evident  proof.  As  the  Arnica, 
when  first  administered,  often  excites  vomiting  or  uneasiness  of  the 
stomach,  it  will  be  necessary  to  begin  with  small  doses,  but  by  re- 
peating the  medicine  two  or  three  times,  this  uneasiness  goes  off. 
The  leavea  and  flowers  have  also  been  recommended  in  suppression 
of  the  menses,  visceral  obstructions,  and  pulmonic  complaints,  gout, 
rheumatism,  convulsive  diseases,  and  dysentery  ;  but  m  this  latter 
disease  it  often  proves  injurious,  from  its  stimulant  properties.  But 
its  good  effects  are  more  particularly  evident  in  paralytic  affections, 
in  which  diseases,  we  have  many  proofs  of  its  efficacy;}  and  it  is 


*  We  are  told  bj  ]|^rgius,  that  he  foDod  it  ajyraTata  rather  than  remoTe  inter- 
nittenti. 

f  R*  Polv.  Red.  Amicae  one  ij.  digere  u  phida  alta  baloeo  areiuB  adaptata,  ezeole 
elausa,  per  12  boras  cam  aq.  q.  a.  eolatttr  one.  xxz«  adde  ajr.  alth.  uio.  iij.  H.  Samat 
egv  onni  biborio  odo.  ij.  vel  iij.  Aod  to  make  this  medieioe  more  palatshJe,  be 
oceaiionally  added  lemoo  jaice,  wine  or  apirita  of  Titriol. 

X  Boobner,  Diss,  de  genoinis  prinoipiis  et  effectibos  Amtee.  Schaliraa  Mat.  Med. 
de  la  Marebe  dus.  de  Arnica  Tcrv  nso* 
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obsemd  IB  diese  cases^tliat  the  recofcry  is  geneialij  pfieoeded  b3f 
some  ttneuiiiess,  and  a  ptickiog  sensation  in  tfae  aficcled  part 
Wlwii  given  in  too  large  doses,  it  is  apt  to  create  anxiety,  nausea, 
fomitiQg,  and  the  other  dekteiioiis  effects  common  to  powerful  nar- 
eodes.*  Arnica  may  be  exhibilcd  in  snbstanoe,  or  in  an  inftision 
aade  by  nmoeratiDg  one  or  two  drachms  of  the- leaves  and  flowers, 
or  two  or  three  scmples  of  the  root,  in  tea  or  twelve  ounces  of 
boiliag  water;  of  this  infusion,  when  strained,  the  dose  may  be  horn 
one  to  two  ounces,  twice  or  thrice  a  day ;  the  dote  of  the  powder, 
/rem  ife  to  fifteen  grains,  in  any  suitable  vehicle. 

Off.    The  Flowers  and  Roof. 


CARDAMINE  PRATENSIS 

Cuckaw  Flower.^ 


Class  Tetrad  YN  AMI  A.— Orcfer  Siliquosa. 

JVb/.  Ord.  SiLiQUOSfi,  Linn,  and  Juss." 

6bn.  Char.  Pods  opening  elastically,  with  revolute  valves. 
Stigma  entire.     Calyx  somewhat  gaping. 

Spkg.  Char.  Leaves  pinnate.  Piniue  of  the  radical  leaves 
roandish,  dentated,  ^r  irregularly  angular.  Pinna  of  ths 
stem  leaves  lanceolate. 


This  species  of  Cardamine  (Eiffvyi^ptoy  frefov  of  Dioscorides,)  Is 
indigenous  to  Britain,  common  in  moist  meadows  and  pastures, 
producing  its  flowers  in  April  and  May ;  it  thrives  best  in  shady 
lituations.  In  the  colour  of  its  blossoms  it  is  suliject  to  much  vari- 
ation, they  are  usually  white,  with  a  slight  tinge  of  purple.^    It 


*  We  ire  told  that  th«  Savoyardi  and  tha  inhabitanta  of  the  Voi geies,  make  aio  of 
thii  pUat  m  we  do  tobaooo,  both  to  snuff  and  lanoke  ;  heoeo  the  plant  ii  oomnooly 
kievB  on  the  coBtinent  by  the  name  of  Tabac  de  Savojaidt  et  de  Voegei • 

f  fig.  «»  the  calyx  and  ttameni.    (.  The  piatilloin.    e.  The  perioarpiam. 

X  We  have  oeoaaionally  seen  this  plant  with  dooble  blossoms.— Krft 
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probably  acquired  its  common.  Eoglish  name  of  ladies-sMijpk  from 
the  white  appearance  which  its  blossoms  give  to  the  meadows  where 
it  .abounds*  resembling  linen  bleaching  on  the  grass  :*  a  practice 
very  general  formerly,  when  most  families  spun  and  bleached  their 
own.  linen :  and  that  of  cnckow  flowers  from  their  blowing  early  in  the 
spring  when  the  cuckow  is  first  heard.  Thb  plant  also.givfa  same 
to  one  of  our  most  beautiful  species  of.  butterfly,  the  PapUi%  CUnr- 
damine,  or  orange-tip  butterfly  of  Linnaeus,  the  caterpillar  of  which 
feeds  upon  it. 

The  root  is  perennial,  branched,  and  sends  off  .many  long,  round 
fibres;  the  stalk  rises  about  nine  or  ten  inches  high,  upright,  round, 
or  very  slightly  angular,  smooth,  and  a  little  branched  towards  the 
top ;  the  radical  leaves  are  frequently  imperfect  or  altogether  want- 
ing ;  when  present,  spreading  in  a  circular  form,  pinnated,  the  pianse 
roundish,  slightly  and  irregularly  angular,  and  stand  upon  very  short 
petioles ;  the  leaves  upon  the  stem  are  erect,  and  consist  of  aeveivl 
pbh  of  pinnae,  with  an  odd  one^  the  pinnae  are  opposite,  spear- 
shaped,  concave,  pointed,  and  of  a  bright  green ;  the  flowers  terminate 
the  stem  in  a  corymb ;  the  peduncles  are  smooth  and  round ;  the  calyx 
a  perianthium,  deciduous,  composed  of  four  leaves,  which  are  oval, 
obtuse,  membranous  at  the  edge,  hollow,  and  the  alternate  one  gibbous 
at  the  base ;  the  corolla  is  cruciform ;  the  petals  are  inversely  ovate, 
white,  or  very  pale  purple,  veined,  slightly  emarginate,  claws  of  a 
yellowish  colour ;  the  filaments  are  sis,  four  long  and  two  short, 
bearing  small,  oblong,  incumbent  yellow  anthers,  and  invested  at 
their  base  with  four  nectarious  glands ;  the  germen  is  round,  slender, 
about  the  length  of  the  filaments;  style  very  short;  stigma  globular; 
seed  vessel  a  cylindrical  pod  of  two  valves,  about  an  inch  in  length, 
which  opens  elastically  when  the  seeds  are  ripe,  and  rolls  back  in  a 
spiral  form  ;  the  seeds  are  numerous,  round,  somewhat  flat,  and  of 
a  yellowish  colour. 

We  are  told  by  Millerf  that  there  are  four  varieties  of  this  species 
of  cardamine,  viz.  the  single  blossom,  with  white  and  purple  flow- 
ers, and  the  double  flower  of  both  colours.  These  varieties  are 
frequently  intermixed  in  the  same  meadows.  The  leavea  of  this 
plant  are  gathered  by  the  country  people  and  eaten  as  salad. 


«  This  reMMDblaace  ii  dei cribtd  bj  oar  imiiioiiil  bard  Shakftpesre*  io  Iisf«'s  Laboor 
Lost, 
t  Vide  6vd.  Diet 
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Sensible  Qvalitibs.  This  plant  has  the  same  fennble 
qnlitiet  at  water-cRM  t  every  part  of  the  plant  is  inodoroot ;  its 
tiste  18  slightlj  bitter  aad  pungent,  but  it  has  not  been  chemically 
eiaaiaed.    A  decoction  of  the  flower  is  bitter. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  The  officinal  part  (the 
flowers^)  was  first  brought  into  notice  as  an  anti-spasmodic,  on  the 
sothorttj  of  Sir  George  Baker,  who  read  a  paper  in  the  year  1767, 
St  the  London  College,  recomm«bding  these  flowers  as  a  remedy  in 
cooTulsive  disorders.*  In  this  accoont  Sir  George  relates  five  cases 
wherein  the  flowers  were  successfully  used,  viz.  two  of  chorea  sancti 
Viti,  one  of  spasmodic  asthma,  one  of  hewNplegis,  accompanied  with 
ewimlnobs  on  the  palsied  side,  and  a  cas%  of  remarkable  spasmodic 
iiectioBs  of  the  lower  limbs ;  the  two  first  were  cured  in  less  than 
a  month ,  the  two  second  were  also  happily  restored,  but  in  the  last 
case  tke  patient  had  only  experienced  some  relief  from  the  flowers, 
when  aba  was  seized  with  a  fever  which  proved  fatal.  In  the  Manuel 
de  MiAeime  Praiigite,  &c.  a  case  of  incubus  is  related  by  Dr. 
Odicr,  of  Oeoeva,  in  which  the  flowers  of  cardamine  proved  effica- 
cioas  after  several  other  anti-spasmodic  medicines  had  failed.  We 
ue  told  by  Qieeding,  who  exhibited  it  in  large  doses,  that  he  ex- 
perienced but  one  (nstance  of  its  good  effects,  out  of  a  great  number 
of  cases.t  At  present  they  are  seldom  used.  They  are  said  to  be 
slightly  diuretic  and  dii^horetic,  but  have  otherwise  little  sensible 
qieratioD.  The  leaves  ware  formerly  considered  antiscorbutic.  The 
dose  or  the  flowers  when  dried  and  powdered,  is  from  half  a 
drachm  to  two  drachms,  given  horn  two  to  four  times  in  the  twenty- 
fonr  honrs. 

Off.    The  Flowers  and  Leaves. 


*  MtdiMl  TrtBMetioot,  vol.  L  p.  44S ;  bat  their  effiotoj  Is  ipMiBodie  diMMM  htd 
htn  praridiulj  noti^  bj  Dil«,  PbwmaooL  p.  VH» 
t  Ladwif .  Adren.  Mfdioo-pnoL  vol.  iii,  put  ili.  ptLgt  604. 
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RUMEX  ACETOSA. 

Common  SorreL* 


Class  Hbxandria.— Ord^r  Trigvnia. 

iVii^.  Ord.  HoLORACBJS,  Linn.    Poltgonea  Ju$$. 

Gbn.  Chab.     Calyx  three-leaved.     Peiah  three,  converging. 
Seed  one,  three-sided. 

Spbc.  Char.     Flowers  declined,  male  and  female,  on  distiDct 
plants.     Leaves  oblong,  arrow-shaped. 


Thb  genus  Rumex  comprises  a  numerous  tribe  of  plants,  natives  of 
almost  every  country  and  climate  ;t  ten  species  are  indigenous  to 
Britain.  This  native  species,  (the  Acetosa)  is  a  perennial  plant, 
common  iu  pastures,  flowering  in  June.  The  root  is  slender,  long 
and  fibrous ;  the  stalk  rises  erect,  round,  striated,  from  one  to  two 
feet  high,  and  branched  towards  the  top  ;  the  radical  leaves  are 
oblong,  arrow-shaped,  and  stand  upon  long  footstalks ;  those  of  the 
stem  are  sessile,  placed  alternately,  amplexicaule,  pointed,  and 
slightly  rolled  back;  the  flowers  are  dioecious,  produced  in  ter- 
minal branched  spikes,  arranged  in  half  whorls,  and  stand  upon 
short  slender  peduncles;  the  calyx  consists  of  three  ovate  seg- 
ments ;  the  corolla  is  composed  of  three  petals,  shaped  like  the 
divbions  of  the  calyx  :  both  the  calyx  and  corolla  are  partly  tinged 
with  a  pink  or  reddish  colour ;  the  filaments  are  short  and  slender, 
bearing  large  double  yellow  anthers ;  the  germen  is  triangular,  sap* 
porting  three  short,  simple,  reflexed  styles,  with  large  bearded  stig- 
mata of  a  crimson  colour ;  the  seeds  are  naked,  single,  of  a 
triangular  shape.  Some  writers  have  referred  this  plant  to  the 
Lapathum  Quartum  of  Dioscorides,  and  to  the  Lapathum  Sylvestre, 
quod  alii  oxalidem  appellant  of  Pliny.  But  as  the  word  6iO  has 
been  indiscriminately  used,  both  to  signify  sharp  in  regard  to  the 


*  Fif .  a.  repreieou  ■  radical  leaf,  b,  and  c.  Mala  Sowen,  largdj  augaificd.  d»  A 
femala  Bower,  e.  The  pUtillam  magnified,  shewing  the  bearded  atigmata.  /.  A  nofl* 
stamen,    g.  The  seed.    J^  A  petal,  tjiese  three  last  magnified. 

t  Thirty  speeies  are  onlti? ated  In  onr  botanic  gardens.— Bbrf.  Cantl 
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ibiiD  of  the  leaves  of  a  plant,  and  in  respect  to  the  taste,  there  may 
be  some  doubt  whether  these  authors  have  been  correct,  in 
exchsifely  applying  it  in  the  latter  sense,  as  in  the  name 
Acetoia. 

Sensible  Qualities.  The  leayes  of  this  plant  have  no  odour, 
bst  so  agreeable  acid  taste,  which  depends  upon  the  super-oxahUe 
of  potass  they  contain  ;  by  drying,  their  acidity  is  much  lessened, 
Tbe  expressed  juice  is  greenish,  and  of  rather  an  acid  taste;  it  is  not 
clttoged  by  sulphate  of  iron,  and  effervesces  slightly  with  salt  of 
tartar. 

Medical  Propbrties  and  Uses.  The  leaves  of  soml  are 
Tefingerant  and  diuretic,  and  are  medicinally  employed  for  tbe  same 
pvrposes  as  tbe  Oxalis  Aoefoselia  already  described,  we  shall  there- 
fore refer  oor  readers  to  that  article,  (vide  vol.  i.  p.  44).  The  leaves 
of  this  plant  taken  in  large  quantities  as  food,*  will  be  found  of  coo« 
flderaUe  efficacy  where  an  antiscorbutic  regimen  is  required.f  We 
are  toM  by  Dr.  Claik  that  the  natives  of  Wermeland,  on  the  con- 
fiscs  of  Sweden,  in  seasons  of  great  scarcity  form  it  into  bread, 
asd  that  it  is  not  unsalutary.t 

Off.    The  Leaves. 


RUMEX  AQUATICUS. 


CSau  Hbxandria.— Or(2er  Trigynia. 
Nmt.  Ord.  HoloracB£,  Linn.    Polygonbjb  Jims. 

Gen.  Char.    Calyx  three-leaved.    Petab  three,  converging. 
Sud  one,  three-sided. 

Spec.  Char.     Flower m  hermaphrodite.      Valvelett  toothed, 
grain-bearing.     Csai;es  Unear. 


*  kiMM  parts  of  Fnuioe  it  it  ooltivated  u  aa  edible  ▼egcteblc.— Af. 
t  BocrfaaaTe  Hift.  Plant.  4  a  part  ii.  p.  640. 
t  Tra^ele,  &e.  part.  iH.  p.  90. 4to.  jLond.  ISSS. 

SFig.fl.lbeeoroDaeBeionDgthe  feed.     h.  A  flower  a  litde  magvifled,  liiewlDS 
^  uitkcn.    c.  A  leaf  aa  it  prooeedv  from  the  lewer  part  of  tbe  item. 

vou  u.  ^  R 
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This  indigenouBplaot  is  a  native  of  BntaiD,  and  isfoand  growing 
Jn  wet  ditches*  poob,  aid  on  the  banks  of  rivers^  flowering  in  Julj 
and  August.  The  root  is  perennial,  thick,  large,  externally  of  a  dark 
blackish  colour,  internally  whitish ;  the  stem  rises  erect  to  about 
five  feet  in  height,  channelled,  smooth,  and  towards  the  top  branched; 
the  leaves  on  the  upper  part  of  the  stem  are  long,  narrow,  and  on 
the  flower  spikes  linear  and  pointed :  those  which  arise  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  stem,  are  near  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length,  obcordate, 
somewhat  indented  at  the  edges,  and  stand .  upon  long  channelled 
footstalks ;  the  flowers  are  numerous,  and  hang  in  whorled  spikes 
upon  slender  peduncles ;  the  calyx  is  permanent,  and  divided  into 
three  narrow,  pointed  segments ;  the  corolla  consists  of  three  nar^ 
row,  ovate,  pointed  petals;  the  stamens  are  short,  slender,  and 
support  erect  double  anthers;  the  germen  is  triangular,  and  supports 
three  reflexed  styles,  terminated  by  rough  stigmata ;  the  capsule 
is  formed  of  the  petals,  which  by  approaching  each  other  form  a 
triangle,  and  in  this  state  are  called  valves;  these  are  ovate,  pointed, 
slightly  notched  towards  the  base,  and  marked  with  a  small  linear 
grain,  extending  down  the  middle  of  each  valve ;  the  seed  is  solitary^ 
ovate,  triangular. 

This  species  of  Rumex,  is  the  BpfTflsvviXi)  m  Bfrrov/xi)  of  Diosco- 
•rides,  and  under  various  synonyms  has  been  generally  thought  to 
be  the  Herba  Britannica  of  the  ancients,*  so  celebrated  for  the  cure 
of  the  scurvy,  and  some  cutaneous  diseases. 

Sbmsiblb  Qualities,  &c.  The  root  (the  officinal  part)  of 
this  plant  has  little  or  no  smell,  its  taste  is  very  austere ;  the  watery 
infusion  strikes  a  deep  black  with  sulphate  of  iron  ;  it  gives  out  its 
virtues  both  to  alcohol  and  water. 

Mbdical  Propbrtibs  AN0  UsBS.  The  root  of  water-dock 
is  strongly  astr.ngent^  and  was  formerly  much  employed  both  as  sn 
external  and  internal  remedy,  for  the  cure  of  scurvyf,  particukirly 
when  the  gums  are  spongy,  and  haemorrhages  ensue ;  and  we  are 
told  by  Linnaeus,!  that  it  is  the  only  remedy  which  proves  effica- 
cious in  the  scurvy  of  the  Laplanders,  when  the  ulcers  are  healed, 
and  the  patient  is  attacked  with  asthma.  It  has  also  been  recom- 
mended in  various  other  cutaneous  diseases,  and  in  obstructions  of 
the  viscera.    The  powdered  root  b  said  to  be  an  excellent  dentri- 


*  See  Dioe.  lib.  ir.  o.  S>  alio  Plin.  lib.  xtr.  o.  S. 
t  Vide  liad'e  Treatise  on  Scarvy,  {>.  264. 
I  Correspondeoee  of  JjummQW,  vol.  ii.  p»  476. 
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fee.*    M rnny  0lWr  spcde 

soTdockvi 

Ef^  IbraMify  aioch  gitoBed  as 

eiodoBS  ficiBedies,  mai  i 

FTfi  iiffiiiiri 

1  hcrte;  b«l  vilk  the  narcli 

MllfcflCCt  ™cy  OftTC  SBfl 

rkt4  o^ofi 

i«rp4anneapceiu,  aad  given 

phcetoless  tAcmoomsem 

o«ie  drags. 

Dr.  A.T.  Tkoasoa  sajs,  «•  I 

bare  ueefteiBed  that  a  A 

ecodiaa  of  < 

ne  oaacc  of  the  iliced  root 

of  the  conmoB  dodE,  RmmtM  Pmiia 

dm,  m  a  piat  of  water,  is  ex* 

bnMfy  efficacious  io  oba 

liMfte  icMr 

4 

fom.    la  a  fall  dose,  aboot 

>                                     * 

two  oaices  of  the  deeoetioa  pafgcs  lireclj ;  Wt  at  the  aaae  time 
inprofes  the  tone  of  the  itnmnh  "  We  voald  reconaead  a  trial 
of  tint,  as  well  as  the  ftaaicx  Aq«aticas»  tooar  readers,  haviag  oor« 
selves  esperienced  mach  bcacfit  froai  their  ase  in  teveral  cases. 

Off.    The  Boot. 


MATONIA  CARDAMOMUM. 
JJit  Cardamom  Tree.^ 


Clou  MOHAKDRIA.— Onfer  MONOGYNIA. 

Nat.  Ord.  Scitamimejb,  lian.    Cannjb,  Ju$m. 

GxK.  Char.  Capsule  three-celled,  three-valyed,  with  'a  oen* 
ftral  receptacle.  Aniher  of  two  distinct  lobes.  FUam^i 
vith  two  triangnlar  lobes  at  the  base.  Seed»  roogb,  tanicaled. 

Spbc.  Char.  Leaveg  elliptic,  lanceolate.  Calyx  notched. 
OqwUe  ovate,  oblong,  obtaselj  triangular. 


This  plant  is  a  native  of  the  Indies,  growing  in  great  abundance 
00  the  mooQtvns  above  Cochin  and  Calicut ;  on  some  mountains 
Mu  the  coast  of  Malabar,  it  is  said  to  grow  in  such  plenty, 
^t  the  place  is  called  the  Mountains  of  Cardamoms.  The  root  is 
perqinial,  tuberous,  oblong,  jointed,  and  sends  off  numerous  fibres ; 
the  stems  which  emerge  from  the  roots  are  from  eight  to  ten,  or 
nore,  in  number,  and  rise  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet. 


*  Vomj'i  A^  Med.  r^  iii.  p.  S44. 

^  Fig.  a.  actpsole.    b.  Section  of  ditto,    e.  The  aotheri.    d.  The  itjle,  Ujiog  bo» 
^Hi  the  lobes  of  the  tnther.    e.  The  germen  and  ityle. 
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hollow,  roiiDd»  smoothy  and  about  the  IhickiieM  of  the  thomb^ 
gndnally  tapering  as  the  continued  sheaths  send  off  the  leaden ; 
at  the  lower  part,  to  the  dittaoce  of  three  or  four  inches  from  the 
root,  they  are  clubbed  and  jointed;  the  leaves  are  alternate, 
sheathing,  about  four  spans,  pr  from  ten  to  thirty  inohes  long,  and 
from  three  to  four  broad,  smooth,  entire,  of  a  bright  green,  and 
striated  with  parallel  veins,  the  under  side  paler ;  the  midrib,  on  the 
upper  side,  pale  green,  on  the  under  side,  much  deeper ;  the  flower 
stalks  proceed  from  the  lower  part  of  the  stems,  close  against  the 
roots,  and  creeps  along  the  ground,  articulated,  and  about  a  foot 
and  a  half  or  two  feet  \n  length ;  the  flowers  are  produced  in  racemes 
or  panicles,  much  branched,  and  proceed  from  the  articulations ; 
the  flowers  are  alternately  accompanied  with  small,  ovate,  acute 
bracteas;  tb^  calyx  is  monophyllous,  inferior,  double,  tubular,  and 
divided  at  the  brim  into  three  segments ;  the  corolla  is  monopetalons, 
funnel-shaped,  the  tube  longer  than  the  calyx,  the  brim  four-cleft, 
the  three  outer  segments  long,  narrow,  and  of  a  pale  stnw  colour, 
the  centre  one  large,  broad,  concave,  and .  irregularly  oval,  and 
marked  with  purple  stripes ;  the  filament  is  large,  broad,  slightly 
grooved,  and  supports  a  large  double  emarginate  crestless  anther, 
divided  into  two  lobes  by  a  deep  fissure ;  the  germen  is  mferior, 
globular,  and  supports  a  slender  style,  (the  upper  part  of  which  lies 
in  the  fissure  formed  by  the  two  lobes  of  the  anthers) ;  stigma 
funnel-shaped  and  ciliated ;  capsule  a  trilocular  berry ;  when  fresh, 
oblong,  fleshy,  and  smooth ;  when  dried,  coriaceous,  and  of  a 
brownish  colour;  seeds  small,  numerous,  roundish,  somewhat  angu- 
hr,  and  of  a  dark  brown  colour. 

The  plant  which  affords  the  officinal  cardamom  seeds  of  our 
pharmacopoeias,  was  long  unknown  or  its  botanical  character  but 
imperfectly  described.  By  former  botanists  it  was  generally  consi- 
dered as  a  species  of  Amomum,*  but  the  identical  t/Mcist  was  never 
precisely  ascertained,  until  Mr.  White,  surgeon,  on  the  Bombay 
establishment,  communicated  to  the  Directors  of  the  East  India 
Company,  the  botanical  description  and  natural  history  of  the 
plants  which  yield  the  true  cardamom  seeds  of  commerce,t  which 
led  to  the  formation  of  a  new  genus,  under  the  title  of  EUttarim,  so 


•  Hm  Edibborgh  CoU«ge  f  vppoMd  Uie  M«d«  to  b«  Um  iirodsct  of  the 
Bspent  (first  diteofered  bj  Sonoont) ;  bat  tbe  Dablin  GoUefe,  and  moft  of  the  eoa* 
tinent*!  pburoMMiitioal  writen,  baTt  iMribed  tbom  to  tba  Amomaai  CtrdamflnMiai  of 

liUMBOf. 

t  V|de  lisBMUi  TnoMotloBt,  toI.  x. 
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BOMd  tnm  Ike  M&l£alic  woid,  Ekttari^  the  appellatioii  gives  to 
^  pfamt  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  where  it  is  produced  in  great 
alMnidMce.t 

The  name  (Matonia  Cardamomum)  by  which  this  phat  is  now 
distia|«iAhed  in  the  London  Pharmaccypoeia,  we  leam^  was  suggested 
by  the  late  Sir  J.  £.  Smith,  in  honour  of  Dr.  Maton.I  The  carda- 
Bom  seeds  imported  bto  £arope»  have  been  dwtinguished  by  the 
sames  of  Cardamomnm  Majus,§  Medium,  and  Minus,  (the  former  of 
which  is  now  better  known  under  the  name  of  Grains  of  Paradise) ; 
hot  whether  either  of  these  is  the  Amomum  Terum  of.  the  ancient 
Graeks,  we  cannot  satisfiictoriiy  ascertain. 

For  the  following  aocoont  of  the  cultivation  of  the  cardamom 
phot,  as  practised  at  Malabar,  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  White's  paper 
00  the  subject,!!  and  which,  we  presume,  will  not  be  uninteresting 
to  our  readers. 

"  The  spots  chosen  (for  these  plantations  or  farms)  ar  "^  either  kvel 
or  geotle  sloping  sur&ees  on  the. highest  range  of  the  GhaAts,  after 
pisnng  ihe  first  declivity  from  their  base.  The  extent  of  climate 
hitherto  known  to  produce  diem,  lies  between  IV  and  ISP  dQf  north 
ktitade,  or  theieabouts.  The  months  of  February  and  March  arr, 
OS  account  of  the  prevailing  dry  weather,  selected  as  the  ttost 
proper  for  oonimencing  their  labours ;  the  first  consists  in  cutting 
down  the  lai^  and  small  trees  promiscuously,  leaving  of  the  former 
itsadaig,  at  nearly  equal  distances,  certain  tall  and  stately  indi- 
vidoab,  adapted  to  that  degree  of  perpendicular  shade  which 
ciperienee  teaches  them  to  be  most  favourable  for  the  future  crops. 
Ilie  [pass  and  weeds  are  then  cleared  away,  and  the  ground  disen* 
<»abered  firami  the  roots  of  the  brushwood ;  the  laige  trees  lie  where 
ttey  &1I ;  the  dirubs,  roots,  and  grassy  are  filled  up  into  different 
omU  heaps,  and  their  spontaneous  and  gradual  decomposition  ferti- 
the  space  Aey  cover* 


*  Oii^BtUj  gircn  to  this  tribe  ofplaaU  by  V«i  BhM$,  in  hit  Hortai  Malabuioni* 

t  Aiulie*!  Materia  ladioa,  toI.  i. 

t  W«  are  iaolincd  to  think  that  the  modern  name  (Matonia)  gifoa  to  tftua  plant,  ii 
<>Matad  to  ercate  botanioal  eonfaaioB,  there  bebg  hot  litUe  donbt  bat  ii  ia  the  ideatioal 
AaoKun  Repent  of  Sonaeratf  and  Blletari  of  Van  Rheide.— -JBtf. 

i  Iht  Awoemm  Gnna  Paraditrof  linueaa.  The  teedi  of  tfait  ipeoiea  of  AmomoBi 
"*  MindernUj  BMire  pungent,  bat  lett  fragiant*  than  the  offidnal  oardamonit ;  thej  are 
'^'^  prtttfihed  aedieinail j,  bat  we  haTo  known  them  oted  bj  dniggittt,  at  a  ehetp 
""^(ate,  in  eempoandiag  the  offioinal  preparatioot  of  the  phirmaiminwiiTTiIWi 

I  Tnnimotlont  of  the  linsmm  Sooietji  vol.  %, 
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^'  As  the  eardamom  plants  spring  op  from  scattered seeda^lanMat 
on  the  spot,  or  washed  thither  by  rains  from  the  adjacent  purts;  we 
do  not  find  any  regularity  in  their  disposition,  nor  is  the  iadnatiy  of 
the  natives  exerted  to  correct  this.  Accordingly,  we  see  them 
variously  grouped ;  in  some  places  crowded  and  extremely  Inxntiaot, 
in  others  thin  and  stunted ;  some  roots  sending  forth  from  twenty  ta 
thirty  stems,  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of  which  bear ;  others  from 
eight  to  twelve,  and  down  to  four  or  five.  Hence  it  is  difficult  to 
calculate  the  rate  of  produce  of  any  one  plants  Each  stem  aends 
forth  from  two  to  four  strings  of  fructiferous  panicles ;  from  these 
issue,  alternately,  short  clusters  bearing  from  two  to  three  pods. 
The  length  of  the  common  string'  or  stalk  varies  from  four  inches  to 
eighteen,  and  is  sometimes  two  foet;  but  these  last  extremea  aune 
not  fertile,  in  proportion.  In  good  years,  from  foor  to  six  pUnta 
will  yield  of  dried  pods  one  dungally,  a  measure  of  capacity  equal 
to  four  pints  Winchester.''  After  the  operations,  (above  described) 
no  forther  labour  is  bestowed  for  four  years.  At  the  levolation  of 
the  fourth  rainy  season,  and  towards  its  close,  they  look  for  a  eiop^ 
and  t^eir  hopes  are  rarely  disappointed  ;  this  first  eflfort  of  natofe  is 
generally  scanty :  for  instance,  only  one-half  of  what  is  reaped  the 
followmg  year,  and  only  one-fourth  of  wliat  is  yielded  a£ter  the 
sixth  rains,  at  which  period  the  plant  has  reached  its  aooK  of 
prolific  vigour*  Now  and  then,  however,  this  rontiaeis  intemipted^ 
and  its  progress  protracted,  by  causes,  of  ¥^ck  they  are.not  vmiy 
solicitous  to  investigate  the  nature:  they  remark,  however,  execasive 
und  nnintemipted  rains  to  be  bnesoureeof  fiiiiiiie.  la  the  ^ry 
season  succeeding  to  tfie  first  crop,  they  grub  «p  the  uadargfowth 
of  flfhrufos,  and  cfear  away  the  weeds  and  grass,  laying  them  uij^mm 
before  In  heaps  to  rot:  this  process  of  •cleaasiDg  Ibeiag  yaariy 
repeated,  the  same  spot  will  eenlinue  prednetive  for  fiAgr  years  «r 
upwards.  The  barren  state  of  the  Ela-K«ndy*.iB  replaced  by  llie 
establishment  of  another,  on  a  fresh  site,  and  with  similar  properties 
to  the  former ;  in  the  choice  of  which  they  can  never  be  at  a  loss,  from 
the  great  extent  of  mountain  and  wood  in  a  state  of  natute;  and  tbe 
same  operations  repeated,  the  customary  routine  of .  crqps  will 
follow. 

The  aibundanoe  of  ooap  is  best  inficir^d  by  fi  n^odentte  i:oiitiiie  of 
weather,  with  respect  to  dry  and  'Wet ;  the  extremes  of  each  are 
injurious:  they  dread  most,  however,  deluging  rains,  particniaily  for 

■p     '  III    I      I    I  !■■■■  ■■■■■■■!   i.i  w  n  li  MM    I  *w  ^f^m^mtf'vnP^'H'^nj  2  J  A     u.'      '" 

«  • 

•  Th«  Malabar  teni  for  the  plantaticM  or  |)l9t  j)f  grqiMid. 
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Ae  yotfBf;  plAiitali<tai  aild  doriiif  the  flowering  leMoOi  which  com* 
■eaete  on  the  firtt  fall  of  the  rains  b  April  %nd  May,  and  coatione 
for  twoBMHiths.  The  flower  being  very  delicate,  and  the  feenmbent 
tad  rqient  postme  of  the  frnit-paniclef,  expoaeft  them  particularlj 
to  the  bad  eflects  of  drenching  noistilre^  In  August  and  September 
the  pods  increase  and  acquire  the  greatest  size.  In  the  first  half  of 
October  they  begin  to  ripen ;  then  the  gathering  of  Ihe  eariy  part 
commettccs;  tlie  ripening  proeeeds  through  all  that  month  and 
November.  A  longer  conttnnanee  of  the  rainy  season  may  ptotract 
the  final  gathering  till  the  middle  of  December.  About  a  fortnight 
etriier  than  here  stated,  the  cardamoms  on  the  western  or  sea-aide 
of  the  Ghaflts  nre  gathered.  A  dry  day  being  chosen,  the  fruit* 
itilks  are  plucked  from  the  roots,  carried  to  their  houses,  sad  laid 
sat  to  dty  oo  mats  placed  dpon  a  thieshing'-floor ;  a  series  of  tomt 
or  five  days  is  sufficient  to  complete  the  desiccation. 

ne  pods  beibg  extricated  by  being  stripped  with  the  finger,  are 

separated  into  three  or  four  sorts,  denominated  from  their  respeetiT^ 

t|«lifles:  1.  Talli*4ai,  the  head  ftvit;   9.  Nadu-kai,  the  middle; 

•sd  3.  Potado4[ai,  the  abortive  frait.    The  last  being  thrown  away^ 

tke  two  former  are  mixed  together ;  the  purpose  of  the  separation 

Mag  to  ascertain  the  rdative  proportions,  and  to  reader  the  whoh 

isifinnii  and  nsarketable.    '*  The  bundles  thus  prepared  by  the  cnlti^* 

viton,  iiie  immediately  carried  down  to  shops,  or  little  storehouses, 

oeeted  by  Mopla  merchants  or  agents  in  difierettt  places  along  the 

abole  range  of  hills,  and  at  a  httle  dtttance  from  the  fhrma.    Hers 

thtj  are  subjected  to  aiioUier  and  final  operation  by  the  tenders  to 

the  wholesale  mefdhasUs  on  the  coast.    This  eonsista  in  holding  them 

overs  gentle  and  slow  fire  in  flat  baskets,  while  assistanta  contiaue 

nbbisg  tiiem  betwixt  their  hands  for  a  certain  time,  which  has  the 

cieet  of  detaching  what  renmins  of  the  permaoent  calyx  and  foot- 

'telk,  or  other  adhering  membranes.    The  cardamoms  are  now 

*righcd  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  respective  quotas  of  rent 

pijsble  by  the  different  iarmers.    The  result  of  this  is  expceted  to 

^^nespoad  with  a  previous  estimation  of  the  quantity  of  the  crops, 

ttk«a  SB  the  groutid  before  they  amre  at  maturity ;  on  the  ap- 

pvotck  of  Which,  an  offoial  deputation,  consisting  of  public  oflMers, 

^  sssM  of  the  head  men  of  the  country,  well  acquainted  with  the 

^^tbjeett  repair  to  the  Ela-Kaodys  attendied  by  the  proprietors,  and 

^^  make  the  escalation  from  the  combined  consideration  of  the 

c&tnu  of  grottud,  age  of  the  plantation,  and  the  getifeial  af^Marance 

^  fc  fruit  stalks  then  in  full  bearing.    Four  or  five  of  the  viritors. 
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whose  iotereels  are  supposed  to  be  neutral,  siid  equally  uabiassed 
betwixt  OoTerament  and  the  Ryot,  successhrely  and  seriously  deliver 
their  opinion,  from  the  average  of  which  the  official  attendants  strike 
a  mean,  and  mutual  satisfaction  is  generally  the  consequence.  The 
duties  or  customs,  are  paid  only  on  exportation  from  the  province  X 
they  amount  to  twelve  per  cent.,  and  the  average  price  is  rated  at 
twdve  hundred  rupees  per  candy  of  040  pounds  avoirdupois.  **  The 
itotal  produce  of  Wynaud  may  amount,  one  year  with  another,  to 
something  above  fifty  candies,  perhaps  fifty*six ;  and  this  grown  oo 
an  extent  of  more  than  one  hundred  miles,  reckoning  the  sinnoni* 
ties  and  angles  of  the  hill.  The  kingdom  or  conntiy  of  the  Cooija 
Rajah,  produces  less  than  ten  or  fifteen  candies.  The  whole  site  of 
growth  of  this  spice  on  the  continent  of  Hindostan,  extends  firora 
Soubramany  Ohaiit,  nearly  due  east  from  Mangalore  to  Bfannaar 
Ghaftt,  in  the  same  direction  from  Calicut.'^ 

Sbmsiblb  and  Chemical  Propbrtibs.  Cardamom  seeds 
have  a  grateful  odour,  and  an  aromatic  pungent  taste,  on  bdag 
chewed  they  impart  a  glowing  warmth  in  the  mouth.  These 
qualities  are  completely  extracted  both  by  water  and  alcohol.  The 
watery  infusion  is  turbid,  somewhat  thick ;  its -colour  is  changed  by 
the  addition  of  sulphate  of  iron,  but  yields  a  flocculent  precipitate 
with  muriate  of  mercury,  acetate  of  lead,  alcohol,  and  several  of  the 
acids.  Distilled  with  water,  they  yield  an  essential  oil  (which  swims 
upon  the  water)  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  a  very  pungent  taste,  with 
the  odour  of  the  seed.  On  inspissating  the  alcoholic  tincture,  a 
part  of  the  flavour  of  the  cardamoms  rises  with  the  spirit,  but  the 
greatest  part  remains  behind,  concentrated  in  the  extract,  which 
smells  moderately  of  the  seeds^  and  has  a  pungent  aromatic  taste, 
very  durable  in  the  mouth,  and  rather  more  grateful  than  that  of 
the  seeds  in  substance.  The  ethereal  tincture  is  of  a  yoUoWish  green, 
and  when  evaporated  on  water,  leaves  neither  remn  nor  extractive, 
much  essential  oil  floating  on  it  We  must  therefore  conclude  thai 
th)ese  seeds  ure  entirely  composed  of  muciiSi  iecula  and  essen- 
tial oil. 

Mbdical  Propbrtibs  and  Usbs.  Cardamoms  are  cordial, 
carminative  and  antispasmodic;  when  taken  in  moderate  doses  they 
gently  stimulate  the  stomach  and  promote  digestion:  being  less 
stimulating  than  pepper  and  other  spicy  aromatics,  they  form  an  use- 
ful adjunct  to  bitters  in  dyspeptic  complaints ;  and  also  to  aperient 
medicines  in  flatulent  colic,  &c.  Cardamoms  may  be  given  in  powder, 
in  dooes  of  from  five  to  twenty  grains^  but  are  more  frequently  taken 
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ia  th«  form  of  tiaclure,  of  which  the  dose  is  from  half  a  drachm  to 
two  dfachns. 

Off.  The  Seeds. 

Off.  Pp.    TiDctura  Cardamomi,  L.  E.  D. 

TiBCtara  Cardamomi  Composita,  L.  D. 
Cafdamonis  also  form  ooe  of  the  ingredieots  in  many  of  the  com- 
pound mediciDes  of  fbe  pharmacopeeias. 


CURCUMA  ZEDOARIA. 

Zedoary^. 


dcM  Mohan DBi A.-* Orcbr  Monooynia. 
Mtf.  Ord.  Scitaminsa,  Umn.    Drtmyrrhiza,  Ju$$* 

Grk.  Char.    Anther  double,  two-sparred.      Filament  petal- 
Iike»  three-Iobed,  central  lobe  bearing  the  anther. 

Spsg.  Cbar.    Leasota  broad,  lanceolate,  petioled. 


This  is  a  perennial  plant,  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  Ceylon,  and 
ifaJniMr,  flowering  in  June  and  July ;  it  is  also  a  native  of  Otaheite* 
It  (Mglrts  in  dry  open  situations,  and  where  the  soil  is  sandy* 

The  root  is  tuberous,  fleshy,  externally  of  an  ash  colour,  internally 
grey ;  the  flower  stem  is  short,  rising  very  little  above  the  ground, 
aad  covered  with  sheaths  formed  of  the  broad  footstalks  of  the 
leases;  the  leaves  are  radicle,  large,  nearly  elliptical,  pointed, 
veined,  of  an  uniform  green  colour,  and  stand  upon  broad  petioles ; 
the  infloresence  is  a  terminal,  loose  spike ;  the  calyx  is  small ; 
flue  corolla  is  monopetalous,  formed  of  a  long  slender  tube,  divided 
at  tiie  meutli  into  six  segments,  three  of  which  are  long,  narrow, 
spwadiag,  and  inserted  before  the  others;  two  of  the  other  s^pnenta 
are  erect,  ovate  and  pointed ;  the  third  is  deeply  cut  into  two  ovate 
divisions;  the  filament  is  petal-like,  three  lohed ;  the  anther  is  dou«> 
Me,  and  placed  on  the  middle  lobe  of  tiie  filament;  the  germen  is 
superior,  roundbh,  style  about  the  length  of  the  tube,  the  upper 


*  F%.  6.  Uie  eortlla  and  ciljx.    c.  Tbe  antberi  tod  itjle. 
▼OU  II. 
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portion  of  which  passes  through  the  groove  formed  by  the  two  lobes 
of  the  anther ;  stigma  roundish  and  slightly  bilabiate ;  the  capsule 
is  orate,  or  somewhat  triaogular,  divided  into  three  cells,  and  as 
many  valves,  each  cell  contains  many  small  seeds. 

We  are  partly  indebted  to  that  indefatigable  botanist.  Dr.  Ros- 
burgh,  for  ascertaining  the  precise  species  which  yield  the  zedoary  of 
commerce.  Whether  this  drug  was  known  or  used  by  the  ancients, 
it  is  no  easy  task  to  ascertain  ;  by  some  it  b  supposed  to  be  the 
Costus  of  Dioscorides,  the  Guiduar  of  Avicenna,  and  the  Zerumbet 
of  Serapion.  Later  botanists  do  not  appear  to  agree  as  to  the  pre- 
cise genus  to  which  this  plant  should  belong.  Dr.  Andrew  Duncan, 
Jun.,  on  the  authority  of  Wildenow,  ranks  it  as  an  Amomum,*  whilst 
Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  follows  that  able  botanbt,  Mr.  Roscoe,  who 
separates  this  plant  from  the  genus  Amomuni,  and  places  it  with  the 
Curcuma.t  The  Ksempferia  Rotunda  of  Linnaeus,  is  also  said  to 
yield  the  zedoary  of  the  shops.}  We  are  inclined  to  tbiuk  that  the 
sedoary  roots  of  commerce  are  the  produce  of  the  three  species  of 
plants  above  named.  They  are  all  natives  of  the  same^soil,  and 
produce  roots  which,  ,in  their  external  appearance  and  sensible 
qualities,  differ  but  little  from  each  other.  We  are  told  by  Dr. 
Ainslie,  that  the  best  roots  come  from  Ceylon.  In  Lower  India  the 
root  is  generally  exposed  for  sale,  cut  into  small  round  pieces  about 
the  third  part  of  an  inch  thick,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches 
in  circumference. 

Sensible  and  Chemical  Properties,  The  odour  of  sedoary 
root  is  fragrant,  slightly  resembling  that  of  camphor,  its  taste  is 
aromatic,  somewhat  bitter  and  slightly  acrid ;  these  qualities  it  imparts 
to  water,  but  more  perfectly  to  spirits  In  distillation  with  water  it 
yields  a  thick  ponderous  essential  oil  of  a  greenish  colour,  smdiiog 
strongly  of  the  root ;  its  taste  is  very  hot  and  pungent ;  by  keeping  it 
deposits  camphor.  The  constituents  of  zedoary  root  are  chiefly  aro- 
matic and  bitter  principles  combined  with  a  large  proportion  of  fecula. 
From  the  analysis  of  M.  Bucholz,  1008.7  parts  gave  the  following  pro- 
ducts, volatile  oil  14.2,  balsam  36.,  extractive  117.6,  gum  46.^  starch 
1 16.,  lignin  128.,  tragacanthin  90.,  gummy  extractive  812.,  moisture 
160.  Zedoary  root  when  good  should  be  of  an  ash  grey  colour  exter- 
nally, and  of  a  pale  brownish  red  internally :  the  pieces  should  be  firm 


*  Bdinbargh  New  DiipeDMtory. 

f  London  New  Diipeniatoiy. 

t  WoodvUl  If ed.  Bot.  24.  edit,  p,  740. 
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and  heavy,  neither  worn  ealen  nor  very  fibrous,  about  the  thickneas 
of  the  little  finger,  and  two  or  three  inches  in  length. 

Mbdicai.  Propkrtiks  and  Usb8.  The  root  of  zedoary  is 
esteemed  tonic,  carmiaattye  and  cordial,  and  aa  such  it  formerly 
entered  into  the  aromatio  confection  of  the  London  PharmacopcBia. 
la  modern  practice  it  ia  very  little  uaed,  although  aa  a  atomachip  it 
if  oertainiy  a  Tery  agreeable  medicine.  By  Avicenna/  and  the 
Arabians  it  waa  highly  eatoUed,  and  eateemed  aa  an  antidote  for 
almost  every  diaease.  The  modern  Arabs  esteem  it  to  be  tonic, 
deobstment  and  aphrodiaiac;  and  the  Hindoos  make  use  of  it  in 
their  bathings  and  purifications. 

Off.    The  root. 


FUCUS    VESICULOSUS. 

Bladder-wrack. ^ 


Class  Cryptogamia. — Order  Algjb. 
Nai.  Ord.  AlgjB. 

6kn.   Char.     Male.     Vesicles  smooth,  hollow,  with  villoae 

haira  within,  interwoven* 

Female.  Vesides  smooth,  filled  with  jelly, 
sprinkled  with  immersed  grains,  prominent 
at  the  tip.    Seed  solitary. 

Spec.  Char.    Frond  flat,  linear,  dichotomona,  ribbed,  entire. 
Vesicles  in  paira. 


Thi8  speciea  of  Fucua  ia  a  perennial  phint,  bearing  ita  fructifica- 
tion in  the  spring :  it  is  a  native  of  Britain,  growing  on  our  ahorea 
and  rocka ;  it  forms  one  of  a  very  numerous  tribe  of  plants,  generally 
lioown  under  the  popuhr  name  of  sea  weeds. .    This  plant  does  not 


*  Vide  Canon.  Med.  lib.  ii.  tract  ii.  p.  118. 

t  Fig.  a,  longitodinal  tection  of  a  reticle.    6.  Part  of  a  receptacle  magniaed. 
c*  Tafaiolr.    d,  aecda.    /.  Cooteota  of  a  seed.    e.  Horizootal  section  of  a  receptacle. 
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appear  to  have  been  known  to  the  ancientSy  as  we  have  no  account 
of  it  till  the  time  of  Clnsios,  who  describes  it  uodei'  the  name  of 
Qaercns  Marina,  or  sea  oak.  It  is  one  of  the  most  common  of  the 
Fucns  tribe  that  is  met  with  on  our  shores,  and  on  some  parts  of  the 
coast  it  is  cast  up  on  the  beach,  and  grows  in  such  abundance,  as  to 
become  a  very  valuable  product  to  the  proprietors  of  the  rocky 
shores.  In  Scotland  it  is  known  nnder  the  names  of  Kelp-ware, 
bhck  tang,  or  strawberry-ware ;  this  latter  dame  is  given  to  it  when 
the  receptides  are  large  and  swollen. 

The  root  is  an  expanded,  black,  woody,  callous  disc.  The  fhond 
is  smooth,  glossy,  flat,  winged,  of  a  dark  olive  green  colour,  becom- 
ing paler  near  the  apices ;  every  where  linear,  dichotomous,  from 
one  to  four  feet  long,  and  furnished  through  its  whole  length,  with  a 
midrib  of  a  blackish  colour,  as  thick  as  a  goose  quill  at  its  base,  bat 
gradually  growing  pale  and  thin.  The  substance  of  the  frond  u 
coriaceous,  tough  and  flexible,  but  when  dried  becomes  brittle.  In 
the  membranous  part  of  the  frond,  there  is  found  immersed  spherical 
vesicles,  varying  in  size  from  a  pea  to  a  hacel-nut,  always  close  to  Uie 
midrib,  externally  smooth,  and  their  cavity  full  of  air.  The  fructifi- 
cations consist  of  compressed,  fringed  resceptacles,  solitary  or  twin, 
placed  at  the  end  6f  the  branches ;  m  form  roundish  or  elliptical, 
from  one  fourth  of  an  inch  to  one  inch  or  more  long,  perforated  and 
filled  with  a  tasteless  pellucid  mucus,  through  which  passes  anas- 
tamosing  fibres  forming  a  sort  of  net  work.  The  whole  plant  when 
dried,  becomes  of  a  dark  blackish  colour  and  very  brittle,  and  oflfcea 
covered  with  a  saline  efflorescence. 

This  and  some  other  species  of  Fucos*  are  used  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  kelp  (an  impure  carbonate  of  soda),  this  is  chiefly  done  to 
the  month  of  July  and  August,  when  round  pits  or  basins  are  formed 
in  the  earth  or  satad  on  the  beach ;  in  the  bottom  of  which,  a  fire  is 
kindled  with  turf  or  peat,  and  kept  up  by  constantly  adding  a  sup« 
ply  of  sea-weed  sufficiently  dry  just  to  burn ;  when  the  pit  or  furnace 
is  nearly  full  of  the  fused  sea-weed,  iron  rakes  are  rapidly  drawn 
baekwmrd  and  forward  through  the  mass,  to  bring  it  to  aa  natform 
state  of  fuBMNi ;  after  whicb,  (whea  c«ol)  it  u  broken  into  pieces^ 
and  removed  to  the  store-hoaae  for  uae* 

QuALiTiBS^  MSDiCAL  Propibtiss,  <9^*  This  plant  baa  a 
slight  but  peculiar  odour,  and  a  nauseous  alkaline  taste,  similar  to 


*  FacQS  Bnlboiai,  Fooai  Digitatos,  Faoos  StechArimit,  Pnoaa  Nodotoft.  and  Faow 
Scmtns,  U9  ohieflj  enployad  on  oar  fthorei . 
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lat  of  soda ;  wli«n  iMirnt  id  close  Teisels  it  yklds  soda  and  chafcoal^ 
hich  hsti  has  been  naitied  Mihiap$  VegetabUii,  Its  madiaiaal 
roperties  are  very  slight,  chiefly  depending  upoil  the  poflioa  of 
>da  which  it  contains :  when  burnt,  it  is  supposed  to  possess  scMiie 
eohstruent  powers,  as  sncfa,  it  has  been  exhibited  in  broachocele 
Qd  scrophttloas  affections.  The  mticos  of  the  Tesieles  has  long  been 
popalar  remedy  as  an  external  application  to  the  joints  in  rickety 
Nildren;  and  Dr.  Russell  found  it  an  excellent  resolrent  when  used 
i  sn  embrocatidn  to  scrophvlovs  swelHngs.  But  the  principal  inia 
>  which  this  plant  has  been  applied  is  in  the  manufacture  of  kelp^ 
s  before  noticed ;  this  latter  substance  has  been  found  to  contain 
portion  of  that  newly  discovered  elementary  substance,  named 
Mfine^*  To  this  substance  and  the  soda,  the  remedial  efficacy  of 
le  fucua  must  be  attributed. 

Iodine.  This  substance  was  discovered  in  18I8»  by  M.  Courtois^ 
manulkctorer  of  nitre  in  Paris,  tn  the  mother  waters  of  soda,  a^ 
;  is  obtained  from  sea-weed.t  Iodine  is  a  simple  substance^  its 
ame  beiDg  derived  from  the  Greek  fuiyjf^  on  account  of  the  violet 
oloar  of  its  vapour.  Iodine  (at  the  ordinary  temperature)  is  a  sofid 
ody,  in  the  form  of  small  greyish  crystals  with  metallic  laatre  ;  its 
dour  is  pungent,  its  taste  acrid,  and  when  applied  to  the  skin  staini 
:  of  a  brownish  yellow  colour.  It  fuses  at  338*  Fahr.  and  volatiliies 
1 347^  Fahr.  forming  a  very  beautiful  violet^coloured  vapour.  This 
apoar,  when  enclosed  in  a  receiver,  re-condenses  into  crysti^lin^ 
cales.  Iodine  is  soluble  in  ether,  and  in  spirit  of  wine ;  water  only 
issolves  about  n^th  of  its  weight.  Iodine  is  obtaiaed,  according 
3  Dr.  Ure,  by  the  fottowing  formula :  *'  Take  eight  fluid  ounces  of  the 
rown  liquid  which  drains  from  the  sail,  which  the  soap-makers  make 
ise  of  who  employ  kelp,  boil  up,  and  evaporate  to  dryness ;  beat  it  to 
130^  Fahr.  and  add  one  fiuid  ounce  of  sulphuric  aeid,  dSuted  with  its 
WB  balk  of  water ;  when  the  mixture  cools,  separate  the  crystals  of 
be  salts,  which  will  form  in  \t,  by  Mtratlon  tht oogh  a  woollen  cloth, 
nd  add  to  the  fluid  poured  into  a  matrass,  830  gmiaa  of  Mack  oxide 
»f  mangimese  in  powder.  A  glass  globe  is<thea  to  be  invited  over 
be  month  of  ^e  matrass,  and  the  heat  of  a  charcoal  chaufler  being 
applied,  iodine  will  sublime  in  great  abundance.    It  must  be  washed 


*  I«dineimtb«eDobtiiBed  from  ntnygpeent  of  marine  phffltiftU.  Firaai  Digitttoi 
^acas  Serrmtas,  Fuou  Vesionlotaa,  Poon  Nodotim,  Facas  SMohnrinat,  &o.  Ulvm 
^▼oBia,  UmWliocUf,  Unn,  &c. 

t  These  waters  are  obtained  bjr  bnrniDg  the  different  fuoi  whioh  grow  on  the  sea* 
bores,  liziTiating  Uie  uhes,  and  oonoeotrating  the  Uqnor. 
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out  of  the  globe  with  alcohol,  then  draioed  aod  dried  on  plates  of 
glass,  and  purified  by  a  second  sublimatioh  from  dry  quicMime.** 
'  Iodine  has  the  property  of  forming  acids  with  hydrogen*  oiiygen 
and  chlorine.  Iodine  has  great  affinity  for  hydrogen,  and  takes  it 
from  a  great  number  of  bodies,  and  forms  with  this  gas  the  hydriodic 
acid,  which  is  composed  exclusively  of  iodine  and  hydrogeo.  This 
acid  is  in  the  form  of  a  colourless  gas,  which  has  a  strong  taste  and 
a  penetrating  odour,  it  reddens  the  tincture  of  tumsol,  aod  eztin* 
guishes  burning  bodies;  it  is  rapidly  absorbed  by  water.^  Starch 
is  the  most  delicate  test  to  detect  the  presence  of  iodine,  any  solution 
containing  iodine  in  an  uncombined  state  becomes  a  fine  blue  colour 
on  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  starch. 

Sensible  Effects  of  Iodine  on  Man^  This  substance 
appears  to  act  as  a  general  stimulus,  increasing  the  action  of  the 
lirterial  system  ;  when  continued  for  an  undue  length  of  time  it  pro- 
duces general  emaciation,  and  wasting  of  the  testes  and  mammae ;  in 
larger  doses,  it  produces  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  subsequent  in- 
flammation of  the  stomach.  We  are  told  by  Dr.  Gairdner,  that 
when  this  substance  is  exhibited  injudiciously,  it  produces  a  great 
and  peculiar  depression  of  the  spirits,  attended  with  tremor  and 
anxiety.  Dr.  6.  also  found  the  emaciation  and  cholera  attending 
the  exhibition  of  iodine,  extend  to  very  untoward  results.t 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses  of  Iodine.  This  sub- 
stance was  first  introduced  into  medical  practice  by  M.  Coindet,  a 
physician  of  Geneva,  who  employed  it  for  the  cure  of  goitre,  with 
great  success ;  subsequently  many  physicians  both  in  France  and 
Switzerland,  and  likewise  in  this  country,  have  used  it  with  undi- 
minished reputation.  From  the  success  attending  its  exhibition  for 
the  cure  of  goitre,  its  effects  have  been  tried  in  the  cure  of  many 
other  glandular  diseases ;  and  if  confidence  is  to  be  placed  in  men 
whose  names  are  an  ornament  to  the  profession,  {  we  have  no  reason 
to  doubt  but  Iodine  will  prove  one  of  the  niost  valuable  articles  of 
the  Materia  Medica.  The  diseases  in  which  Iodine  has  been  chiefly 
exhibited,  are  scrophula,  white  swellings,  cancer,  suppressed  cats- 
menia,  and    incipient  pulmonary   affections,§   proceeding  from  a 


*  For  a  foU  Mid  partiottlv  aoooont  of  the  oombmatioii  of  iodine  wiUi  tfie  toidt  ud 
•IkalieSfWOTefer  oar  readeri  to  Uie  traaaUtioo  of  Ma^ndio's  Formolarj,bj  R.  DugUsMi. 

t  E«Mj  on  the  EflfecU  of  Iodine,  &o.  bj  W.  Gairdner. 

X  Dr.  Gairdner,  De  Carro,  Wagner,  Hannemaon,  Baron,  RooU,  Bff.  M mgadiei 
Hflfeland,  &o.  &o. 

$  Case  reoordrd  bj  the  tale  Mr.  Haden. 
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Bciofiiloas  taint ;  paralysis^  leucorrhcea,  syphilitic  enlargementSy  &c. 
&fr.  Rickwood  relates  four  cases  of  bronchocele,  which  were  relieved 
Of  cued  by  this  medicine,  and  considers  it  to  be  an  excellent  tonic 
io  other  diseases  ;*  and  Mr.  Callaway,  surgeon,  of  the  Borough,  has 
employed  Iodine  (we  believe  the  tincture)  in  several  cases  of  scro- 
phidoos  enlargements  of  the  glands,  both  of  the  surface  and  of  the 
mesentery,  with  decided  good  effects. 

Iodine  has  been  exhibited  both  internally  and  applied  externally ; 
for  the  fonner  purpose,  the  tincture  of  Iodine,  or  a  solution  of  hy- 
driodate  cf  potass  in  distilled  water,  has  been  geuerally  preferred. 
The  following  formulss  are  given  by  Magendie : — 

Tincture  of  Iodine. 

Take  of  Alcohol  at  35%  1  once,  (7  dr.  62)  gr.  troy) 
Iodine    48  grains,  (gr.  39. 36  troy) 

This  tincture  should  not  be  prepared  long  before  it  is  wanted  for 
ut,  as  it  soon  deposits  crystals  of  Iodine,  and  consequently  loses 
its  powers;  the  dose  to  adults  is  ten  drops,  two  or  three  times  a  day, 
grtdually  increased  to  twenty  or  more. 

Solution  of  Hydriodate  of  Potau* 

Take  of  Hydriodate  of  Potass,  36  gr. 

Distilled  Water  •  •  •  •     1  once.     Mix. 

This  solution  has  been  given  in  doses  of  ten  drops,  gradually 
iscreased  to  twenty. 

Ointment  of  Hydriodate  of  Potatt, 

Take  of  Hydriodate  of  Potass,  20J  gr. 

Hog's  Lard   •  • •    1)  once.    Mix. 

This  ointment  has  been  used  with  decided  advantage  in  the  way  of 
friction,  in  treating  bronchocele  or  enlarged  scrofulous  glands ; 
the  complete  resolution  of  which  has  followed  the  steady  applica- 
tion of  this  remedy.  This  ointment  has  been  generally  made  use  of 
in  the  quantity  of  from  one  to  two  drachms,  gently  rubbed  over  the 
lurfiice  of  the  tumour  night  and  morning :  it  has  also  been  used  in 
coDJonction  with  the  internal  exhibition  of  Iodine.  We  must  observe 
with  regard  to  the  above  preparations,  that  the  precise  doses  must 
be  regulated  according  to  circumstances,  which  the  intelligent  prac- 
titioner will  be  at  no  Joss  to  discriminate. 


*  Vide  London  Medioal  tad  Pbjfioal  JooriMt;  Aagoat  1883. 
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RHAMNUS    CATHARTICUS. 
Purging  Buckthorti.* 


Clas9  Pentandbia.— Order  Monogynia. 
Nat.  Ord.    DuMOSJB,  Linn.    Ruamni,  Jum. 

Gbn.    Char.      Calyx  tabular.     Corolla  none.     Scales    de- 
fending the  stamens,  inserted  into  the  calyx. 

Spec.  Char,     Leaves  ovate,  serrated.      Thorns  terminal. 
J^owere  fonr-cleft,  dioecioos.     Berry  fonr-^seeded. 


This  species  of  buckthornf  is  a  native  of  BritaiD,   commonly 
found  growing  in  woods  and  hedges  near  brooks,  flowering  from 
Hay  to  June,  and  ripening  its  fruit  the  latter  end  of  September  and 
October.    This  shrub  rises  to  the  height  of  seven  or  eight  feet ;  the 
stem  is  strong,  woody,  and  much  branched  ;  the  branches  terminate 
in  sharp  strong  spines ;  the  leaves  in  fecicles,  are  ovate,  pointed, 
nerved,  finely  serrated,  and  stand  upon  short  petioles  ;  the  younger 
ones  downy  ;  the  flowers  arise  from  the  same  buds  as  the  leaves,  are 
placed  in  clusters,  and  sustained  on  peduncles ;  there  is  no  coroUs ; 
the  calyx  is  of  a  greenish  yellow  colour,  four-cleft,  and  pointed ;  the 
stamens  (in  the  male  flowers)  are  short ;  the  filaments  arise  from  the 
base  of  a  small  convex  scale,  and  support  round  anthers.  The  female 
flowers  consist  of  a  calyx,  similar  to  the  male,  and  enclose  the 
germen,  which  is  round,  supporting  a  alendejr  atyle»  and  four-defit 
stignm ;  the  firuit  is  a  round  bkick  berry,  about  the  size  of  a  pea 


*  fig.  a.  mpments  a  Um^  flowtr,  magoifiad.  k.  A  nale  flowiQf .  c.  A  amCIop 
of  a  boRj,  fbtwiog  the  ••eds.  4L  A  auXt  flDw«r»  n»|QU|ed«  lad  sprtad  o^oi  to  abcw 
the  stameof. 

t  Twentj-one  •pedes  of  thii  genai  are  koown  andcalti?ated  in  oar  botanio  gardeni, 
of  which  Uie  Rhamnai  Cathartioot,  and  Rhamnui  Fraogala,  or  berrj  beaiios  •1^*^' 
■re  the  only  natiTe  speciea ;  the  iBeer  bark  of  the  latter  ie  both  eesetio  aad  eathafCie, 
hot  ia  seldom  used  medioiiiaUy  ;  iiinnerlj  it  was  aa  effiolDal  vedieiae  w  aesieoC  tha 
foreign  phafmaoopceias.  The  berries  of  die  Rharanns  Isfeotoria,  (a  BatiTe  of  the  foat^ 
c>f  Eerope)  are  moeh  oaed  for  djiog  yellow,  and  are  imported  iato  thia  odoatry  aadcr 
the  Mme  of  French  benMS.o«-£<i* 
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when  ripe,  containiDg  four  seeds,  which  are  smooth,  elliptical,  flat 
00  ooe  side,  and  convex  on  the  other. 

Tbik  speciee  of  buckthorn  has  derived  its  specific  name  from  its 
cathartic  qnality ,  the  fruit  in  doses  of  about  twenty  or  the  berries 
proves  briskly  purgative ;  the  inner  bark  is  also  a  strong  cathartic, 
and  excites  vomiting.  It  is  aaid  that  the  flesh  of  those  birds  which 
ieed  upon  these  berries  is  purgative.* 

Sbnsiblr  and  Chbmical  Propbrtibs.  The  odour  of  these 
berries  is  faint,  and  somewhat  unpleasant;  and  the  taste  bitter, 
nsaseoas  and  acrid  ;  they  are  very  succulent,  and  the  juice  (before 
they  are  quite  ripe)  of  a  deep  green,  gradually  becoming  purple  as 
they  become  thoroughly  ripe.  The  watery  infusion  is  purplish,  with 
the  smell  and  taste  of  the  fruit ;  sulphuric  acid  changes  its  colour  to 
red ;  nitric  acid  to  a  very  deep  red  ;  alum  water  to  violet ;  liquor 
potass  to  iron  grey  ;  and  sulphate  of  iron  to  black.  The  expressed 
JDice  is  called  by  the  French,  Verd  de  Vessie,  or  sap  green,  which  is 
prepared  by  adding  a  little  lime  water  or  alum,  and  gum  arabic, 
daring  the  evaporation. 

Medical  Propbrtibs  and  Usbs.  Buckthorn  berries  have 
been  long  received  into  the  Materia  Medica  of  the  British  colleges, 
but  Is  seldom  used  in  practice  although  it  is  in  common  use  as  a 
domestic  medicine ;  and  given  in  the  form  of  the  Syrupus  Rhamni 
of  the  London  and  Edinburgh  colleges,  is  a  popular  cathartic  for 
children,  especially  among  the  poorer  classes.  Its  disuse  with  the 
profession  probably  arises  from  its  purgative  effects,  being  generally 
accompanied  with  considerable  thirst,  dryness  of  the  mouth  and 
fliroat,  and  not  unfrequently  with  severe  griping.  The  berries  in 
sabstance,  and  the  expressed  juice,  were  formerly  much  used  as  a 
hydragogue  ;t  the  former  in  doses  of  twenty  of  the  recent,  or  double 
that  ftnmber  of  the  dried,  generally  proves  powerfully  cathartic  ;  the 
expressed  juice  in  doses  of  one  fluid  ounce  produces  similar  effects. 

Off.  The  Berries. 

Off.  Pp.    Syrupus  Rhamni,  L.  £• 


*  Hoaberg,  M«m.  d«  I'Aetd.  dii.  So.  de  Parii,  1719,  p.  9. 
t  BoerhwTe,  De  ? hrib*  Med.  p.  SOS. 
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MYRTUS  PIMENTA. 

Pimento,  Jamaica  Pepper,  or  All-spice.^ 


Class  IcosANDRiA.— Ord^r  Monogynia. 
Nai.  Ori.  Hb8^brid«s,  Linn.    Mykti»   Jmss. 

Gbn.  Char.     CaZyv  five-cleil,  superior.    Pe^ob  five.     Berry 
two  or  three-celledy  many  seeded. 

Spbg,  Char.    Leaves  oblong,  lanceolate,     Fbnoers  fliMtly 
tenninatiBg  the  branches  in  triohotomons  paoideB. 


This  species  of  Myrtus  is  a  native  of  South  America,  and  the  West 
India  Islands,  flowering  in  July.  It  is  much  cultivated  In  Jamaica, 
from  whence  the  berries  are  chiefly  imported  into  this  country.f 
The  Pimento  tree  was  first  introduced  and  cultivated  in  Britain  by 
Mr.  P.  Miller,  about  the  year  1789.  In  this  country  it  is  a  stove 
plant,  but  requires  a  strong  heat  to  produce  its  flowers  in  mucb 
perfection ;  neither  does  it  rise  to  the  height  nor  size  that  it  does  in 
its  native  soil.  This  tree  often  exceeds  thirty  feet  in  height*  and 
two  in  circumference,  much  branched  towards  the  top,  and  thickly 
beset  with  leaves ;  the  stem  and  branches  are  covered  with  a  greyiah 
smooth  bark ;  the  leaves  vary  in  form  and  in  size,  being  more  or 
less  pointed,  and  from  three  to  four  inches  long,  petioled,  veined, 
pointed,  elliptical,  of  a  deep  shining  green  colour,  and  are  produced 
singly,  or  two  or  three  together;  the  flowers  are  produced  in 
numerous  trichotomous  panicles,  which  usually  terminate  the 
branches:  the  calyx  is  persbtent,  and  divided  into  four  roundish 
segments;  the  corolla  is  composed  of  four  ovate  petals,  plskoed 
opposite  each  other ;  they  are  small,  reflexed,  of  a  white  colour, 
somewhat  inclining  to  green ;  the  filaments  are  numerous,  spreading, 
longer  than  the  petals,  and  support  roundish  anthers,  of  a  pale 
yellow  colour ;  the  style  is  simple,  erect,  crowned  with  an  obtuse 
stigma;  the  germen  becomes  a  round,  succulent,  shining  berry, 
(crowned  with  the  persistent  calyx)  of  a  dark  purple  or  black  colour 


*  Fig.  a.  Uie  ripe  frnit. 


*  rig.  a.  ine  ripe  trait. 

t  HcBoe  probtblj  the  name  JtawScft  pepper. 


/lur^t^    tyiant 
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• 

wiiei  lipe,  and  eoataiiit  two  kklBey-ibaped  flftttkh  teedt*  Every 
put  of  tiui  tree  b  extremely  fngraot,  and  in  the  nontht  of  Jooe, 
Joly,  and  Aognst,  when  it  is  in  fiiU  flower^  it  perfimes  the  atmot* 
pfaeR  widi  its  aromatic  odonr.* 

The  berries  of  Pimento  or  all-spieet  are  gathered  for  use  when 
trrhfed  at  their  fuU  growth,  hot  before  they  are  perfectly  ripe. 

When  picked  from  the  brancberihey  «re  exposed  to  the  sun  for 
Mferal  days,  till  they  are  sufficiently  dried ;  this  operation  requires 
to  be  oondacted  with  much  care,  observing  that  on  the  first  and 
Kcood  day's  exposure  to  the  sun  they  must  be  turned  frequently, 
and  always  carefully  preserved  fioom  rain  and  the  evenmg  dews. 
After  this  process  is  completed,  which  generally  takes  from  ten  to 
twelve  days,  and  m  known  by  the  eofanir  and  rattlipg  of  the  seeds  in 
the  berries,  they  are  packed  in  bags  or  hogsheads  for  sale. 

Sbhsiblb  and  Chemical  Profbrti bs.  Pimento  berries  hare 
ao  agreeable  aroraatiG  odour,  resembling  a  combination  of  dores, 
emoamon,  nutmegs,  &c. ;  the  taste  is  warm  and  pungent,  which  is 
said  to  reside  chiefly  in  the  cortical  part  of  the  berry.  The  waAeiy 
isAisioD  is  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  turns  black  instantly  by  the 
addition  of  sulphate  of  iron,  and  a  precipitate  is  slowly  thrown  down. 
Svper-aoetate  of  lead  causes  a  disty  green,  nitraite  of  siWer  a4ee|^ 
Rddish  brown,  and  oitmte  of  >quicksil^*>^  &  yellowbh  brown  pvee(pi* 
tate ;  the  sulphuric  and  muriatic  acids  jpye  rose-coloured  jvecipitates  ; 
tke  Ditric  acid  gires  no  precipitate,  but  turns  the  infusion  yellow.  The 
distiOed  water  is  extremely  fragrant,  hot,  and  spicy.  On  distillation 
with  water,  the  berries  yield  a. very iragrant  essential  oil,  so  ponde- 
rous as  to  sink  in  water,  with  a  strong  smell  and  flaronr  of  the  spice. 
Torectified  spirits  it  imparts  both  jts  odour  and  taste ;  in  distillntion 
with  alcohol  it  imparts  but  little  of  these  properties,  its  aetire 
pnacqtles  remaining  concentrated  in  the  inspissated  extraet.  The 
ethereal  tincture  eiraporeted  on  water  leates  a  greenish  yellow  oU^ 
apoagent  nanseoos  resin,  and  some  extractive.  These  berries  also 
coBlain  a  portion  of  tannin  and  gallic. acid. ' 

HiDicAL  Propbbtibs  AND  UsBS.  Pimento  has  been  long  in 
we  as  a  condiment  for  dietetic  purposes,  and  much  employed  as  a 

I—    ■■.■■Ml*         ■— — — — ^— I^M— .^^W^W»^^WP»1^iW|r»»'.>lT»i<^i».iy<ff»» 

*  We  we  told  bj  LoDg  in  hit  Hietorj  of  Jamaioa,  that  the  leAToe  and  bark  ^n  Ml 
^  ■walae  ynrticlei,  ea  (hat-tbeplantert  areoxtrenelj  oaatiosa  of  fire  in  sil  paieBte 
^^*Hu»i9beie,  if  it  ebonld  onoo  oatcfa,  it  rnns  witb  great  fnry. 

^  lUt  kUerMone  a|>peeretobaire  been  given  to^hie  frrit  from  the  aoppoied  rtfom- 
^'^Keite  tute  hae  to  naaj  different  spicee  nixed  together. 
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BttcoedaneiJlD  for  the  more  espensive  aromatics.  As  a  remedial  agent 
it  ia  not  muck  used  alone,  bat  it  forms  an  agreeable  adjonct  to  many 
bitter  and  less  grateful  medicioei.  As  an  agreeable  aromatic  it  is  an 
useful  substitute  for  the  more  costly  spices/  in  all  diseases  requiring 
the  aid  of  gently  stimulating  and  cordial  medicines. 

Off.  The  Berries 

Off.  Pp.    Aqua  Pimenta,  L.  E.  D. 

Oleum  Pimentse,  L.  £.  D. 

Spiritus  Pimentae,  L.  £.  D. 


TANACETUM  VULGARE. 

Common  Tansy. '^ 


Cla$M  Syngbnbsia. — Order  Polygamia  Supbrflua. 
NaL  Ord.  Compositje  Discoidb£,  Linn.  Cortmbifbra,  Jums. 

Gbn.   Char.      Receptacle  naked.     Calyx  imbricate,   hemi- 
spherical.    Florets  of  the  ray,  three-cleft,  obsolete, 

Spbg.  Char.    Leaves    doubly  pinnatified,   deeply  serrated^ 
naked. 


This  species  of  tansy  is  the  Aprefi^out  Kenro^KKeg  of  Dioaco- 
ridesy  it  b  an  indigenous  perennial  plant,  flowering  in  July  and  An* 
gust,  usually  found  growing  on  the  borders  of  com  fields,  roads  and 
riyers.  It  is  cultivated  for  medicinal  and  culinary  purposes.  The  root 
is  long,  creeping,  and  fibrous ;  the  stem  rises  to  the  height  of  two  or 
three  feet,  erect,  smooth,  solid,  striated,  branched  towards  the  top, 
and  leafy,  the  upper  part  of  a  redish  colour ;  the  leaves  are  doubly 
pinnated,  lesser  pinnse  serrated,  and  of  a  dark  green  ;  the  flowers 
are  of  a  deep  yellow,  and  terminate  the  stem  and  branches  in  a 
dense  corymb;  the  calyx  consuts  of  numerous  small  imbricated 
squamsB,  forming  a  perianthum  of  an  hemispherical  shape;    the 


*  Fig.  «•  a  florat  of  the  dise.    6.  A  'flortt  of  tlw  ndiu.    «•  The  oilyi.    d.  TIm 
Moeptsolt. 
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f  onte  aie  of  twa  kinds,  those  ot  the  ndius  are  few,  ■PTtiiifli 
litogacher  waatiBg,  ftnd  fiBmife;  thoee  of  the  diic  numarou^ 
btfrnaphrodite,  tubular*  and  ^^e-dtft.  The  female  florets  are  ah» 
tsbakr  at  the  base,  and  dlnded  at  the  brim  into  three-pmnted 
ae^meols  or  teeth ;  the  lUamenta  aie  five,  Terj  short,  slender,  and 
iumished  wMi  andiera  which  nnite  and  larm  a  cjlinder ;  the  f^ennens 
in  both  florets  are  obovate,  small,  and  sapport  a  thread-shaped  style 
crowned  with  a  reflexM  bifid  stigma ;  the  seeds,  which  are  enclosed 
io  the  calyx,  are  naked,  oblong,  angular,  and  crowned  with  a  narrow, 
aniginate,  membranous  pappus;  the  receptacle  is  convex  and 
asked. 

"  There  are  three  varieties  of  tfab  species  of  tansy,  one  with  a 
ended  leaf,  which  is  called  double  tansy  by  gardeners  ;  another  with 
variegated  leaves ;  and  a  third  widi  leaves  which  have  little  scent ; 
bot  as  these  accidentidly  have  been  produced  from  the  seeds  of  the 
common  tansy,  they  are  not  considered  as  distinct  species.*'* 

Sbmsiblb  Qualitibb,  &c«  The  leaves  and  flowers  have  a 
strong,  but  oot  a  disagreeable  odour,  and  a  bitter,  somewhat  aro- 
ttatic  taste  ;  the  flowers  are  more  powerful  but  less  unpleasant  than 
the  leaves,  they  giTe  out  these  qualities  both  to  water  and  spirit, 
most  perfectly  to  the  latter ;  the  tincture  madie  from  the  leaves  is  of 
t  fine  green;  from  the  flowers,  of  a  bright  pale  yellow.  By 
^iistiliation  with  water  an  essential  oil  of  a  greenish  yellow  colour, 
tod  smelling  strongly  of  the  herby  is  obtained;  the  remaining 
decoction  inspissated,  affords  a  strong  bitter  sub-saline  extract. 

Medical  Propbrties  and  Useb.  Tansy  is  stomachic,  tonic, 
and  aathefauntic ;  it  has  also  been  considered  emmenagogue.f 
Hoffmann  speaks  highly  <ift  its  eflicacy  as  a  vermifuge,  particularly 
^  expelling  the  lumbricus  teres,  or  round  worm,  for  which  purpose 
the  seeds  have  been  substituted  for  those  of  the  Santonicum,  and 
widi  eqorily  good  effect. 

We  are  told  by  Dr.  Clarke,  (vide  Essays  Physical  and  Literary, 
vol.  iii.  p.  4d8)  that  it  has  been  found  to  be  of  great  service  in 
nriotts  cases  of  goat.  Dr.  Cnllen  hoM^ever  does  not  speak  so 
highly  of  it,  and  later  experience  does  not  confirm  the  encomiums 
famcrly  bestowed  npon  it  in  this  disorder.  It  has  also  been 
Kcemaended  in  hysteria,  particularly  when  ariring  from  obstructed 
menstruation,  and  for  this  latter  disorder  it  continues  a  popular 


*  Vide  MUler'a  Gard.  Diet, 
t  Bcrgtui  Mat.  Mtd.  p.  664. 
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medicine  with  the  uninformed ;  as  a  warm  bitter  it  is  probably  equal 
in    medicinal  powers    to  many    other    herbs    possessing   similar 

qualities. 

The  leaves  and  flowers  are  commonly  taken  in  the  form  of 
infusion  and  drank  as  tea ;  the  leaves  when  powdered  ml!ay  be  takea 
in  doses  of  one  drachm  or  more  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

Off.    The  Leaves. 


SCILLA  MARITIMA. 

Officinal  SquillJ^ 


Class  Hexandria. — Order  Monogynia. 

Nat.  Ord.  Coronarije,  JLtnn.    Asphodeli^  Jussm 

6en.   Char.      Corolla  six-petalled^   spreading^   decidaous. 
Filaments  thread-like. 

Spbc.  Char.     Flower  naked.    Bracteas  refracted. 


This  species  of  squill t  is  a  perennial  bulbous-rooted  plant,  a 
native  of  Spain*  Sicily,  the  North  of  Africa,  and  the  Levant,  growing 
wild  on  the  sandy  shores  near  the  coast ;  hence  its  specific  name. 

The  Scilla  Maritima  was  introduced  into  England  early  io  the 
seventeenth  century^  and  was  cultivated  in  the  botanic  garden  at 
Oxford  in  the  year  1648.  This  plant  appears  to  have  been  well 
known  and  esteemed  for  its  medical  properties  in  the  early  ages  of 
Greece.  Its  introduction  into  medical  practice  is  referred  to  Pytha- 
goras or  Empedocles.l  It  is  noticed  by  Dioscorides,  Hippocrates, 
Galen,  Aetius,  Celsus,  Pliny,  and  the  Arabian  physicians. 

The  squill  flowers  in  April  and  May  ;  the  root  is  perennial,  large, 
pear-shaped,  bulbous^  composed  of  many  thick,  fleshy  scales^  and 


*  Fig.  a.  the  spike  offlowen.    6.  The  root,    c  The  top  part  of  the  InL 

•f-  ZciXXv  Dioftcoridis. 

X  Vide  Heller,  Bib.  Hot.  p  12. 
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hrnisbed  vith  numerous  fibres,  which  issue  from  the  base  ;  exter^ 
oally  the  bulb  is  coated  with  scales  of  a  reddish  hue ;  internally  it 
aboaods  with  a  tenacious  juice ;  the  stem  rises  to  the  height  of  two 
or  three  feet,  ronnd»  aroooth,  and  succulent ;  the  leaves  are  radical, 
large,  sword-shaped,  pointed,  smooth,  and  of  a  fine  deep  green ; 
the  flowers  are  produced  in  a  long  close  spike,  and  stand  on  pur* 
pii^  peduncles ;  the  bracteas  are  linear,  twisted,  and  deciduous ; 
there  is  no  calyx ;  the  corolla  is  composed  of  six  ovate  petals,  of  a 
vhitish  or  pale  flesh  colour,  with  a  reddish  line  in  the  middle ;  the 
six  fiiiments  are  tapering,  shorter  than  the  corolla ;  the  anthers  are 
oblong,  and  placed  transversely  on  the  top  of  the  filaments ;  the 
germea  is  roundish ;  the  style  about  the  length  of  the  filaments, 
croirned  with  a  simple  stigma;  the  germen  becomes  an  oblong, 
smootli  c^Mttle,  mariied  with  three  furrows,  and  divided  into  three 
cells,  each  cell  contains  many  roundish  seeds. 

Sensible  and  Chemical  Properties.  The  root  of  the 
aqsill,  when  re<:ent,  abounds  with  a  viscid  juice,  which  possesses  an 
extremely  acrid  and  bitter  taste,  and  when  much  handled  will  inflame 
the  skin ;  its  smell  is  subtle  and  penetrating,  like  that  of  horse- 
radish ;  the  expressed  juice  slightly  reddens  litmus  paper.  The 
dried  roots  or  scales  (the  form  in  which  it  is  commonly  met  with  in 
the  shops)  are  semi-pellucid,  smooth,  and  brittle,  and  when  chewed 
nanifest  an  extremely  bitter  taste,  without  much  acrimony.  The 
constituents  of  squill  are,  an  acrid  principle,  bitter  extractive, 
nmcilage,  albumen  and  starch.  Water,  alcohol,  proof  spirit,  and 
tlso  vinegar,  extract  the  active  properties  both  of  the  recent  and 
dried  root.  None  of  the  active  properties  of  squill  rise  in  distil- 
i&tioB  with  any  of  the  above  menstrua.  Alkalies  abate*  both  the 
bitter  and  acrid  qualities  of  squill ;  vegetable  acids,  on  the  contrary, 
i^er  them  more  pungent.  The  acrid  priiiciple  of  squill  is  nearly 
lost  if  much  dried  by  a  degree  of  heat  above  212®,  or  if  long  kept 
io  the  form  of  powder,  and  thus  it  becomes  almost  inert.  Nitrate  of 
mercury  and  superacetate  of  lead  separate  from  the  expressed  juice 
white  curdy  precipitates ;  Gelatin  throws  down  a  copious  preci- 
pitate ;  lime-water  and  the  alkaline  carbonates  produce  the  same 
effect ;  sulphate  of  iron  throws  down  a  green  precipitate ;  infusion 
of  galls  forms  in  it  pale  brownish  flakes ;  ether  digested  on  dried 
squill  acquires  a  pale  green  hue,  and  when  evaporated  on  the  surface 
of  water,  a  thin  pellicle  of  very  bitter,  resinous  matter  is  deposited, 
while  the  water  acquires  an  intensely  bitter  taste,  and  yields  copious 
precipitates,  with  solutions  of  acetate  of  lead  and  nitrate  of  silver. 
'The  following   are   the  constituents  of  squill,  according  to  the 
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analysis  ofVogel :  tannin  24,  woody  filufe  30«  aaeclHirine  matter  6", 
bitter  principle  or  sdUitina  34,*  gum  6,  in  10(r  parts  dried  tquilL 
.  MX0IC  Al  Propbrtiss  and  Uses.  Oifih  classes  squill  among^ 
tke  acrid  poisons;  to  many  anikaals  it  maniftsts  a  piHaoiions  quality, 
and  in  large  doses  produces  death^f  The  reeent  root  is  so  acridy. 
that  if  much  bandied  it  excoriates  the  skin.  The  general  efects  of 
squill  in  large  doses  are,  ¥omiting,  hypercatharsis,  straoguary.  Moody 
urine,  convulsions,  inflamniation,  and  erosion  ct  the  stomaeh  aad 
bowels,  gangrene  and  death. 

In  small  doses  squill  operates  as  an  useful  expectoiaat  and 
diuretic  ;  it  is  also  sometimes  gi^en  as  a  general  stimulant  in  typbu» 
and  other  disorders.  As  an  expectorant  it  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  drugs  in  the  Materia  Medica,^  and  it  provea  particolariy 
useful  where  |be  primse  viae  are  loaded  with  mucous  matter,  and  the 
lungs  are  oppressed  with  viscid  phlegm.  In  dropsy  it  proves  aa 
excellent  diuretic,  either  alone  or  in  combinatiott  with  calomel,  in 
which  case  it  is  usually  given  in  the  form  of  pill  or  powder«  as  it  i» 
then  less  liable  to  excite  nausea.  Squill  is  alto  an  useful  medicine 
in  many  pulmonic  affections  when  accompanied  by  active  inflam- 
mation, ulcer,  or  spasms.  The  usual  dose  of  squill  in  powder  ia 
from  one  to  two  or  three  grains  three  or  four  times  a  day.  The 
officinal  preparations  are  given  in  various  doses  according  to  the 
effects  we  wish  to  produce ;  most  of  the  liquid  compositions  in  doses 
of  from  half  a  drachm  to  two  or  three  drachms  ;  of  the  spirituoua 
tincture  from  ten  to  twenty  drops. 

Off.  The  Root. 

Off.   Pp.    Acetum  Scillae,  L.  £.  D. 

Oxymel  Scilbe,  L.  D. 

Pilulae  SciUse  oomp.  L.  £.  D. 

Syrupus  Scillse  Maritimss^  £.^ 

Tinctune  Scillse,  L.  D. 


*  SennUiis  is  wUtei  trantptrent,  breaks  wiUi  m  resiooas  frtotore,  and  is  pnlTero- 
laot,  \mt  it  attracts  nolstnre  rapidly  from  the  atmosphere  natil  It  becomes  Said ;  its 
taste  hi  lataaselj  bitlsr,  with  some  degrao  of  iwestaess,  aad  it  is  verj  solibl«  both 
u  water  and  aloobol. 

t  Orfila's  Toxioolosji  vol.  ii.  p.  7S,  74. 
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LAURUS  NOBILIS. 

Common  Sweet-Bar/.* 


ClasM  Ennbandria. — Order  Monogynia. 
Nai.  Ord.  Oleracsa,   Linn.     Lauri,   Jus$, 

Gin.  Char.  Calyx  none.  CoroUa  calyx-like,  fonr  or  six*- 
parted.  Nectary  composed  of  three  two-bristled  glands^ 
sarroimdiDg  the  germen.  FilametUs  interior^  glandaliferons. 
Drupe  one-seeded. 

Spec.  Char.  Leaves  lanceolate,  veined.  Flowers  dioecioas, 
foor-cleft. 


This  species  of  Laoms  is  a  baodsome  eTergreea ;  a  native  of  the 
sosth  of  Europe^  flowering  in  April  and  May.  In  Italy  and  Greece, 
Hi  native  soil,  it  rises  to  the  height  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  forming 
a  kandsome  tree ;  but  in  tbis  country  it  scarcely  reaches  half  the 
height,  and  can  only  be  ranked  as  a  sbrub.  It  was  first  cultivated 
io  Ellwand  by  Tumer,t  in  the  year  16M,  and  is  now  to  be  met  wttb 
is  mtsy  of  our  gardens  and  shrubberies. 

The  stem  is  maeh  branched,  and  covered  with  a  smooth  Iwrk,  of 
«a  dive  colour ;  the  leaves  are  kinceolate,  smooth,  veined,  entire, 
often  waved  at  the  margin,  of  a  shining  green,  and  stand  erect  upon 
(be  brancben,  on  short,  channelled  footstalks ;  the  flowers  are  male 
nd  fenrnky  upon  different  plants,  and  appear  in  clusters,  three  or 
fear  together ;  there  is  no  calyx ;  the  corolla  is  of  a  yellowish  white 
eokor,  divided  into  four  ovate  leaves,  whicb  stand  erect;  the 
stamens  vary  in  number  from  seven  to  thirteen,  the  innermost  of 
which  are  ghmduliferous ;  the  style  in  the  female  flowers  is  very 
short;  the  germen  is  superior,  and  becomes  an  ovate  berry;  the 
seed  of  which  is  dark  green,  changing  to  deep  purple  or  black  as  it 
npeas. 


*  Fig.  «.  MpnacBti  •  male  Sower,  Ivgelj  OMginSed.    K  Tbe  froH.    c.  The  seed. 
t  Tanu  Herb..pwt  ii.  fel.  SS. 
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This  beautiful  species  of  Laurus  *  was  a  distinguished  favourite 
with  the  ancients,  not  only  as  a  medicine  supposed  to  possess  great 
efficacy,  but  was  likewise  worn  by  them  as  a  triumphal  crown  ; 
hence  probably  its  specific  name  Nobilis  ;  it  was  also  considered  an 
emblem  of  peace,  and  called  Laurus  Pacifera. 

Sensible  Qualities,  &c.  Both  the  leaves  and  berries  have 
a  fragrant  odour,  and  an  aromatic  and  somewhat  astringent  taste ; 
the  watery  infusion  is  of  a  red  colour,  changing  to  a  purplish  hue 
by  the  addition  of  sulphate  of  iron ;  both  the  berries  ,and  leaves 
yield,  by  distillation  with  water,  a  portion  of  a  very  fragrant  essential 
oil,  of  a  greenish  jdlow  colour,  with  the  odour  and  taste  of  the 
berries;  the  former  yield  considerably  more  than  the  latter,  and 
also  yield  by  expression  a  quantity  of  insipid  fixed  oil.  The  distilled 
water  from  the  leaves  is  impregnated  with  a  small  portion  of  prussic 
acid;  upon  this  component  probably  the  active  property  of  the 
plant  depends. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  By  former  writers  f  this 
plant  was  held  in  great  estimation  as  a  carminative,  stomachic,  and 
sedative ;  hence  the  leaves  and  berries  were  much  used  in  hysteria, 
obstructed  meBstruation,|  flatulent  colic,  &c.;  but  their  internal  use 
is  now  almost  laid  aside,  althoughi  from  their  containing  prussie 
acid,  we  should  suppose  them  possessed  of  considerable  powers  as 
a  remedial  agent.  We  are  told  by  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson^  that 
**  having  found  great  advantage  from  the  use  of  prussic  acid»  largely 
diluted,  as  a  local  application  in  impetigo,"  be  lately  employed 
infusion  of  bay  berries  with  nearly  the  same  beneficial  results^ 
The  leaves  have  long  formed  one  of  the  ingredients  (and  probably 
the  most  active)  in  the  decoction  pro  fomentp  of  the  London  Phar^ 
macopoeia.  The  fragrance  and  agreeable  aromatic  flavour  of  the 
leaves  have  long  recommended  them  for  culinary  purposes.  The 
leaves  were  formerly  given  in  the  form  of  infusion,  and  the  essential 
oil  in  doses  of  from  one  to  five  drops,  on  sugar,  dissolved  in 
spirit  of  wine,  or  mixed  with  mucilage:  the  expressed  oil  is  also 
vsed  as  an  external  application  to  tumours,  sprains,  &c» 

Off.    The  Leaves  and  Berries,  and  the  Fixed  Oil  of  the 
Berries. 


*  Atf^n  of  Diotooridei. 
t  Haller,  Baabin,  Geoffroji  Bergiu,  &c« 

t  The  berriei  have  been  thought  to  act  with  great  energy  open  the  vteriae  •jrtCan ; 
hence  the  cantion  gif  en  agabst  their  nse  in  pregDancj.*-i}«r9tiiff,  Jf«  Jf«  S24* 
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HiEMATOXYLUM  CAMPECHIANUM. 

Logwood  Tree. 


Class  Dbcandria*     Order  Monogynia. 

NsL  Ord,  LoMBNTACEJSy  J^mii.    Lbouminosje,  Ju$i* 

Gen.  Char.    Calyx  five-parted.    Petals  five.    Capsule  lanceo* 
late,  one-celled,  two-valved,  with  the  valves  boat-shaped. 


This  tree,  which  is  the  only  species  of  the  genus  Haematoxylum^ 
yet  discovered,  is  a  native  of  South  America,  and  attains  to  the 
liifhest  perfection  at  Campeachy,  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  flowering 
in  March  and  April.  In  die  year  1715,  the  seeds  were  introduced 
into  the  Island  of  Jamaica,  for  the  purpose  of  propagating;  this  tree 
tt  an  article  of  commerce,  and  we  are  told  that  from  its  quick 
growth,  it  now  abounds  in  that  island;  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sa?aiiiah  le  Mar  it  is  said  to  grow  so  luxuriantly,  that  in  the  course 
of  three  years  it  will  rise  to  the  height  of  ten  or  more  feet,  and  by 
tbis  rapid  growth  it  soon  overruns  and  destroys  the  neighbouring 
plants  and  shrubs.f  This  tree  was  first  cultivated  in  this  country^ 
i^jMr.  P.  Miller,  in  the  year  1739,  and  for  some  years  subsequently 
appeals  to  have  thriven  with  great  perfection ;  but  in  the  present 
^j  few  plants  are  to  be  met  with  in  our  hot  houses. 

This  tree  seldom  exceeds  twenty  or  twenty^five  feet  in  height ;  the 
trunk  and  branches  are  usually  extremely  crooked,  the  former  does 
oot  often  measure  more  than  twenty  inches  in  diameter :  both  trunk 
and  branches  are  covered  with  a  rough  bark  of  a  dark  brownish  colour; 
the  smaller  branches,  which  are  very  numerous,  are  beset  with  sharp 
apises;  the  leaves  are  abruptly  pinnated,  and  consist  of  four  or  five 
pair  ofobcordate,  obliquely  nerved,  sessile  leaflets;  the  flowers  are 
produced  in  terminal  spikes  or  racemes ;  the  calyx  is  divided  into 
five  oblong,  obtuse  segments,  of  a  brownish  purple  colour;  the 
coroUa  consbts  of  five  obtusely  lanceolate,  spreading  petals,  of  a 


*  The  Apceifio  name,  CampcebiaDoiB,  proUablj  originate^  from  Paolo  CaopeoUoy  tho 
Sptanrd  who  lint  ^yboorered  Uie  plaot. — Ed. 
t  LoDg'a  Historj  of  Jamaica. 
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•deep  yellow  colour ;  the  stamens  are  downy,  ahorter  than  the  petals, 
and  crowned  with  smaller  Ofal  anthen ;  the  atyle  u  about  the  length 
of  the  filament ;  the  germen  is  obovate,  and  becomes  a  large  double- 
Talved  pod,  containing  four  or  five  kidney-shaped  seeds. 

We  are  tc^d  by  Miller,*  that  the  seeds  which  are  broaght  from 
America,  *'  if  fresh,  readily  grow  when  sown  upon  a  good  hot-bed ; 
and  if  the  pbmts  are  kept  ia  a  modexate  bot«bed,  they  .will  grow  to 
be  a  foot  high  the  same  year ;  and  while  the  plants  are  young  they 
are  generally  well  furnished  with  leaves,  but  afterwards  they  make 
but  little  progress,  and  are  frequently  but  tliialy  dothed  with  leaves. 
The  plants  are  rery  tender,  so  should  be  constantly  kept  in  the  baek- 
stove,  where,  if  they  are  duly  watered,  and  the  stove  kept  in  a  good 
degree  of  heat,  the  plants  may  be  preserved  very  well." 

The  wood  of  this  tree  (the  officinal  part)  is  imported  into  this 
country  chiefly  as  a  dye  stuff.  It  comes  to  market  in  logs  or  junks, 
about  three  feet  in  length,  and  varying  in  diameter;  these  are  subse- 
quently cut  into  slips.  The  largest  logs  are  preferred,  being  of  a 
deeper  colour. 

Sensible  and  Chemical  Qualities,  &c.  Logwood  is  ia- 
odorotts,  but  has  a  sweet  styptic  taste;  it  is  compact,  hard  and 
heavy,  and  of  a  deep  browuish  red  colour,  which  it  gives  both  to 
water  and  alcohol ;  the  watery  infusion  instantly  strikes  black  with 
aulphate  of  iron.  Sulphuric  acid  dilutes  the  colour  of  the  watery 
iafusion,  and  on  saturating  the  acid  with  salt  of  tartar,  it  becoates 
dark  violet,  but  on  dilution  soon  changes  to  an  aurora  colour; 
nearly  the  same  ch^tnge  takes  phce  if  the  salt  of  tartar  be  added  to 
the  infusion  itself.  The  tincture  is  blood  red,  which  is  scarcely 
altered  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  on  saturating  it  with  salt  of  tartar  it 
turns  rather*  purplish*  and  yields  a  thick  sediment,  which  on  adding 
water  is  dissolved*  and  the  tincture  becomes  violet.t  According  to 
Chevreul,  logwood  contains  tannin,  two  kinds  of  colouring  aokatter, 
^oae  soluble  iu  alcohol  only,  the  other  soluble  both  in  alcohol  aod  ' 
boiling  water,)  volatile  oil,  acetate  of  potass  and  of  lime,  and  a 
peculiar  substance  which  he  has  named  hematin.^  Hematin  is  ob- 
taiaed  by  infusing  logwood  in  warm  water,  fiUeriog  the  liquid,  evapo- 
rating to  dryness,  and  digesting  the  extract  in  afeohol,  sp.  gr* 
0.887,  filtering  the  tincture,  and  evaporating  off  part  of  Uie  spirit* 


•  Vkto  OMd.  Diet. 
^  Grtj'i  Blemenlt. 
f  Amislei  de  Chiniei  IxtH.  251, 


Ji-ryt^tf/n  t-z'/MHrni' 
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the^ouriog  matter  of  the  wood  (hematro)  U  deposited  abundantly 
io  small  brilliant  crystals,  of  a  reddish  white  colour,  bitter,  acrid, 
and  slightly  astringent. 

Mbdical  Properties  and  Uses.  Logwood  has  been  gene- 
rally considered  as  an  astringent,  and  as  such  is  medicinally  em- 
ployed in  diarrhoeas,  in  which  disease  it  has  been  found  highly  effica- 
cions ;  it  has  also  been  given  with  much  benefit  in  the  latter  stage  of 
dysentery,  to  obviate  the  laxity  of  the  intestines,  and  give  tone  to 
the  general  system.  When  taken  into  the  stomach,  it  is  said  to  tinge 
the  urine  and  feces  red,  but  from  the  experiments  of  Du  Hamel  and 
others,  it  does  not,  like  madder  and  some  other  plants,  colour  the 
booes  of  animals.  Logwood  is  generally  prescribed  in  the  form  of 
the  watery  extract,*  in  doses  of  from  ten  to  thirty  grains,  dissolved 
in  cinnamon  or  some  other  distilled  water ;  the  decoction  may  be 
given  io  doses  of  from  one  to  three  ounces  several  times  in  the  day. 

Off.  The  Wood. 

Off.  Pp.    Extractum  Haematozyli,  L. 


VERATRUM  ALBUM. 

White  Hellebore.^ 


Class  PoLYGAMiA. — Order  Monobcia. 
Nat.  Or^  CoRONARiiE,  Linn.    JuNCi,  Ju$$. 

Gbn.  Char.  Hermaphrodite  flower.  Calyx  none.  Corolla 
six-petalled.  Filaments  six.  Anthers  qaadrangular.  Oer- 
mens  three,  erect,  oblong,  tapering  into  a  style,  which  is 
scarcely  distinguishable.  Capsules  three,  many  sided,  with 
one  cell  and  one  valve.  Seeds  nnmeroas,  oblong,  compressed, 
tanicated. 

Male  Flowers.     Calyx,  Corolla,  and  Stamens, 
the  same  as  in  the  hermaphrodite.     Crsrmeus.  absent. 

Spbc.  Char.    Raceme  terminal,  deoompoond.  Corolla  erect. 


•  Oam  ewl.  of  the  wood  it  mud  to  yield  90  lbs.  of  ratnot 
•f-  Fig.  u*  tko  gemen,  stjrle  and  itigmB. 

VOL.  II. 
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This  is  a  pereanial  plaot,  a  native  of  the  tnoaatai&oas  regions  of 
Germany,  Italy»  and. Switzerland ;  and  according;  to  Gerarde,  was  first 
cultivated  in  England,  about  the  latter  end  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
By  many,  the  Veratrum  Album  is  supposed  V>  he  the  Ekhefioqog 
A€V%oc  of  the  Greek  writers ;  an  opinion  to  which  Orfila  subscribes, 
but  which  is  founded,  like  many  others  respecting  the  identity  of  the 
ancient  nomenclature  with  the  modem,  rather  from  the  similarity  of 
their  effects,  than  from  any  agreement  iu  the  botanical  description. 

The  root  of  the  white  hellebore  is  about  one  inch  thick,  fleshy, 
fusiform,  of  a  brownish  yellow  without,  white  within,  and  beset  with 
many  small  fibres ;  the  stalk,  whi(:h  rises  to  the  height  of  about  four 
feet,  is  thick,  strong,  round,  upright,  hairy  ;  the  leaves  numerous, 
very  large,  oval,  entire,  lanceolate,  plaited;  sulcated  by  numerous 
and  parallel  ribs,  without  footstalks,  of  a  yellowish  green  colour, 
and  surrounding  the  stem  at  its  base;  the  stalk  or  stem  of  the 
plant  is  terminated  by  a  panniele  of  greenish  white  flowers,  growing 
in  very  large,  branched,  terminal  spikes :  some  of  these  flowers  are 
hermaphrodite,  and  some  male.  The  hermaphrodite  flower  consists 
of  six  petals  which  are  obloug,  or  lance-shaped,  veined,  persistent; 
filaments  six,  closely  surrounding  the  germen,  shorter  than  the 
corolla,  and  terminated  by  quadrangular  anthers :  there  are  three 
distinct  germens  in  each  flower,  erect,  oblong,  ending  in  short,  hairy 
styles,  and  changing  into  oblong  capsules,  with  two  valves,  and 
several  membranous  sheaths,  arranged  in  two  rows;  the  capsule 
opens  into  each  cell  by  an  interior  suture^  it  contains  many  oblong, 
compressed,  membranous  seeds.  The  male  flowers  only  differ  from 
the  hermaphrodite  in  the  absence  of  the  germens. 

Sensible  And  Chemical  Properties.  The  recent  root  has  a 
strong  unpleasant  odour,  which  is  lost  by  drying ;  its  taste  is  nau- 
seous, bitterish,  and  acrid.  The  dried  roots,  as  found  in  the  shops, 
have  a  yellowish  grey  appearance,  somewhat  corrugated,  and  break 
with  a  short,  starchy  fracture,  with  little  or  no  smell.  From  the 
analysis  of  MM.  Pelletier  and  Caventon,  the  following  are  the 
component  parts  of  white  hellebpre  root :  a  fatty  matter,  composed 
of  elaine,  siearine,  and  ammonia,  acidulous  gallate  of  veratrine,^  a 
yellow  colouring  matter,  starch,  gum,  and  lignin.f 

Deleterious  Properties  of  Wh:itb  Hellebore.    Every 
part  of  this  plant,  when  recent,  is  extremely  poisonous,  and  both  the 


*  Tbift  labBtftnce  will  be  partiodarlj  described  berttAen 
f  ioDTD.  de  Pbarm.  Aoni.  1820. 
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ktfct  and   seeds   have  proved    poisonous    to  different    animals.* 
Takea  iotetnally ,  it  excites  a  burning  in  the  mouth  and  fauces :  when 
powdered  and  applied  to  issues  or  ulcers,  it  produces  griping  and 
porging.     Ettmuller  says,  that  this  root,  when  applied  to  the  abdo- 
men, produces  a  violent  vomiting ;    and  Schreder  has  observed  the 
nme  phenomenon,  when  it  was  used  as  a  suppository.      Helmont 
relates,  that  a  royal  prince  died  in  the  course  of  three  hours  after 
taking  a  scruple  of  this  poison ;   and  given  in  the  same  dose,  it  has 
produced  spasms,  suffocation,  loss  of  voice,  and   coldness' over  the 
whole  body.f    Several  authors  affirm  that  the  root  of  white  hellebore 
dried,  powdered,  and  snuffed  up  the  nose  with  the  intention  of  pro- 
daciog  sneesing,  has  caused  abortions,  floodings,  which  it  has  been 
impossible  to  restrain,  haemorrhages  from  the  nose,  suffocation,  and 
sudden  death.|     Taken  iDternally,  it  acts  with  extreme  violence  as  . 
so  emetic,  and  even  in  small  doses  has  frequently  occasioned  con- 
vulsions, and  sometimes  death :   it  seems  to  act  powerfully  on  the 
aenrous  system,  producing  great  anxiety,  tremors,  vertigo,  syncope, 
loss  of  voice,  &c.( 

Upon  opening  those  who  have  died  by  the  effects  of  this  poison, 
the  stomach  dbcovered  marks  of  inflammation,  with  corrosions  of 
its  interioir  coat;  the  lungs  have  also  been  found  inflamed,  and 
their  vessels  distended  with  darl^blood. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  The  ancients,  though  sufli- 
ciently  acquainted  with  the  virulence  of  the  while  hellebore,  were  not 
deterred  from  employing  it  internally  in  'several  diseases,  particularly 
those  of  the  chronic  and  obstinate  kind,  as  mania,  &c. :  they  consi- 
dered it  safer  when  it  excited  vomiting,  and  Hippocrates,  wished  this 
to  be  its  first  effect ;  in  persons  of  weak  constitutions,  he  considered 
the  use  of  it  unsafe;  he  has  frequently  observed  it  to  effect  a 
core,  not  only  by  its  immediate  action  on  the  primae  viae,  but  in  cases 
where  no  sensible  evacuation  was  promoted  by  its  U8e.||  'Besides  the 
ancients,  we  have  the  testimony  of  several  authors  of  its  eflicacy 
in  various  chronic  diseases.**  The  bark  of  the  root  was  given  by 
Greding,  in  a  great  number  of  mauiacal  cases :  in  some  of  these  it 
effected  cures ;    in  others,  it  relieved  the  patients,  but  without  any 


*  See  PtBai-^RaM.  Reiie.  vol.  i.  p.  49. 

t  Rieel,  Hiitoire  dea  Plantet  ViDdasiue  de  U  SvMe. 

X  Orfilft'f  Toxicologj. 

i  Wepfer  de  Cieat.  p.  48. 

I  Hippoc.  m^i  BXXi^»f^/t«3  in  Oper.  ed  lind.  lorn.  i.  p«  010, 

**  HinemaBB,  Serete,  Wepfer,  Liader,  ko. 
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permanent  benefit.  In  these  cases,  the  root  was  selected  in  the 
springy  and  given  in  powders,  beginning  with  one  grain,  which  was 
increased  accprding  to  its  effects ;  eight  grains  were  found  to  produce 
vomiting :  in  some  instances  it  acted,  more  or  less,  on  the  secretions; 
in  some  cases  the  urine  was  increased,  and  in  others  the  saliva  and 
mucous  discharge.  Uterine  obstructions  of  long  standing,  convulsive 
complaints,  epilepsy,  &c«  have  been  removed  by  the  use  of  it ;  it  has 
also  been  found  to  produce  various  efflorescences  on  the  body/ 
Modern  practice  has  almost  entirely  rejected  its  internal  use,  though 
some  have  ventured  upon  so  large  a  dose  as  a  scruple  in  maniacal 
cases,  and  it  is  said,  have  experienced  good  effects  from  it. 

Of  Veratrine.  MM.  Pelletier  and  Caventon  having  re* 
marked  that  almost  all  the  individuals  of  the  family  of  Veratrum, 
besides  the  characteristics  described  by  botanists,  possessed  a  very 
acrid  taste,  and  exercised  a  common  action  over  animals,  thought  it 
probable  that  these  properties  arose  from  a  particular  substance 
common  to  all  these  plants ;  and  by  a  careful  analysis  of  the  seeds 
of  the  Veratrum  Sabadilla,  they  succeeded  in  isolating  this  acrid 
principle,  in  which  they  recognized  all  the  alkaline  characters,  and 
to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Veratrine,  They  ultimately  dis* 
covered  the  same  principle  in  the  Colchicum  Autumnale,  and  the 
Veratrum  Album,  the  plant  under  consideration. 

M.  Mageudie  gives  the  following  method  for  preparing  Veratrine, 
as  practised  by  MM.  Pelletier  and  Caventon.      '*  They  repeatedly 
digested  the  seeds  of  the  plants  in  boiling  alcohol ;  these  tinctures 
filtrated  while  almost  boiling,  deposited,  on  cooling,  whitish  flakes 
of  wax :  they  re-digested  the  matter  which  remained  dissolved,  after 
evaporating  it  to  the  consistence  of  an  extract,  in  cold  water ;  a 
small  quantity  of  fatty  matter  now  remained  in  the  filter:  the  solution 
was  slowly  evaporated,  when  it  formed  an  orange  yellow  precipitate, 
which  possessed  the  characteristics  of  tlie  colouring  matter,  found 
in  almost  all  the  woody  vegetables.     On  adding  a  solution  of  acetate 
of  lead  to  the  liquor,  a  new  and  very  abundant  yellow  precipitate 
was  immediately  formed,  which  was  separated  by  means  of  the  filter. 
The  liquor,  now  nearly  colourless,  still  contained,  amongst  other 
substances,  the  acetate  of  lead  which  had  been  added  in  excess,  and 
which  was  separated   by  a  current  of  hydro-sulphuric  acid:   the 
liquor  was  then  filtrated,  concentrated  by  evaporation,  treated  by 
magnesia,  and  again  filtrated.     The   magnesian   precipitate  was 


^  3e«  Smjtii  in  Medical  Commanicfttioiift,  toI.  i.  p.  907, 


digested  io  boilnig  alcohol :  the  alcoholic  liqaon  yielded  on'evapo- 
ntioa  a  pnlveruleDt  sobstaoce,  at  first  yellowish^  but  by  soIntfanB 
io  a]oofa<d,  and  sabtequeot  precipitatioiM,  caused  bj  pouring  water 
istDthe  aleoiiolic  solotions,  it  was  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  very* 
white  and  perfectly  inodorous  powder**'^  This  was  the  alkalme- 
sabstance  sought  for.  Veratriue  is  scarcely  soluble  in  cold  water ; 
boiling  water  dissolves  ti/^  of  its  weight,  and  becomes  sensibly 
acrid :  it  is  very  soluble  in  ether,  and  still  more  so  in  alcohol :  it  is 
insoluble  in  the  alkalies,  and  soluble  in  all  the  vegetable  acids ;  it 
saturates  all  the  acids,  forming  with  them  incrystallisable  salts, 
which  on  evaporation  take  the  appearance  of  gum :  the  sulphate 
alone  forms  rudiments  of  crystals  when  its  acid  is  in  excess.t 
Yeratrioe  restores  the  blue  of  turnsol  paper,  when  reddened  by 
acids;  exposed  to  the  action  of  heat  it  liquefies  at  121*  Fahr*,  and 
assumes  the  appearance  of  wax :  on  cooling  it  forms  an  amber- 
looking  mass,  oCa  translucent  appearance.  Distilled  on  the  naked 
fire  it  swells  op,  becomes  decomposed,  and  produces  water,  much 
oil,  &c. 

The  taste  of  Veratriue  is  very  acid,  but  without  bitterness ;  it 
excites  a  copious  salivation,  however  small  the  quantity  may  be 
which  is  put  into  the  month :  though  absolutely  inodorous,  it  is  not 
adfisable  to  smell  too  closely  at  it  when  in  a  state  of  powder,  as  the 
smallest  quantity  carried  into  the  nostrils  is  often  sufficient  to 
produce  violent  sneezing.  Several  experiments  have  been  made 
with  the  acetate  of  Veratrine,  the  only  preparation  which  has  been 
Bsed  for  this  purpose,  as  being  one  of  the  most  active :  by  these  it 
appears  that,  besides  its  effects  in  producing  sneezing  and  salivation; 
about  one  grain  and  a  half  thrown  into  the  tunica  vaginalis,  or  into 
the  jfigular  vein,  induced  tetanus  and  death  in  a  few  seconds. 

The  effects  of  Veratrine  in  a  large  dose  have  not  been  observed 
on  DMin :  a  dose  of  a  quarter  of  a  grain  (gr.  0.206  troy)  rapidly 
induces  very  abundant  alrine  evacuations ;  if  the  dose  be  augmented, 
more  or  less  violent  vomiting  is  occasioned.  M.  Magendie  says  he 
gave  it  in  the  dose  of  two  grains  (gr.  1.64  troy)  in  the  twenty-four 
hours,  to  an  old  man  who  had  been  struck  with  apoplexy  some  time 
previously,  without  producing  too  many  alvine  evacuations :  having 
tasted  the  mixture  himself,  he  experienced  for  several  hours  an 
almost  insupportable  acrid  sensation  in  the  mouth  and  pharynx. 


*  BfagBodit  FomalMrr. 

♦  Ibid. 
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M.  Ifttgeiidfe  iay»,  **  VenitriAe  b  paktietlari j  appUbablc  -ib  ease* 
where  k  is  oteoBSdacy  to  exeite  quickly  a  Btioog  actioti  of^tlM  bowels. 
Whe»  given  wilb  this  ioteBtioo«  it  has  auawered  very  well  io  the 
case  of  old  peopie»  where  aa  enormous  aceomulatioii  of  feces 
eaiited  in  the  g«eat  intestiue**' 

Off.  The  Root. 

Off.  Pp.    Decoctum  Veratri»  L. 

Tioctura  Veratri,  E. 

Unguent  Veratri,  L. 


RUBIA  TINCTORUM. 

Dyer's  Madder.* 


Class  Tbtrandria.— Order  Mokogynia. 

Nat.  Ord.     STELLATiB,  Z.tftR.     Rubiace£,  Ju$9. 

Gbn*  Char.     Corolla  of  one  petaU   belUshaped.     Berries 
two,  one-seeded. 

Spbg.  Char,      Leaves   annaal.     Stem    covered  with   short 
prickly  points. 


This  species  of  Rubia  is  the  £p^Oo^«vov  of  Dioscorides.  It  is 
a  perennial  plant,  a  aative  of  the  South  of  Eulope,  the  Lei^uit, 
and  Africa,  flowering  in  June.  It  was  first  cultivated  in  this  coan- 
try  by  Gerarde,  since  which  period  its  cultivation  has  beoome  an 
object  of  national  importance,  from  the  immense  consuoiptioii  of  tiie 
roots  as  a  dye-stuff,  by  the  calico  printers  and  dyers. 

The  root  of  this  plant  is  long,  round,  jointed,  composed  of  sac* 
cuient  fibres,  from  which  proceed  oumerous  small  thready. side 
roots,  which  extend  a  considerable  distance  itnder  the.  ground,  and 
throw  up  many  shoots,  from  which  the  plant  may  be  propagated ; 
the^stems  are  procambent^  quadrangdar>  jointed,  fear  or  five  feet  in 


t  Fig.  a.  the  flower  magnified,    b.  The  oaljx.    c.  The  piitiUwb    4  Ae  Mtfeer. 
«.  The  froit 
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ieogtb,  and  cavered  ^with  sh«rt  booked  pointSy  by  wfaich  they  adbete 
to  the  Deigbbouriog  plants  for  sapport,  and  anbdivide  inlo  aamecona 
bnacfaes,  proeeeding  fiom  tbe  atftioolatioiia ;  the  leavea  are  placed 
M  whority  firom  «foar  ;to  six  tofether,  dHptical,  pointed,  rough, 
eiiiated,  and  arise  from  the  joints  of  the  stems.aod  branches ;  tiie 
flowers  are  small  and  terminal ;  the  calyx  is  divided  into  four  teeth ; 
the  corolla  is  of  a  straw  or  yellow  colour,  campannlate,  and  est  at 
the  brim  into  four  orate  segments ;  the  fanr  filaments  are  short,  and 
npport  simple  erect  anthers ;  the  germen  is  inferior,  double,  sup* 
porting  a  slender  style,  dividing  at*  the  top  into  two  globular 
stignnta ;  the  germen  beoomes  two  round  bjack  berries,  each  con* 
taioing  an  ovate  seed. 

IMany  attempts  have  been  made  to  raise  this  plant  in  Britain, 
and  considerable  encouragement  has  been  held  out  to  the  culti* 
vators;*  but  the  low  price  and  excellent  quality  of  the  Dutch 
Badder,t  is  &  bar  to  its  successful  cultivation  in  this  country, 
although  the  roots  grown  here  have  been  found  equal,  if  not  better, 
than  any  of  foreign  growth. 

The  roots  of  madder  are  usually  dug  up  for  use,  the  third  or 
ibarth  summer  of  its  growth ;  it  is  then  gradually  dried  in  a  stove 
of  a  peculiar  constraction,  to  remove  the  cuticle,  which  is  done  by 
thraabiog;  after  which  it  is  more  perfectly  dried  in  a  kiln,  pounded 
and  packed  in  barrels  for  sale.  Previous  to  packing  the  powder  ia 
sorted,  usually  into  three  different  quaUties,  which  fetches  a  price 
according  to  its  quality .{ 

Sensible  and  Chemical  Properties,  &c.  The  roots  of 
madder  have  a  bitter  and  somewhat  austere  taste ;  the  odour  is  not 
strong,  but  rather  unpleasant ;  the  infusion  made  with  boiling  water 
»  of  a  deep  reddish  brown  ;  to  cold  water,  alcohol,  and  the  essen- 
tial oils,  the  roots  impart  a  bright  red  colour.  Both  the  taste  and 
odoar  of  madder  is  imparted  to  the  watery  and  alcoholic  infusions. 
The  colouring  matter  of  madder  is  precipitated  of  a  brownish  red, 
bj  a  solution  of  alum ;  of  a  deep  lake  or  blood  red  colour,  by  lime 
water  and  the  alkaline  carbonates  ;  and  brown,  by  acetate  of  lead.§ 


*  Vide  Vr«is«  of  llie  6««i«tj  ibr  tbe  •EnooaragtmeBt  of  ArU,  kc, 

^  Tbe  eliief  part  of  tbe  madder  osed  bj  tbe  djera  m  Britain  it  grown  by  tbe  Dntoh  ; 

^  Wet  eeaaa  tnm  Zealand,  and  it  ie  said  onr  neiobants  pny  £200,000.  anaoaUj  for 

Uiis  drag. 

}  Tboae  wbo  are  particnlarlj  interested  in  tbe  growtb  of  madder,  we  refer  to 
KiHer't  Gard.  Diet.,  where  a  fall  aeeonnt  is  g^?en  of  tbe  caltlTation,  and  snbsequent 
Met|tBei»t  of  tbis  plant. 

S  Aansles  de  Cbimisi  lorn.  ie.  104. 
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The  coloaring  matter  of  madder  roots  iq>pear  to  differ  from  most 
other  substances  used  for  the  purpose  of  dyeing^,  in  having  the  pecu- 
liar property  of  tinging  with  a  red  colour  the  milk,  urine  and  bones 
.of  those  animals  which  have  fed  upon  it ;  a  circumstance  which  was 
4mt  noticed  by  Antoninus  Mizaldus^  and  subsequently  by  Mr.  Bel- 
.chier,  who  published  an  account  of  a  pig  and  a  cock»  whose  bones 
became  red  by  eating  madder  mixed  with  their  food  ;  *  since  which 
time  (from  various  experiments  that  have  been  made)  it  has  been 
ascertained,  that  the  colouring  matter  of  madder  affects  the  bones 
in  a  very  short  ttme^  and  that  the  most  solid  part  of  the  bones  first 
receives  the  red  colour,  which  gradually  extends  through  the  whole 
osseous  substance. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Madder  has  been  long 
regarded  as  a  deobstruent,  detergent,  and  diuretic,  and  more  latterly 
as  an  emmenagogue.f  It  has  been  chiefly  used  in  jaundice,  dropsy, 
and  diseases  proceeding  from  visceral  obstnictionB,  particularly 
jthose  of  the  liver  and  kidneys;  but  its  eflicacy  in  any  disease 
scarcely  warrants  the  encomiums  that  were  formerly  bestowed  opoc 
it«  Its  diuretic  effiects  do  not  appear  to  be  constant,  and  as  an 
emmenagogue,  its  powers  are  neither  uniform  nor  poweiful.  The 
roots  of  madder,  when  powdered,  may  be  given  in  substance,  in 
doses  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  grains  three  or  four  times  a  day  ;  or  in 
decoction,  two  ounces  to  a  pint  and  half  of  water,  of  which  fcoa 
one  to  three  ounces  may  be  taken  three  times  a  day. 

Off^.    The  Roots. 


STYRAX  BENZOIN. 

Benzoin  Storax^  or  Benjamin  Tree.^ 


Class  Dbcandri A.— Ori&r  Monogynia. 
Nat.  Ord.  BicoRNKS,  Linn.    Guaiacinjs,  Jaws. 


*  Phil.  Truis.  Tol.  ULxii.  pp.  987—290. 
t  Vide  Home's  Cliiiioal  Exp.  p.  S88. 

X  Fig*  a.  represenu  the  coroUft  fpread  open.    h.  The  yemeo  ud  etjle.    c.  The 
eotheri.    d.  The  oaljz* 


'  « 
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GsN.  Char.    Co/jpr  iD&niov.  OwtoUa  fin^BBl-ahaped.  An^  • 
twotsaeded. 

■ 

S?BC.  Chab.  LeavtM  ovate,  pointed;  entire.  Ffower$  racemes, 
compoand. 


This  species  of  Styrax  is  a  native  of  Samatra^  flowering  in  July. 
It  is  a  tree  of  ^uick' growth,  and  rises  to  a  coDsiderable  heigh  t, 
seadiog  off  numerous  branches ;  the  trunk  and  branches  are  round, 
lod  covered  with  a  whitish  downy  bark ;  the  leaves  stand  upon 
short  foot-stalks,  and  are  placed  alternately  on  the  branches :  in  form 
tbej  are  ovate,  pointed,  from  two  to  four  inches  long,  and  from  one 
to  two  broad,  entire,  veined :  on  the  upper  surface  smooth,  apd  of  a 
bright  green  :  on  the  under  side  downy ;  the  flowers  are  produced 
in  clusters,  stand  upon  short  slender  peduncles,  mostly  hang  all 
OB  one  side,  and  arise  from  the  axilla  of  the  leaves  ;  the  calyx  is  bell* 
shaped,  downy,  and  divided  at  the  brim  into  five  obscure  segments 
or  teeth ;  the  corolla  is  composed  of  five  linear  obtuse  petals,  four 
times  longer  than  the  calyx,  and  connected  together  at  the  base : 
externally  cineritious  and  somewhat  downy ;  the  ten  filaments  are 
the  length  of  the  calyx,  connected  together  at  the  base  into  a  tube, 
and  crowned  with  linear  erect  anthers ;  the  germen  is  ovate,  downy, 
and  placed  above  the  insertion  of  the  corolla  ;  style  filiform,  longer 
than  the  stamens,  and  crowned  with  a  simple  stigma ;  the  fruit  is  a 
simple  drupe  of  an  ovate  form,  containing  two  angular  nuts. 

Although  the  tree  which  produces  the  resinous  substance  known 
under  the  name  of  benzoin,  or  gum  benjamin,  was  known  to  Garcias 
ab  Horto,  Grimm,  Sylvius,  and  subsequent  botanists,  yet  its  bota- 
nical character  was  entirely  mistaken*  till  about  the  year  1787, 
when  Mr.  Dryander,  at  the  request  of  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
undertook  to  investigate  the  subject ;  for  this  purpose,  proper  spe- 
cimens ^from  the  tree  which  produces  the  benzoin,)  were  obtained 
from  Mr.  Marsden  i^t  Sumatra,  wbep  Mr.  Dryander  satisfactorily 
ascertained  it  to  he  a  Styrax. 

This  tree,  which  grows  abundantly  in  some  parts  of  the  northern 
coast  of  Sumatnii  when  arrived  at  the  age  of  six  or  seven  years  (or 


*  Mr.  Raj  had  errooeoatlj  sapposed  it  to  be  a  spooiM  of  Laaroi»  a  nativo  of  Vir- 
S^>t  tad  LiDDBOS  in  bia  Maatitaa  Plantaram,  desoribaf  it  aoder  the  name  of  CrotOD 
^■^  ^^^IsrWanls  io  Iha  SopplMaltiitiin  Flaataruw  unaer  tha  naoia  of  TemiBslii 
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when  V  the  tmnk  aoqinies  aboat  sereo  or  eight  inches  in  diameter,) 
begiDS  to  afford  the  beoioin ;  the  bark  is  then  cut  tliroagh  hmgitu- 
dioally,  or  somewhat  obliqoely»  at  th^  origin  of  the  principal  lower 
branches,  from  which  the  balmm  exudes  in  a  liquid  slate,  which  by 
exposure  to  the  sun  and  air  soon  concretes,  and  when  sufficiently 
hard  it  is  scraped  from  off  the  bark  with  a  knife  or  other  instrument. 
These  incisions  are  annually  repeated  for  ten  or  twelve  years,  after 
which  period  the  tree  becomes  nearly  exhausted,  and  the  balsam 
which  it  affords  less  pure.  The  benxoin  which  issues  first  from  the 
wounded  bark  is  the  purest,  being  sof^  white,  and  extremely  ftagrmnt ; 
that  which  is  of  a  brownish  colour  and  very  hard,  is  less  esteemed. 
The  benzoin  of  commerce  is  distinguished  into  different  kinds  ac- 
cording to  their  purity,  the  purest  of  which  is  denominated  white 
benjamin,  and  the  most  impure  and  dark  coloured,  black  beqjaoiin. 
The  benzoin  of  the  shops  is  in  large  brittle  masses,  composed  of 
variously  coloured  pieces,  and  that  which  contains  most  white  and 
light  coloured  masses  is  accounted  the  best.  ' 

Sbksiblb  and  Chemical  Qualities,  &c.  Crura  Benjaosin* 
has  a  very  fragrant  and  pleasant  odour,  but  scarcely  any  taste ; 
when  chewed  it  breaks  down  in  the  mouth,  tasting  resinouip,  and 
rather  sweet ;  it  does  not  adhere  to  the  fingers  j  when  heated  it  soon 
tnelts,  froths,  and  gives  out  a  balsamic,  pleasant  fume,  which  catches 
fire  from  a  candle,  and  burns  with  a  vivid,  smoking  flame,  leaving  a 
brittle,  shining  charcoal. 

Distilled  by  itself  it  yields  aibout  9  per  cent,  of  crystallized  ben- 
zoic acid,  which,  when  procured  in  this  manner,  b  called  flowers  of 
benjamin ;  6.B  of  acidulous  phlegm  ;  00  of  a  butter-like  burnt  oil } 
22  of  charcoal,  and  3.5  of  carburetted  hydrogen  gas^  mixed  with 
carbonic  acid  gas.f  Water  extracts  part  of  its  benzoic  acid,  if  dis- 
tilled together  no  essential  oil  comes  over.  Spirit  of  wine  dissolves 
it;  the  tincture  is  rendered  turbid  and  white  by  water;  it  also 
readily  dissolves  in  sther. 

The  benzoic  acid  b  also  separated  by  grinding  sixteen  ounces 
of  gum  benjamin  with  four  of  lime ;  then  boiling  the  mixture,  first 
in  a  gallon  of  water,  and  then  in  half  a  gallon ;  mixing  the  stnined 
liquors,  evaporating  to  one  half,  and  dropping  in  about  four  ounces 
of  spirit  of  salt,  until  no  more  precipitate  falls  down ;  the  liquor 
being  poured  off,  the  precipitated  benzoic  acid  is  dried,  and  after- 


*  More  proptrlj  henjanm,  tlM  StBdETMior  ekMaiesl  Indian  aam$  hniBf 
f  Aooordbg  to  Mr.  Bnnde'i  SBsljiis,  Niohoisoa's  Joiiik  vol.  z«  p.  8tt» 
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winb  Mblincd,  by  %  gentle  htkU  into  flowen .  In  ihit  proeeu*  Ibe 
Mme  muting  with  the  benxoic  acid  forms  a  beoxoate  of  lime ;  this  is 
deccoipoeed  by  the  muriatic  acid  uniting  with  the  lime  and  setting 
the  bensoie  acid  free ;  which  requiring  two  hundred  times  its  weight 
of  water  to  dissolve  it,  ialb  down  as  a  precipitate.  Bensoie  acid* 
Ins  a  pecuKar  aromatie  smell,  and  a  sweet,  hot,  and  bitter  taste., 
This  acid  is  not  altered  by  exposure  to  the  air.  Two  hundred 
parts  of  cold  water  dissoWe  one  part  of  it ;  but  one  part  of  it  die- 
solves  in  24}  parts  of  boiling  water.^ 

Medical  PBOPBRTisa  anb  Usbs.  Benxoin  was  Cofrmetly 
regarded  as  an  expectorant,  and  as  such  was  esteemed  as  a  medi* 
one  of  much  eflScacy  in  usthma  and  other  pulmonary  affections. 
It  is,  however,  almost  discarded  l^y  modem  practitioners,  but  we  are 
told  that  tlie  Hindoo  physicians^  and  particularly  the  Tamool  prac- 
titioners, preecribe  it  internally  io  doses  of  from  four  to  fifteen  grains, 
ia  eottsumption  and  asthma  i  and  that  the  lesa.  valuable  sort  is 
burnt  by  the  fiialays  and  Arabs  to  perfume  their  temples  and  houses*t 
The  following  formula  for  preparing  fumigating  pastilles  we  presume 
Bty  not  be  uninteresting  to  our  readers:  Take  of  gum  benjamin, 
oie  drachm^  cascarilla  bark,  half  a  drachm,  (powdered);  gum 
ayirh,  in  powder,,  twenty  grains ;  oil  of  nutmeg  and.  oil  of  cloves, 
of  each,  ten  drops ;  nitrate  of  potash,  half  a  drachm  t  powdered 
chsrcoal,  nix .  drachma ;  mucilag.e  of  gum  tragacanth,  as  much  as 
nay  be  required  to  cause  the  mass  to  Mihere ;  when  it  may  be  divided 
istopiecee  of  a  convenient  sise  for  burning.  Beusoin  is  chiefly  used 
ia  this  country  for  preparing  the  acid  or  flowers  of  .betyamin^  It 
siso  forma  one  of  the  ingredients  in  the  following, patent  or  quack 
medicines,  via*  Pectoral  Balsam  of  Honey ;  Jesuits*  Drops,,  or  Friars' 
Balsam ;  Esaeoee  of  Coltsfoot ;  Virgin's  Milk,  and  Riga.Bal^s0u 

Off.  The  Belsam,  ot  Oum  Resin. 

Off.  Pp.    Acidnm  Benxoinum,  L..E.D. 

Tinctura  Benxoini  Compoaitat  L*  E.  D« 


*  Bcssoie  uU  hm  been  fosad.  b  arise,  partioiiltrlj  wheo  thwa  ii  a  defioUoojr  of 
I^M|ilMrM  Mid  IB  iL  AooacdiDS  to  YMqaotia  tod  Foaroroj  it  alwaji  exiiU  in  Uo 
line  of  gmuBiTeroai  tniiaak :  thii,  howe? er,  bu  boen  desiod  bj  M .  Giese.  Wbeo  it 
^Mi  fsift  in  tho  sMaMd  iusgdon  it  if  staaUy  is  oonhiaatioa  witb  Unw  or  potstb, 

t  AiDiUt'i  Mtt  lUd.  ToUi.  p.  U. 
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ARCTIUM  LAPPA, 
Burdock.* 


C7aMSYNGBNiSIA.  — Or&r  PoLYGABitA  JEqUALFS. 

Nai,  Ord.    Composite  Capitatjb,  JUnti. 

CINAROCSPHALJ&9  Ju$$. 

6en.  Char.     Receptacle  chaffy.     Calyx  globular;  the  scales 
at  the  apex  with  inverted  hooks.     Seed-down  bristly,  chafiy. 

Spbc.  Char.     Leaves  cordate,  anarmed,  petioled. 


Tttfs  species  of  burdock  is  a  bieanlal  pfeilt,  floWe¥llig%  fbly  aAd 
August ;  it  is  indtgenoas  to  Britain,  and  is  commou  tfa  waste  grounds 
^tad  ob  road  sides  in  most  parts  of  ihe  cokiatry. 

Thfc  rocyt  is  lahg,  spindte-sbaped,  dteple,  ^tdMall^  of  ^  dai% 
KroWD  bolout,  intemaily  white  ;  the  stalk  is  erect,  sutCufcM,  ^gpro^i^ed, 
villous,  of  a  purplish  colour,  branch^,  and  rises  to  tbfe  beig!tt  of 
tbre^  or  four  f^t ;  the  leases  ^re  alternate,  cordate,  tindtilated, 
veiny,  of  a  daik  green  l;oldur  above  and  wbttisb  imdemctttb,  aud 
supported  on  long,  grooved  foot-stalks :  the  \6WeT  leaii^  are  v^ff 
large,  often  exceeding  twelve  or  eighteen  inches  in  len^h  ;  the  flowers 
are  in  terminal  pamcles  ;  the  calyx  ih  cotnmon  to  "all  this  floi^t^,  gib*- 
bular,  composed  of  imbricated  scales  lNrhh  hooked  extfMMes,  by 
whidi  they  adhere  to  clothesf  and  the  fut  of  animals ;  the  coroRa 
is  compound,  of  a  purple  colour  ;t  the  florets  ai^  all  f^Hile,  fubtrhtr, 
and  divided  at  the  limb  into  five  poiin>ted  segments-;  the  stamens  are 
five,  white,  alid  filiform  ;  theatrtbeVB  are  of-n  blA  Colour,  and  are 
united  into  a  tube  which  projects  heyo6d  the  corolla  ;  the  germen 
is  somewhat  triangular,  supporting  a  slender  style,  longer  than  the 
stamens,  and  crowned  with  a  bifid  stigma ;  the  receptacle  is  punc- 
tured ;  the  seeds  are  oblong,  quadrangular,  of  a  brown  colour,  and 
covered  with  a  prickly  down. 


*  Fig.  a.  the  itjle  alia  i^HgiWiu    (.  A  flSNit  teagillBed.    c.  \  idile  i^  Oe  Wjx. 
if.  The  ibther*. 

t  Prom  tiiii  otrcimiBtaDce  the  tpecifio  name  tdippa  id  supposed  to  be  Ht^rfre^.    LftpfM 
diei  [totest  Tel  ave  r*  X«/^  prehendere  vet  >«4rTinr  Tehiber^. — RMli  "ftfl^;  pL  M. 

*  There  is  a  rarietjr  with  white  flowers,  hot  whieh  ii  hj  no  \ntixa  'dbmmoa. — Bd» 
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ARCTIUM  LAPPA. 
Bitrdeck* 


CEExSrHGBNKSIA.  — Ordn-  POLYCAMU  ^UALrt. 
A«l,  Ord.    CoMFosiTX  Cafitatjb,  Linm. 

ClHAROCEPHALX,  JmU. 

Gen.Chab.     IUc«ptack  cbaffy.     Calyx  globular;  the  scales 
at  the  apex  with  inTerted  hooks.     Seed-dom  bristly,  chaffy. 
Spbc.  Cbak.    teaou  cotdate,  nnanned,  petioled. 


T*is  species  (rf'^nrdock  is  a  bieankl  phnl,  floweVitig  %  My  aM 
Angnt ;  it  fa  Mt^enoiis  to  Britain,  am!  b  commen  «*  «Ute  ^cMtAi 
and  on  road  sides  in  Most  parts  of  Ae  cotoiitTy. 

The  iw*  h  loop,  ipindle-^ped,  sfrnple,  nlen^ly  of  k  daA 
biowBcohrar.  iatennliT  white  :  the  slalkis erect,  smrtufetot,  ^fnyoted, 
T9hHis,  of  a  parpliah  colour,  branched,  aad  rises  fo  fltfe  hrigitt  rf 
ftree  or  fbor  feet ;  the  Icates  »rc  alternate,  cbtdate,  'indtflated, 
veiav,  of  a  daifc  green  eolonr  ahore  and  whitish  iDidenicMh,  knd 
supported  od  long,  grooved  foot-stalks :  Sie  !owtr  leavti  are  WIJ 
large,  often  exceeding  twelve  or  eighteen  inches  hi  len^h;  theDoWMt 
ne  is  teriiiaal  panicles  ;  the  cal^rz  is  common  to  kO  the  floret^  gli>o 
bolar,  coBBposcd  of  imbricated  scales  whfa  hooked  Utftitfltles,  by 
wUch  they  adhere  to  clothest  and  the  fut  of  amm^;  the  cohilla 
ia  componnd,  of  a  psrple  cotonr;!  Ae  florets  are  all  f^Mile,  ftiblAtr, 
aad  divided  at  the  lintb  mtft  five  pcfatol  segments  -;  the  stamens  are 
five,  white,  a*d  filifena  ;  the  antfaen  are  of  a  blu%  eolonr,  and  are 
■aited  into  a  tabe  which  pfqjeets  Myoad  the  corolla  ;  the  gennen 
is  sonewhat  triangular,  sapporting  a  slender  style,  longer  than  the 
ataneaa,  and  crowned  with  a  tnfid  stigma;  the  receptacle  is  punc- 
tared  ;  the  seeds  are  oblong,  quadrangular,  of  a  brown  colour,  and 
covered  with  a  prickly  down. 
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This  species  of  Allium  is  the  Kptf/xvov  of  Dioscorides,  its  specific 
appellation  is  derived  frpmcffii^  al  beaJU  W  .account  of  the  form 
of  its  bulb ;  the  native  country  of  this  plant  is  not  known ,  nor  the 
precise  period  of  its  introduction  into  Europe,  over  most  parts  of 
which  it  has  been  long  cultivated  as  an  article  of  food.  The 
botanical  character  of  this  plant  is  so  well  known  as  scarcely  to 
require  description.  Th«  bulb  is  globose,  simple,  iiarmed  of  con- 
centric scales,  with  fihrow^  root^  i#8qipg  fvom  t^e  base ;  the  stem  is 
a  naked  swelling  scape,  rising  to  the  height  of  two  or  three  feet ; 
the  leaVe9  are  fistular,  spreading,  pointed  and  sheathing  at  the 
base ;  the  flowers  are  produced  in  a  close  head  or  capital,  hiclosed 
in  a  deciduous  spathe;  it  blossoms  in  June  and  July.  Several 
varieties  of  the  onion  are  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  but  as  they  are 
9ever  usied  medioinalfy  we  judgp  it  quite  unoecefsary  |o  eoumeiate 
Ibtm. 

.    SlBNSJBJiB  AlfP  CHS¥ICAI«  PeQPBIITI^S,  &Q.  OPGAIE^LIC^  &C^ 
Every  part  of  this  plant  has  an  offensive  and  puQgeot  odouf,  Xh^ 
od<i(ur  is  so  pow^fiiHy  diffusive  ai^  penetrating,  that  i^  impregoates 
the  whole  system  on  the  root  being  taken  into  the  stom^ch^  m^ 
even  wbeo  upplied  to  the  soles  of  the  feet  its  oiout  may  be  perceived 
ia  the  breatbi  perspiration  and  urinCf    To  the  t^ste  the  roots  i^ 
pungent  and  acrini^poious.    Thfese  latter  properties  chiefly  depend 
upon  an  essential  oUi  which  may  be  chained  by  distillation  witl^ 
water ;  this  oil  is  of  a  thick  lopy  consist^ce,  of  a  yellowish  colour, 
heavier  than  wafer,.and  possepsu^g  the  active  properties  of  the  garlic 
in  a  concentrated  degree ;  wrfaen  appl^d  to  the  ekia  it  jpro<)uces  grea| 
irritation  and  subsequently  blisters  ;  it  strikes  a  black  colour  when 
triturated  with  oxide  of  iron.    'The  acrid  principle  may  also  be 
obtained  by  expression  ;  the  expressed  juice  is  of  a  thick  consistence 
and  slightly  reddens  the  infusion  of  turnsol  and  other  vegetable 
blues.      Alcohol,   water,  ai^d   ^c^^}9  acid  also  extract  the  acrid 
principle  of  garlic;   with  the  former  menstrua  a  reddish  yellow 
tincture  is  obtained,  which  leaves,  when  evaporated,  a  brown  acrid 
extract,  that  imbibfs  moisture  from  the  air.     By  simple  coction 
with  water,  garlic  is  rendered  mild  and  inert.    On  drying  it  loses 
nearly  two  thirds  of  its  weight,  Without  suffering  any  considerable 
loss  of  its  taste  or  smell. 

The  sensible  and  chemical  properties  of  tbe  common  oniop,  as 
well  as  the  leek,  resembles  those  of  the  garlic,  but  in  a  less  powerful 
degree ;  their  active  qualities  like  the  garlic  depending  *upon  ao 
essential  oil,  a  small  quantity  of  which  may  be  obtained  by 
distillation.    The  distilled  oil  from  the  onion,  is  combl^d  «Hth 
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solphur  which  occasions  the.  dbagreeable  odour  of  the  onion  when 
potrifjio^.  According  to  Vauquelin,  the  recent  jnice  contains  sugar, 
mucoB,  phosphoric  acid,  phosphate  of  lime,  and  citrate  of  lime. 
The  odour  and  taste  both  of  the  leek  and  onion  are  dissipated  by 
much  boiling^  and  they  beoume  bland  and  insipid. 

Medical  Propbrtibs  and  Uses  of  Garlic.  The  medicinal 
uses  of  garlic  are  various ;  it  has  been  long  considered  to  possess 
expectoranty  diuretic,  stimulant,  diaphoretic  and  anthelmintic  pro- 
perties, and  its  utility  in  various  diseases  is  attested  by  ancient  and 
modern  writers  of  unquestionable  authorities.  It  has  been  much 
esteeiaed  as  an  efficacious  remedy  in  chronic  catarrh,  pituitous 
asthma,  and  in  inveterate  coughs,  in  which  complaint  Celsus 
employed  it  mixed  with  honey.  It$  diuretic  effects  in  dropsy  are 
very  considerable,  and  also  its  litbontriptic  power  in  removing 
irisary  calculi,  when  persevered  in  for  some  length  of  time.  It 
acts  powerfully  by  diaphoresill,  if  the  body  be  kept  warm  during  its 
Qie.  It  bas  been  successfully  given  in  intermittents,*  and  in  fevers 
of  the  typhoid  type.  Garlic  has  been  long  a  popular  remedy  for 
expelling  worms,  and  instances  are  recorded  by  Rosenstein,t  Taube, 
Hoffmann,  and  others,  of  its  destroying  and  expelling  tenia.  Exter- 
BtQy  it  u  applied  in  the  form  of  pouhice,  to  promote  suppuration  in 
iodolent  tumours.  Bruised,  it  is  often  appHcd  to  the  soles  of  the 
feet,  to  promote  revukion  in  the  conla  of  typhus  and  in  confluent 
small-pox.  A  clove  of  garlic,  or  a  few  drops  of  the  expressed  juice 
introduced  into  the  external  ear  not  only  relieves  pain  in  the  part, 
but  it  is  also  said  to  be  an  efficacious  remedy  in  atonic  deafness, 
lo  retention  of  urine  produced  by  a  want  of  action  in  the  bladder, 
a  poultice  of  garlic  applied  to  the  pubis,  has  had  the  effect  of 
stimalating  the  bladder  to  discharge  its  contents  ;  ^  enema  formed 
of  the  expressed  juice,  diluted,  has  been  injected  into  the  rectum  to 
<iestroy  ascarides. 

Gariic  when  taken  in  considerable  doses,  or  used  too  freely  as  a 
condiment,  is  capable  of  producing  inflammation  of  the  abdominal 
viscera,  and  of  exciting  discharges  of  blood  from  the  haemorrhoidal 
vessels ;  it  is  also  apt  to  occasion  head^ache,  drowsiness,  /flatulence, 
aod  great  thirst  in  some  constitutions. 


•  Vide  Milts,  lib.  o.  p.  142.    Bergiot  Mat.  Med.  p.  25S. 
t  RoecprteiB  recommendfe  the  garlic  to  be  boiled  In  loilk,  a  piot  -of  wbieb  it  to  be 
tal(ea  oigbt  and  moniiog. 
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Garlic  may  be  taken  in  anbstaace^  firon  one  to  five  or  ais  cIofm 
for  a  doie,  or  in  powder,  in  doses  of  from  ten  to  thirty  giaina ;  tlie 
eiiireiaed  jnioe  may  be  taken  to  the  qnaotity  of  one  draohai,  mixed 
witk  tyritp,  milk»  or  any  other  proper  liqnid. 

Off.  Pp.    Syrupus  Allii,  D. 

MBDICAL     PrOPKRTIBS     and     U8B9    OF    THB    LbBK     AND 

Onion.  The  properties  of  the  leek  and  oaiop  so  nearly  resemble 
tb^f  of  the  garlic  tbat  it  would  be  a  repetition  to  particvlarise 
either  their  properties  or  the  4i8eaftes  in  which  they  have  proved 
eflfeacious.  Suffice  it  to  say»  that  they  may  be  used  with  advantage 
in  most  cases  in  which  garlic  would  prove  efficacious,  but  aa  their 
fusible  qualities  are  less  powerful  than  garlic,  so  their  efficacy  as 
medicines  if  proportionaHy  weaker.  Neither  the  onion  nor  the 
Ifek  is  often  prescribed  in  present  psfctice ;  as  articles  of  food 
tliey  are  much  used,  and  when  taken  in  OMHleratioii  prove  wholesome 
and  nutritious,  but  when  eaten  to  eacess  they  are  apt»  like  garlic*  to 
^»cite  thirst,  head-ache,  and  flataleaee. 


j:ryngium  maritimum. 

Sea  Eryngo,  or  Holly* 


Class  Pbntandria.— Orcfer  Digynia. 

Nat.  Qrd.  Uicbbulat^. 

6bn.  Char,    l^bioert  capitate.     Receptacle  paleaceoas. 

Spbg.  Char.    Radical  Leaves  obovate  or  renifuroi»  plaitedf 
spinooa.    Head  podimclod. 


Thb  ERYNOiUMt  Maritihuh  is  a  perennial  plant,  indigenoasoa 
the  sea  shores  of  Britain,  floweriqg  in  July  and  Aaguat;  the  q>ed- 
men  from  which  our  drawing  was  taken,  grew  on  the  sandy  iibore 


^  BSg.<«ftituwB,nasiafisd.    &.Apelil.    c  4  •bsle  iMSt,  •  Kttie-vtgtilid. 
t  Br]riigoisftBendljsiippoMdtobeth«i{U|7iw«f  Diosooiidet,  Ub.iiLo*ai 
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between  Romoej  mud  Duflgenew,  wbeie  this  phot  grows  in  great 
tbDDdaiice  and  v€iy  Ininriantly. 

The  root  is  long  and  creeping ;  the  stem  rises  t6  the  height  of 
from  one  to  two  feet,  erect,  branchiagt  round/  obscurely  furrowed 
and  leafy ;  the  lower  leaves  are  reniform,  lobed,  plaited,  and  stand 
■poo  footstalks;  the  leaves  on  the  stem  are  sessile i  the  whole  are 
iBooth,  rigid,  toothed  with  sharp  spines,  of  a  pale  glaucous  colour, 
wilb  the  spines  and  nerves  white;  the  flowers  are  produced  in 
tensioal,  cooical  heads,  aod  supplied  with  pales,  which  separate 
the  florets,  they  are  bicuspid,  spinous,  and  somewhat  longer  than 
tKe  florets;  the  involucre  is  composed  of  many  spreading  acute 
poiatcd  leaves ;  the  cAlyx  is  divided  at  the  brim  into  five  segments, 
wbich  are  q>inous  and  stand  erect;  the  coroUa  consists  of  five 
obloog  Uve  petals  with  inflected  points;  the  filaments  are  longer 
tbaa  the  eovoUa,  and  fiimished  with  oblong  anthers ;  the  s^les  are 
fififom  and  support  simple  stigmas ;  the  germen  is  infcrior,  haiiy^ 
and  becomes  two  oblong  connected  seeds, 

SaKsiBLB  QuAUTiBS,  &c.  The  root  of  eryngo  has  no  peeoBar 
•dour,  to  the  tasis  it  manifests  a  pleasant  sweetness^  aUd  on  being 
cbewed  for  some  time  imparts  a  slight  aromatic  pungency  ;  tbeie 
^BsKtics  are  extraotcd  by  water. 

ManicAi.  PROPsmTiBS  and  Usbs*  The  remedisi  virtues  c»f 
Eryago  are  not  very  powerful,  it  is  sapposed  to  be  dtufetioi  aperient^ 
tad  antiscorbutic*  By  Boerhaave  it  was  esteemed  one  of  the  prio** 
e^  aperient  roots  s  it  has  also  been  recommended  io  viaoeral 
obstmctiovn  and  gonorrhcsa,  but  it  has  now  fallen  into  disuse*  The 
loots  are  frequently  candMi  and  form  a  pleasant  sweetmeat:  m^  aiw 
told  that  tlie  young  flowering  shoots  have  the  flavour  of  aspMugo^ 
wbcQ  boiled^*  and  may  be  eaten  as  a  pot-herb  ad  libitum, 

OflT.  The  Root. 


*  lioS.  FIcr.  Sa«o, 
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PIPER  NIGRUM. 

"  » 

Black  Pepper.* 


Class  DiANDRiA. — Order  Trigynia. 

Nat.  Ord.  PiPERiTiB»  Linn.    \5b.ticr,  Jnss. 

Gen.  Char.    Calyx  xkone.   CoroUanoue*    Berry  one-seeded. 

Spkc.  Char.     Leaves  ovate,  seven-nerved,  smoothr    PeHoks 
simple* 


This  speeies  of  pepper  f  is  a  DBti^e  of  the  E^t  fndles,  growiog 
■ponianeously  inmHny  parts  of  that  vast  territoiy  ;  but  as  an  article 
of  eommeree  it  is  extensively  caltivated  in  the  islands  of  Java  and 
Sumatra,  from  whence  the  whole  of  Europe  is  supplied.  At 
Sumatra,  the  gronnd  chosen  for  a  pepper  garden  is  marked  out  into 
regular  squares  of  six  feet,  the  distance  at  which  the  chinkaieens,  or 
props,  are  placed,  which  are  cuttings  of  the  Morinda  Citrifolia,  t)r 
of  an  Erythrina.  Two  pepper  vines  %  are  usually  planted  to  each 
chinkareen,  round  which  the  vines  twist  for  support.  The  plants 
are  three  years  old  before  they  begin  to  bear,  by  which  time  they 
arrive  to  the  height  of  eight  or  twelve  feet,  and  continue  to  bear  for 
eight  years.  The  plants  yield  two  crops  yearly,  the  first  in  Decem- 
ber, the  second  in  July.§  The  fruit,,  which  is  produced  in  long 
spikes,  is  four  or  ^ve  months  in  coming  to  maturity  ;  the  berries  are 
at  first  green,  turning  to  a  bright  red  as  they  become  ripe,  «nd  soon 
fall  off,  if  not  gathered.  As  the  whole  cluster  does  not  ripen  at  the 
same  time,  part  of  the  business  of  the  grower  is  to  pluck  the  bunches 
as  soon  as  any  of  the  berries  ripen,  and  spread  them  upon  mats  to 
dry,  when  they  become  black,  and  more  or  less  shrivelled,  according 


*  Fig.  a.  the  corolla  spread  open.    6.  A  section  of  a  ripe  beny.    c.  The  gemen. 
t  Pfirfpi,  Diosooridis. 

*  The  vines  are  propogated  by  catlings  or  snokers. 

§  One  tboQsand  plants  yield  from  50Q  to  1000  lbs.  of  pepper. 
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to  their  degree  of  matarity;  they  are  then  trodden  to  aefMutUe  the 
fniit  from  the  stalk* 

The  root  of  this  plant  b  perennial ;  the  stems  are  climbing^  slen- 
der, round,  smooth,  jointed,  swelling  towards  each  joint,  bnndied, 
tad  from  eight  to  twelve  feet  in  length  ;  the  leaves  are  ovate,  entire, 
smooth,  seven-nerved,  of  a  dark  green  colour,  and  stand  at  the 
joints  of  the  branches  upon  sheathing  petioles ;  the  flowers  are 
dioeciotts,  and  produced  in  terminal  spikes ;  there  is  no  regular  oalyz 
oor  corolla ;  the  fibments  are  two,  sometimes  wanting,  small,  flat, 
twl-sbaped ;  the  two  anthers  are  roundish,  and  placed  opposite,  at 
the  base  of  the  germen  which  is  ovate,  and  support  three  rough 
stigmata ;  the  fruit  is  a  globular  berry,  containing  one  round  seed. 

Srnsiblb  and  Chemical  Propbrtibs.  Black  pepper  b  hot 
and  pongent  to  the  taste,  and  its  smell  slightly  aromatic.  The  prin- 
ciple 00  which  its  pungency  depends  is  soluble  both  in  alcohol  and 
water.  The  watery  infusion  is  brown,  and  reddens  vegetable  blues. 
The  decoction  forms  a  precipitate  with  infusion  of  galls,  which  is 
redissolved  if  the  fluid  be  heated  to  120*.  By  distilling  the  alcoholic 
infusion,  a  portion  of  green  volatile  oil  is  obtained,  having  the  whole 
flavour  and  pungency  of  the  pepper.  Ether  digested  upon  powdered 
pepper  takes  up  three  parts  in  ten :  this  ethereal  tincture,  when  eva- 
ponted  upon  water,  leaves  an  intensely  pungent,  oily  resin,  of  a 
yellowish  colour,  with  the  odour  of  the  pepper,  and  some  insipid 
extractive  matter. 

&L  Pelletier  haa  ascertained  that  the  fatty  oil  obtained  by  dis- 
tilling the  alcoholic  tincture  of  pepper,  when  washed  in  warm  water, 
3od  redissolved  in  hot  alcohol,  deposits,  after  a  few  days,  small  cry- 
stals, which  when  purified,  are  insipid  to  the  taste,  and  have  the 
pecoliar  property  of  imparting  a  blood  red  colour  to  strong  sulphuric 
scid.    This  substance  M.  Pelletier  has  named  Piperin:t  to  this. 


*  White  p«pper  ii  the  ripe  and  perfect  berries  stripped  of  their  outer  coat,  bj  steep- 
■sg  ta  a  prepAiatioo  ooBiposed  of  lime  water  and  oil,  called  Chinam  ;  Id  aboot  fourteen 
^}i  the  ooter  coreriog^  barst,  and  are  easilj  separated,  after  which  the  pepper  is  dried 
bj  exposure  to  the  sun.  Pepper  which  has  fallen  to  the  gronnd,  from  beooming  over 
"P«  before  it  is  gathered,  loses  its  outer  coat:  this  is  sold  as  an  inferior  kind  of  white 

t  Pare  Piperin  maj  be  obtained,  according  to  ]>r.  Meli,  (Ann.  Unir.  di  Med.  torn. 

wu.)  b/  digesting  one  pound  of  black  pepper,  powdered,  in  one  pint  and  a  half  of  al- 

«»hol  it  3G»,  in  a  gentle  heat    Then  raise  it  to  ebullition,  after  which  leave  it  to  ood, 

^n  poor  off  the  fluid,  and  repesit  the  operation  with  a  fresh  quantitj  of  alcohol ;  mix 

toe  tbctmres,  and  add  one  ounce  and  a  half  of  .hydrochloric  acid,  and  one  pint  of  dis- 


IJB2  PIPBR  NI6RUli. 

ftpftr  ehitfly  ow^  it  |Niii||rticy,  M.  Pellctier  abo  found  the  fUiow- 
ing  components  in  pepper :  malic  and  tartaric  aeids»  starch,  lifmii^ 
earthy  mkI  attaliae  saltan  a  ooloiired  gammy  matter,  eziractivej  and 
4  vMatHe  baba*ii6  eU. 

'  The  groiiad  pepper  6f  the  shopa  is  generally  adulterated  with  the 
ftkmAerbi  bask  of  the  *hite  laiMtaid  feeed,  which  is  sold  by  the  mos- 
iaid  aumiffiiolirer  for  thb  purpase  under  the  name  af  P  J>»  pepper 

MSBICAL  PftOPKBTua  AND  Ua£s.    Btack  pepper  is  aromatic, 
alimolaiili  and  cairmbalive.    It  has  been  suecessfiiUy  employed  as  a 
alimiilaiit  in  paraiytit  affections  aad  retrocedeat    goat,   and  has 
pro^vtd  aerfieeabk  in  some  oases  of  vertigo,  and  in  arthritic  diaorden& 
It  b  also  foand  to  ehech  naosea,  vomiting,  and  hioeoagh»  and  when 
taken  itt  large  doses,  has  been  found  to  stop  the  paro&ysm  of  bler- 
toittenCa.*    It  ia  said  to  be  ilyairious  in  iaflammatoiy  habits,  and  to 
those  snhgod  to  piles ;  it  aeverthdeas  forms  the  principal  ingiedieat 
in  a  eelehtated  patent  medicine  (Ward's  Paste)  for  the  care  of 
pie4,  and  which  has  withoat  doubt  proved  eficacioiia  ia  some 
insthnoei.  As  a  lotel  application  it  is  usefully  employed  in  the  form 
6f  inAisieii,  as  a  gargle  in  reUiation  of  the  uvula.   Pepper  is  in  general 
nse  as  a  aoodinieati  and  when  taken  ia  moderate  quantity  promotes 
digestion*    Black  pepper  may  be  taken  in  doses  of  ftom  ten  ts 
twenty  grains. 

Off.  The  Berry. 

Off.  Pp.    Emplastrum  Meloes  Vesicat.  Comp.  £. 
Unguentum  Piperis  Nigri,  D. 
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PIPER  LONGUM. 

Long  Pepper. 


Ar  CktUj  Ordir,  NaU  Ord.  mutQwH.  CsAR. 

see  PiPBX  Nigrum. 

Spec.  Char.     Leaves  cordate,  petioled,  sessile. 


This  specks  of  Pip«r  is  «  oalbra  of  Ibe  Etft  hdies,  and  fmrA^ 
colailj  abandant  in  the  couotri^  of  Malabar,  Java»  Beogal,  and  also 
of  Nepaol.*  The  root  is  perennial ;  the  stems  do  not  rise  to  any 
considerable  height,  they  are  scandent,  shmbby,  much  branched, 
Toimd,  smooth,  and  slender ;  the  leaves  are  commonly  cordate*  (but 
Yaiy  much  in  «2e  and  often  in  form)  pmted^  entire,  nerved,  smooth, 
of  t  deep  green  colour,  and  are  placed  alternately  on  the  stems  upon 
footstalks ;  the  flowers^  mkkk  aiv  ^Vf?  small,  are  produced  in  ter- 
oiaal  spikes  which  are  nearly  cylindrical,  the  parts  of  inflorescence, 
though  less  distinct,  resemble  Aose  of  the  Piper  Nigrum  already 
described ;  the  fruit  consists  of  very  small  one-seeded  pulpy  berries, 
which  are  green  in  their  immature  state,  becoming  red  when  ripe. 

Ib  lower  India  there  i9  a.kige  variety  of  this  species  of  pepper 
sometimes  met  with,  which  we  are  told  by  Dr.  Ainslie  is  called  ii| 
Tamool  Ana  Ttptfif,  or  elephant  pepper. 

Ihe  fruit  of  long  pepper  is  said  to  be  most  pungent  in  its 
immstoTe  state,  it  is  therefore  gathered  while  green,  and  dijed  by  the 
hctt  of  the  son,  when  it  changes  to  a  blackish  or  dark  grey  colour, 
the  spikes  are  gathered  entice,  and  ase  usually  about  one  inch  and' 
s  half  long. 

Sbhsiblb  and  Chbmical  Fropertibs,  &c.  Long  pepper 
tt  imported,  is  of  a  dajrk  greyish  coloifr^  its  taste  is  intense^  hot 
sod  pungent,  but  its  odour  weak  and  slightly  aromatic.  Aceoirdilii 
to  recent  analysis  the  component  parts  are  extractive^  starch,  ^ 
cobured  gummy  matter,  Piperin,  (a  concrete  fatty  matter,  in  which 
^  piiBgency  of  the  pepper  resides)  some  saline  substances,  and  a 


*  UvOriek't  Afioout  of  Nepul,  p.  SOS. 


Ifii  LAURUS  SASSAFRAS. 

large  proportion  of  bassorine.  The  ethereal  tincture,  when  evapo- 
rated on  water,  affords  a  resin  less  pungent  than  that  of  black  pepper, 
but  more  permanent,  in  other  respects  the  constituents  of  long 
pepper  are  similar  to  those  of  the  black. 

The  medicinal  virtues  of  long  pepper  correspond  with  those  of 
white  pepper,  hence  it  may  be  used  under  the  same  circumstance, 
and  in  similar  doses.  We  are  told  that  the  Vytians  on  the  coast  of 
Coromandel  prescribe  it  in  the  form  of  infusion,  mixed  with  a  little 
honey,  in  catarrhal  affections,  to  relieve  the  chest  when  loaded  with 
phlegm ;  that  the  root  is  a  favorite  medicine  of  the  Hindoos,* 
that  it  possesses  the  virtues  of  the  berry  but  in  a  weaker  degree, 
and  is  prescribed  by  them  in  cases  of  palsy,  tetanus,  and  apoplexy. 
Long  pepper  forms  one  of  the  ingredients  in  the  compound  tincture 
of  cinnamon  of  the  London  and  Dublin  Pharmacopoeias. 

Off.  The  Fruit 


LAURUS  SASSAFRAS. 

Sassafras  Laurel.-^ 


Class  Enneandria.  ^Order  Monogynia. 

iVaf.  Ord.  Oleracejb,  Unn.    Lauri,  Jun, 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  none.  Corolla  calycine,  six-parted. 
iV^ctory  of  three  two-bristled  glands,  surrounding  the  g-er- 
men.  Interior  Filamenis  glandnliferoas.  Drupe  one- 
seeded. 

Spec.  Char.     Leaves  ovate,  entire,  two  or  three-lobed. 


This  species  of  laurel  is  a  native  of  North  America,  and  is 
found  in  every  latitude  from  New  England  to  Florida,  it  was  first 
cultivated  in  Britain  about  the  year  1633,  and  is  now  to  be  met 


•  AinsUe'i  Mat  Ind.  vol.  i.  p.  809,  310. 
t  Fif  .  a.  a  flower,  magnified,    b.  The  fro  it. 
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with  in  naaiiy  ^f  oar  botanical  gardens,  ioweriog  in  Hay  and  Jnne ; 
bat  in  this  country  it  never  rises  to  the  height  we  are  told  it  is  some* 
times  met  with  in  its  native  soU,  where  it  is  said  to  grow  to  the 
height  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  and  to  measure  twelve  or  fifteen 
inches  io  diameter. 

The  barh  of  the  trunk  and  older  branches  is  rough,  cracked,  and 
of  a  grey  ot  ash  colour:  that  of  the  young  shoots  is  smooth,  and  of 
a  brown  green ;  the  leaves  vary  much  both  in  size  aud  form,  some 
being  ovate,  pointed  and  entire,  and  others  divided  into  two  or  three 
lobes ;  they  arise  alternately  on  the  branches,  are  of  a  pale  green 
colour^  and  stand  upon  footstalks,  downy  when  young,  but  smoothes 
as  they  attain  age ;  the  flowers  are  produced  in  pendant  panicles 
or  spikes  from  the  extremities  of  the  shoots  of  the  preceding  years  ; 
the  corolla  la  divided  tnts  six  narrow  convex  petals  of  a  yellowish 
colonr,  and  accompanied  by  linear  pointed  bracteas,  which  are 
placed  at  the  base  of  the  pedicles ;  there  is  no  calyx ;  the  filaments 
are  short,  bearing  beartnihaped  anthers ;  the  germen  is  roundish ; 
style  umple ;  the  fruit  is  an  ovate  drupe,  of  a  deep^  blue  colour 
when  ripe. 

It  is  saiid  the  sassafras  tree  was  first  discovered  by  the  Spaniards, 
in  the  year  1538,  and  the  wood  was  first  imported  into  Spain  about 
the  year  1560,  where  it  acquired  great  repataHon  for  curing  various 
diseases,  and  it  b  said  to  have  fetched  so  much  as  fifty  livres  per 
pound.  It  is  imported  into  this  country  in  long  straight  billets, 
covered  with  its  rough  fungous  bark* 

Sensible  and  Chemical  Qualities,  &c.  Sassafras  wood  is 
light,  apongy,  and  of  a  yellowish  colour;  it  has  a  peculiar  fragrant 
smell,  and  a  sweetish,  aromatic,  mucilaginous  taste.  These  qualities 
reside  in  a  vohittie  essential  oil,  which  is  obtained  by  distillation  with 
water.  The  virtues  of  sassafras  are  extracted  totally  by  spirit,. 
faai  imperfectly  by  water.  Rectified  ^isit  extracts  the  whole  taste 
and  odour  of  sasaafcas,  but  elevates  nothing  in  evaporation ;  hence 
the  spirituous  extract  proves  the  most  efiicacious  preparation.  The 
Yoktile  oil  smells  powerfully  of  the  wood,*  is  of  a  yellowish  colour, 
and  BO  ponderous  as  to  sink  in  water.  The  bark  and  young  twigs 
abound  with  mucilage :  a  small  quantity  of  the  pith  infused  in  a 
gbsa  of  water,  is  said  to  give  it  a  mpy  consistence  like  the  white  of 


*  Io  fome  ooDsdtntioDS  the  fragrsnee  of  lUftafru  is  Mud  to  prcdaoe  hesd-soke,  saA 
odMC  fuplesiMit  syaiQlows.— £<!» 
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an  egg ;  the  mucilage  is  neither  precipitated,  coagolated,  nor  rendered 
turbid  by  the  addition  of  alcohol. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Sassafras  soon  after  its  first 
introduction  into  Europe,  was  held  in  great  estimation,  and  acquired 
much  reputation  for  curing  many  diseases;  it  was  supposed  to  pos- 
sess sudorific,  diuretic,  and  corroborant  powers ;  and  to  be  pecu- 
liarly efficacious  in  yenereal  and  scorbutic  diseases.  Whatever  migfat 
have  been  the  effects  produced  by  this  remedy  a  century  ago,  in  the 
present  day  no  reliance  is  placed  upon  it  as  a  remedial  agent  for  the 
cure  of  inveterate  diseases ;  as  a  gentle  stimulant  and  sudorific,  it  may 
be  usefully  combined  with  more  powerful  medicines  of  the  same 
class.  It  is  seldom  used  in  modem  practice  but  in  combination  with 
sarsaparilla,  as  in  the  compound  decoction  of  the  latter ;  the  essen- 
tial oil  is  antispasmodic,  stimulant  and  sudorific,  and  may  be  given 
in  doses  of  from  two  to  five  drops,  in  some  suitable  vehicle. 

Off.    The  Wood  and  the  Essential  Oil,  L.  £.  D. 


MYROXYLON  PERUIFERUM. 

Sweet-smelling  Balsam  TreeJ^ 


Class  Dbcandria.— (^<?6r  Monogynia. 

Nat.  Ord.  Lombntaces,  jLtnn.    Lbouminos£,  Just* 

Obn.  Char^  Calm  bell-shaped,  five-toothed.  Petals  five, 
tfre  nppe^  Me  wger  than  the  others.  Germen  longer  than 
the  corolla.    Legume  with  one  seed  only,  at  the  point. 

Spec.  Char.    Leqfleis  pointed,  emarginate. 


<  The  Peruvian  Balsam  Tree  is  a  native  of  the  wanner  regions 
of  South  America ;  growing  on  the  mountains  of  Panatalmas,  in 
the  forests  of  Muda^  Paxaten,  Cuchero,  and  Puauzu,  and  in  many 


*  Fig.  <t«  the  pericwpiQm.    6.  A  itameo,  magnified*    c.  The  genaea  waA  e«lji« 
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iste  rather  sweet  and  aromatic ;  of  a  reddish  brown  colour^  and  of 
thick  tenacious  consistence^  becoming  brittle  by  age.  It  is  soluble 
alcohol  and  ether.  In  distillation  with  water,  it  yields  a  small 
Drtion  of  volatile  oil»  and  impregnates  the  water- with  its  odour;  if 
re  process  be  continued,  a  quantity  of  benzoic  acid  sublimes, 
^hen  digested  in  the  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids,  a  considerable 
iiantity  of  pure  benzoic  acid  sublimes,  and  with  the  latter  some 
aces  of  Pruasic  acid  is  also  evolved.  It  is  also  soloble  in  the  afta* 
^s.  We  are  told  by  Mr.  Hatebett,  that  when  it  is  dissolved  in  a 
iry  small  quantity  of  the  solution  of  potass,  its  odour  is  losti  and  H 
squires  the  smell  of  that  of  the  dove  pink. 
Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Peruvian  balsam  is  stimu- 
nt  and  tonic,  and  has  also  been  regarded  as  expectorant,  hence  it 
IS  been  recommended  as  an  efficacious  remedy  in  obstinate  coughs, 
ironic  asthma,  and  other  pulmonary  diseases,  when  attended  with 
t  increased  secretion  of  mucus ;  but  from  its  heating  and  stimu* 
ting  qualities,  it  is  improper  in  pulmonary  diseases  attended  with 
flammation.  It  has  also  been  recommended  in  paralysis,  chronic 
leumatism,  leucorrhoea,  gleets,  and  seminal  weaknesses,  in- which 
seases,  as  welt  as  in  some  other  cases -of  debility,  its  tonic  powers 
ive  proved  efficacious.  Formerly  it  was  much  used  as  a  local  ap- 
ication  to  foul  ulcersi  especially  to  those  of  an  indolent  kind, 
quiring  stimulating  remedies;  and  in  the  hands  of  the  late  Mr. 
hately  it  appears  to  have  been  a  very  favorite  application.  It  has 
so  been  recommended  to  be  dropped  into  the  ear,  oombined  with 
-gall,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  the  former  to  three  of  the 
ter,  in  fetid  discharges  of  that  organ.  Peruvian  balsam  may  be 
rtn  in  doses  of  from  thirty  to  sixty  drops  in  any  proper  vehicle^ 
d  repeated  at  intervals  according  to  circumstances* 
Toiu  BaUum.  This  balsam  possesses  similar  qualities  to  the 
inivian  balsam,  and  is  applicable  to  the  same  diseases ;  it  is  bow- 
er less  heating  and  stimulating,  and  may  therefore  be  employed 
th  more  safety.  It  has  been  much  used  as  a  pectoral,  and  is  said 
be  an  efficacious  corroborant  in  disorders  of  the  urinary  passages. 
1  the  whole  however  it  is  chiefly  used  on  account  of  its  agreeable 
vour  as  an  adjunct  to  more  powerful  medicines,  to  render  them 
Jatable.    The  dose  of  the  balsam  is  from  ten  to  thirty  grains. 

Off.  Balsam  of  Peru. 

Toiu. 

Off.  Pp.     Syrupus  Tolutanus,  L.  E. 

Tinctura  Toluiferae  Balsami,  E. 
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FICUS  CARICA- 
Common  Fig  Tree.* 


Class  PoLYGAMiA. — Order  Trioscia. 

Nat.  Ord.  Scabrida,  Z.tfifi.    Urtics,  J«sf. 

Gbn.  Char.    Common  RsceptaeU  tarbinate,  fleshy,  coDfedrf 
concealing  the  florets,  either  in  the  same  or  adisUotiii- 

vidnal. 

Male.       Calyx    five-parted.      CoroOa  vm^ 

Stamens  three. 

Female.  Calyx  five-parted.  ConBa  nose. 
Pistil  one.  Seeds  covered  by  a  permanent,  closed,  somewU 
fleshy  calyx. 

Spec.  Char.    Lsaves  palmated. 


The  Fig  Tree  is  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  Asia,  hot  iatrod^-^ 
at  a  very  early  period  into  Europe,  where  it  has  long  sioce  bec«' 
naturalized.  It  is  the  Tfvicvi  of  the  aocient  Greeks,  the  froitof  Ht^- 
they  named  Hv/ta.  In  the  south  of  Europe  it  floarishci  in  ^' 
perfecttoD,  but  in  England,  although  the  fruit  commonly  npei$,^' 
not  so  fine  as  in  the  warmer  latitudes.  The  fig  tree  was  introdectt 
into  this  country  about  the  year  1562,t  and  the  first  trees  that«« 
propagated  are  supposed  to  have  been  planted  by  CaidiDilPoiti: 
the  Palace  Gardens  at  Lambeth ;  these  trees  are  said  to  cootie 
still  to  bear  excellent  fruit. 

This  tree  is  of  small  size,  the  trunk  seldom  rising  above  tweln^ 
in  height,  or  exceeding  seven  or  eight  inches  in  diameter;  t> 
branches  are  many  and  spreading,  and  covered,  like  thetnink,  vit^* 
smooth  brown  bark,  which  exudes  when  wounded  au  odoroos  id] 
fluid ;  the  leaves  are  large,  succulent,  smooth,  or  somevbat  ^ 
brous,  and  irregularly  divided  into  three  or  five  lobes ;  of  a  (ir^ 


*  Fig.  a.  represents  a  male  flbret  magnified.     5.  A  HfiJe  floret  of  the  utvii  s^ 
«.  A  female  Soret  of  the  natural  sixe.    d  A  female  floret  magoiffed. 
f  Hort.  Caotabrigiensis. 
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vam  sitoatioDs  near  the  River  MaranoD ;  and  floweriog  in  the  months 
of  Augasty  September,  and  Oetober.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  tree ;  the 
tronk  rises  to  a  considerable  height,  straight  and  smooth;   the 
brsDches  extend  almost  horisontallj,  and,  like  the  trunk,  are  covered 
with  a  coarse,  compact,  heavy  bsrk,  estemslly  of  a  grey  colour, 
ktenally  of  a  psle  yellow,  and  abounding  with  a  very  fragrant  resin, 
vhkh  also  pervades  every  part  of  the  tree ;  the  leaves  are  attcmate, 
and  abruptly  pinnate ;  the  leaflets  are  nearly  opposite,  (and  vary  in 
osmber  from  two  to  four  or  five  pairs)  petiolate,  ovate,  bnceolate, 
with  the  apex  somewhat  obtuse  and  emargioate,  entire,  very  smooth, 
ihinmg,  and  veined  ;  the  midrib  on  the  under  surface  pubescent ;  the 
common  petiole  is  round  and  pubescent ;  the  flowers  are  scattered, 
and  arise  on  axillary  erect  racemes,  longer  than  the  leaves;  the 
peduncles  are  slender,  roundish,  and  pubescent,  each  supported  by 
t  very  small,  erect,  ovate,  concave  bractea;  the  pedicles  are  erect ; 
the  calyx  is  beU-sliaped,  dark  green,  and  divided  into  five  small, 
seaily  equal  segments,  but  with  one  of  them  so  far  separated  as  tot 
be  found  under  the  germen ;  the  corolla  consists  of  five  white  petals, 
fosr  of  which  are  narrow,  equal,  lanceolate,  and  larger  than  the 
calyx,  and  the  fifUi  reflexed,  broad,  and  double  the  sixe  of  the  others  ; 
the  ten  stamens  are  inclining,  and  inserted  into  the  calyx^  bearing 
elongated,  sharp  pointed,  sulcated  anthers;  the  germen  is  oblong, 
pedidllated,  inclining;  the  style  is  short,  subulate,  crooked,  and 
Clowned  with  a  simple  stigma ;  the  pericarp  is  straw  coloured,  dub- 
ibaped,  somewhat  curved,  and  pendulous,  globular  nmr  the  top,  and 
tcnninated  by  the  curved  style ;  in  tl^  cell  (formed  at  the  curved  part) 
it  contains  a  single  seed,  which  is  crescent-shaped,  and  projects  from 
the  cell. 

This  tree  was  first  discovered  by  Muds,  about  the  year  1781,  who 
sent  a  specimen  of  it,  both  in  fruit  and  flower,  to  the  younger  Lin* 
naeos.  By  the  natives  inhabiting  the  countries  where  this  tree  grows 
it  is  called  QtitM^Miiso,  and  the  bark  they  use  as  a  perfume.  We 
are  told  by  Ruiz,  that  the  balsam  **  is  procured  by  incision  at  the 
beginning  of  the  spring,  when  the  showers  are  gentle,  frequent 
aad  short;  it  is  collected  bto  bottles,  where  it  keeps  liquid  for  some 
years,  in  which  state  it  is  called  Wkilt  Liquid  Balsam,  But  when 
the  Indians  deposit  the  liquid  in  mats  or  calabashes,  which  is  com- 
monly done  in  Carthagena,  and  in  the  mountains  of  Tolu,  after  some 
tine  it  condenses  and  hardens  into  resin,  and  is  then  denominated 
Dry  Wkiie  Balsam,  or  Balsam  of  Tolu,  by  which  name  it  is  known 
io  the  druggists'  shops."  M.  Valmont  de  Bomare  says,  in  his  Dic- 
tionary of  Natural  History,  that  **  if  an^  extract  be  made  from  the 
bark,  by  boiling  it  in  water,  it  remains  liquid,  and  of  a  blackish 
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eolour,  known  mider  the  name  of  fifardlr  Penman  Saimm/*  A 
mixture  of  re«n  and  some  volatile  oil«  witk  beacom,  is  often  eotd  fer 
Peruvian  balsam^  and  the  fraud  is  not  readflj  detected. 

SbNSIBLB  QU ALITIBe  ANB  CHBM ICAL  pROIPBRTIBS.    PeniTiaii 

halMm  ie  Tiscid,  of  a  deep  reddiah  brown  ookHtr»  and  of  the  conns- 
tenee  of  honey  when  first. taken  from  the  comb;  its  odour  is  very 
fragrant,  with  a  warm,  ammatic,  somewhat  bitter  taste,  and,  when 
awaWowed,  leaves  aaiisbt  burning  sensation  in  the  tliroat.     When 
boiled  with  winter,  the  li<|(aid  becomes  acididated,  reddens  vegetable 
bl«es>  and  deposits,  on  cooling,  crystals  of  benioieacid.    When 
distilled  with  water,  it  yields  a  small  quantity  of  reddish  limpid  oil, 
and  benzoic  acid  sublimes  in  the  neck  of  the  retort ;  its  remaining 
matter  is  a  resin.     At  660^  the  balsam  begins  to  boil,  when  exposed 
to  heat  in  a  water  bath,  and  some  gas  is  discharged.    At  694**  the 
oil|  mixed  with  a  little  water,  comes  over  pretty  fast.    lichtenbei^ 
kept  four  ounces  of  balsam  at  the  temperature  of  617*  for  two  hours, 
and  obtained  two  ounces  of  a  yellowish  oil,  and  a  crystallized  mass 
of  bepaoic  acid,  which,    together  with  the  water,   weighed   six 
diachne  and  a  half.  The  gas  obtained  amounted  to  fifty-eight  ounce 
measures,  thirty-eight  being  carbonic  acid ;  the  rest  burnt  like  ole- 
fiant  gas*    It  dissolves  completely  in  sulphuric  ether,  and  also  in 
aleohol,  but  tte  latter  requires  to  t>e  in  considerable  quantity.     The 
alkalies  and  their  carbonates  form  with  it  thick  masses,  which,  oo 
the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  let  fall  a  resinous  matter,  and  bensoio 
acid  crystaUixea.    Treated  with  nitric  and  muriatic  acids,  the  pre- 
sence of  Prusaic  acid  is  detected^  bensoic  acid  sublimes,  and  the 
TCsidual  matter  is  artificial  tannin.    Mr.  Hatchett  *  found  that  when 
this  balsam  is  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  artificial  tannin  is  also 
formed,  and  the. charcoal  remaining  amonnta  to  no  less  than  0.64  of 
die  original  weight  of  the  balsam.     From  the  analyaia  of  Stoltxe, 
1000  parte  of  balsam  consist  of  24  of  brown>  nearly  insoluble  resin, 
907  of  soluble  resin,  600  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  volatile  oil,  64  of 
bensoic  acid,  and  6  of  extractive  matter. 

ToJn  Balum.  This  balsam  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  the  pro* 
dttce  of  a  different  tree  from  that  which  yields  the  Peruvian  balsam, 
but  it  haa  been  ascertaiued  that  both  balaama  are  the  produce  of  the 
Myroxylon  above  described.  The  Tolu  balsam  is^  as  w«  have  before 
noticed,  the  white  balsam  of  Peru  hardened  by  exposure  to  the  air ; 
it  comes  to  this  country  in  gourd  shells  or  calabashes ;  it  has  an 
extremely  fragrant  odour,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  lemons  j 


•  Htt«hett,  Phil.  TfMi.  1806. 
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taste  rather  sweet  and  aromatic ;  of  a  reddish  hrown  cokmr^  and  of 
a  thick  tenacious  consistence*  becoming  brittle  by  age.  It  is  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether.  In  distillation  with  water*  it  yields  a  small 
portion  of  Tolatile  oil*  and  impregnates  the  water  with  its  odour ;  if 
tiie  procress  be  continued*  a  quantity  of  benzoic  acid  sublimes. 
When  digested  in  the  sulphnric  and  nitric  acids^  a  considerable 
quantity  of  pure  benzoic  acid  sublimes*  and  with  the  latter  some 
traces  of  Pruflsic  acid  is  also  evolved.  It  is  also  solobit  in  the  alka- 
lies. We  axe  told  by  Mr.  HatcbeU*  that  when  it  is  dissolved  in  a 
Toy  sasall  quantity  of  the  solution  of  potass*  its  odour  is  lost,  and  k 
acquires  the  smell  of  that  of  the  cIotc  pink. 

MbdicalPropbrtibs  and  Uses.  Peruvian  balsam  is  stimu- 
laat  and  tonic*  and  has  abo  been  regarded  as  expectorant*  hence  it 
has  been  recommended  as  an  efficacious  remedy  in  obstinate  coughs* 
chronic  asthma*  and  other  pulmonary  diseases^  when  attended  with 
an  increased  secretion  of  mucus ;  but  from  its  heating  and  stimu- 
lating qualities*  it  is  improper  in  pulmonary  diseases  attended  with 
inflamaiation.  It  has  also  been  recommended  in  paralysis*  chronic 
rfaeamatbm*  leucorrhcea*  gleets*  and  seminal  weaknesses*  in  which 
diseases*  as  well  as  in  some  other  cases 'Of  debility*  its  tonic  powers 
hare  proved  efficacious.  Formerly  it  was  much  used  as  a  local  ap- 
plicatioD  to  foul  ulcers,  especially  to  those  of  an  indolent  hind* 
requiring  stimulating  remedies;  and  in  the  hands  of  the  late  Mr. 
Whatdy  it  appears  to  have  been  a  very  favorite  application.  It  has 
also  been  recommended  to  be  dropped  into  the  ear*  oombined  with 
ox-gall*  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  the  former  to  three  of  the 
latter»  m  fetid  discharges  of  that  organ.  Peruvian  balsam  may  be 
given  in  doses  of  from  thirty  to  sixty  drops  in  any  proper  vehicle^ 
and  repeated  at  intervals  according  to  circumstances. 

Tolu  Baham.  This  balsam  possesses  similar  qualities  to  the 
Peruvian  balsam*  and  is  applicable  to  the  same  diseases ;  it  is  how- 
ever less  heating  and  stimulating*  and  may  therefore  be  employed 
with  more  safety.  It  has  been  much  used  as  a  pectoral*  and  is  said 
«o  be  an  efficacious  corroborant  in  disorders  of  the  urinary  passages. 
On  the  whole  however  it  is  chiefly  used  on  account  of  its  agreeable 
flavour  as  an  adjunct  to  more  powerful  medicines*  to  render  them 
palatable.    The  dose  of  the  balsam  is  from  ten  to  thirty  grains. 

Off.  Balsam  of  Peru. 

Tolu. 

Off.  Pp.     Syrupus  Tolutanus,  L.  E. 

Tinctura  Toluifene  Balsami*  £. 
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FICUS  CARICA. 
Common  Fig  Tree.* 


Class  PoLYGAMiA. — Order  Trkbcia. 

Not.  Ord,  ScABRiD£y  Iftfifi.    Urtics,  Juss, 

Gen.  Char.    Common  Receptacle  tarbinate.  fleshy,  coDvergingv 

concealing  the  florets,  either  in  the  same  or  a  distant  indi- 

vidnal. 

Male.       Calyx    five-parted.       Corolla    none. 

Stamens  three. 

Female.  Calyx  five-parted.  Corolla  none. 
Pistil  one.  Seeds  covered  by  a  permanent,  closed^  somewhat 
fleshy  calyx. 

Spbc.  Char.    Leaves  palmated. 


The  Fig  Tree  is  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  Aaa,  but  iatrodoced 
at  a  very  early  period  into  Europe,  where  it  has  long  since  become 
naturalized.  It  is  the  2^v^  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  the  fruit  of  which 
they  named  XTv^ff.  In  the  south  of  Europe  it  flourishes  in  great 
perfection,  but  in  England,  although  the  fruit  commonly  ripens,  it  is 
not  so  fine  as  in  the  warmer  latitudes.  The  fig  tree  was  introduced 
into  this  country  about  the  year  1662,t  and  the  first  trees  that  were 
propagated  are  supposed  to  have  been  planted  by  Cardinal  Pole  in 
the  Palace  Gardens  at  Lambeth ;  these  trees  are  said  to  continue 
still  to  bear  excellent  fruit. 

This  tree  is  of  small  size,  the  trunk  seldom  rising  above  twelve  feet 
in  height,  or  exceeding  seven  or  eight  inches  in  diameter;  the 
branches  are  many  and  spreading,  and  covered,  like  the  trunk,  with  a 
smooth  brown  bark,  which  exudes  when  wounded  an  odorous  milky 
fluid ;  the  leaves  are  large,  succulent,  smooth,  or  somewhat  sca- 
brous, and  irregularly  divided  into  three  or  five  lobes ;  of  a  deep 


*  Fig.  a.  repreMDta  a  male  flhret  mtgnified.    b,  A  nyU*  floret  of  the  Bttoral  m», 
9.  A  female  floret  of  the  natoral  size,    d  A  remale  floret  magnifled. 
t  Hort.  Gaotabrigiensist 
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ptea  coloar  od  the  upper  surface,  with  a  pale  green  longitudtual 
vein  to  each  lobe ;  the  under  surface  is  of  a  pale  green,  reticulated 
^  downy ;  they  stand  upon  strong,  round  footstalks ;  the  fruit  in 
its  early  stage  serves  as  a  common  receptacle,  and  contains  upon  its 
Hifier  surface  all  the  florets,  which  are  both  male  and  female :  the 
fomer  has  the  proper  calyx  divided  into  three  segments,  which  are 
bnce-shaped,  erect,  and  equal ;  there  is  no  corolla  j  the  filaments 
vt  bristly,  the  length  of  the  calyx,  and  support  double  anthers ;  the 
proper  calyx  of  the  female  florets  is  divided  in  five  pointed  segments ; 
tbe  germen  is  ovate,  with  a  tapering  style,  inflexed  and  crowned  with 
two  pointed,  reflexed  stigmas ;  the  seed,  which  is  roundish  and  some- 
what compressed,  is  contained  in  the  calyx. 

The  fig  tree  appears  to  have  been  cultivated  at  a  very  early  period, 
and  the  fruit  both  -as  an  article  of  food  and  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses, was  held  in  great  estimation  by  the  ancients,  who  took  much 
paios  to  bring  it  to  perfection  by  a  process  termed  caprification^ 
which  in  some  countries  is  still  continued.  The  cultivators  had 
ohserved  that  the  fruit  of  this  tree  frequently  withered  and 
dropped  oflf  before  it  arrived  at  a  state  of  maturity,  and  upon  ex- 
amination it  was  discovered  that  those  figs  succeeded  best  which  had 
heen  perforated  by  certain  winged  insects,  which,  therefore,  were 
supposed  to  be  instrumental  in  ripening  the  fruit.  This  gave  rise  to 
caprification,  which  formerly  consisted  in  tying  near  the  young  figs 
the  fruit  of  the  wild  fig  tree,  in  which  the  flies  above  mentioned 
breed  in  abundance ;  these  insects  upon  acquiring  sufficient « 
strength,  issue  from  the  wild  fruit,  and  by  penetrating  the  young 
figs  produce  the  effect  intended.  That  this  insect,  which  by  the 
ancients  was  called  Psenes,  or  Culex,  and  by  Linnaeus  Cynipn  Psenes, 
prodaced  this  desirable  effect  is  generally  admitted ;  and  which 
appears  to  arise  from  the  larvsB  crawling  within  the  figs,  thereby 
scattering  the  pollen,  and  thus  perfecting  the  impregnation  of  the 
female  florets.  The  figs  when  ripe  are  dried,  either  by  the  heat  of 
the  sun  or  in  ovens,  to  preserve  them :  the  latter  mode  is  preferred, 
as  it  destroys  any  of  the  larvae  of  the  Cynips  that  may  remain ;  when 
sufficiently  dry  they  are  closely  packed  in  small  chests,  as  we  see 
them  iu  this  country.  The  best  figs  are  imported  from  the  southern 
parts  of  Europe,  and  the  most  luscious  are  said  to  be  those  of 
Kalamata  in  the  Morea. 

Qualities,  &c.  The  recent  fruit  is  soft,  luscious,  and  succu- 
lent; the  dried,  as  imported,  has  a  peculiar  sweet  taste ;  externally 
of  a  brownish  colour,  crusted  over  with  crystab  of  sugar ;  internally 
it  coBflsts  of  a  sweet  viscid  pulp,  in  which  are  scattered  numerous 
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amiiH  katicu^ar  seeds  of  a  yellow  colour.    Figt  consist  almost  en- 
turel;  of  mucilage  and  sugar. 

Madical  Pkqpeeties  and  US£S»  Figs  are  coasidered  to  be 
very  nutritious  aad  wholesome,,  bat  when  eaten  too  fieely  they  ofiea 
occasion  flatulenee  and  diarrhoea.  Medicinally  they  are  esteemed 
naefiil  83  a  demideeat  and  pectaral,  and  as  such  tliey  are  given  in  de* 
coctioaiJi  pulmooary  and  other  inflammatory  complaints.  The  decoc- 
tioa  also  forms  an  useful  gargle  in  cynaache  toasillaxi^  after 
tuppwratioi)  has  taken  place.  They  are  also  usefully  combbed  with 
many  aperient  mecl^nea  to  assist  their  operation.  Externally  they 
have  been  applied .  in  the  form  of  cataplasm,  to  promote  the  sup- 
puratioo  of  phlegmonous  tumours  of  the  gums,  buboes,  &c. 

There  is  no  officinal  preparation  of  figs,  but  they  enter  into  the 
composition  of  th^e  compound  decoction  of  barley  of  the  Lenden  and 
Ptthlin  Pharmacop«ias»  and  also  into  the  compound  electuary  of 
senna  of  the  Edinbargh* 

0£    The  presewed  fruit. 


GEOFFROYA  INEHMIS. 
The  Cabbage  Tret^ 


Clasis  DiADBLPHiA. — Order  Degandria. 

NaU  Ord^  Papilionaceje,  JLtfiii.    LBGUMiNoSiE,  Juss, 

6bn.  €hak.     Cal^x  five-partedv     Drupe  ovate«     JVmJIssis. 
compressed. 

Spec.  Char.     Leaflets  lanceolate. 


This  tree  is  a  native  of  Jamaica,  growing  in  the  low  savannahs, 
where  it  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  cabbage-bark  tree,  or 
worfn-bark  tree.  The  trivial  name,  tnermis,  was  given  to  this 
species  of  Geoffroya  by  Dr.  Wright,  of  Jamaica,  from  its  being 
destitute  of  thorns^  in  contradistinction  to  the  Geqffraya  Spit 


*  Mify  «u.^.  MiA  c,  Um  poUU.    d..  'f'iieiCBlix.  .  «.  Th«  i^tUloo^  ./•  TIm 
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tff  linoaeiM,  another  species  of  the  same  gena».  This  tree  was  first 
introduced  Into  England  by'  Messrs.  Kennedy  and  Lee,  who  eulti* 
Ysted  it  in  their  botanical  gardens  at  Hammersmithy  about  the  year 
1778. 

This  if  a  lofty  tree ;  towards  the  top  it  seilds  off  several  branebef^ 
eoveied  with  a  smooth  grey  bark ;  internally  the  baric  is  black  and 
fsirowed  ;  the  wood  is  hard,  and  admits  of  being  highly  polished ; 
the  IcaTCs  are  pinnate*  composed  of  four  or  five  pairs  of  lancet* 
shaped,  pointed,  veined,  smooth  leaflets,  standing  in  pairs  upoa 
short  footstalks,  with  a  terminal  one ;  Che  flowers  are  produced  in 
clostersoo  large  branched  spikes;  the  calyx  is  belUshaped,  and 
difided  into  five  short  obtuse  segments;  the  corolla  is  of  the 
papilionaceous  kind,  of  a  pale  rose  colour ;  the  vfXilbtm  i$  roundish* 
concave,  and  notched  at  the  B:pex;  the  two  alse  are  somewhat 
thorter  than  the  vexilliim,  oblong,  obtuse,  and  concave ;  the  carina 
is  obtase  and  divided ;  the  filaments  are  ten,  nine  of  which  are 
anited  at  the  base;  the  anthers  are  simple  and  roundish;  the 
gemen  is  ovate,  supporting  a  curved  tapering  style  and  hooked 
itignia ;  the  fruit  resembles  a  small  plum,  is  pulpy,  and  marked  on 
each  side  with  a  longitudinal  furrow,  containing  a  hard  nut,  or  seed. 

Sbnsiblb  Qualitixs,  &c«  The  bark  of  the  cabbage  tree  haa 
a  disagreeable,  sweet,  mucilaginous  iaste,  and  a  slight  but  dis-» 
agreeable  odour.  The  pieces,  as  they  are  imported  into  this  country, 
are  externally  of  a  grey  colour ;  internally  blackish  and  furrowed ; 
when  reduced  to  powder  resembling  that  of  jalap.  Its  soluble  parts 
seem  to  be  composed  chiefly  of  extractive,  resin,  mucus,  a  peculiai 
oarcotic  principle,  and  saccharine  matter. 

•  Mbdi^al  Pkopbrtibs' akd  Uses.  Cabbage  tree  bark  was 
first  brought  into  notice  as  a  vermifuge  by  IMlr.  Peter  Diiguid,*  and 
its  properties  as  an  anthelmintic  have  been  fully  confirmed  by  sub" 
sequent  writers;  but  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  Dr.  Wright,  of 
Jamaica,  for  the  fullest  information,  both  in  respect  to  the  botanical 
character  and  virtues  of  this  tree.  **  This  bark,  like  most  other 
powerful  anthelmintics,  has  a  narcotic  effect,  and  on  this  account 
it  is  always  proper  to  begin  with  small  doses,  which  may  be 
gradually  increased  till  nausea  is  excitedi  when  the  dose  for  that 
patient  is  ascertained.''  It  is  ako  powerfully  cathartic,  and  in  an 
over  dose  excites  violent  vomiting,  fever,  and  delirium :  when  these 
effects  follow  an  over  dose,  the  stomach   must   be  washed  with 


*  Bntji  aad  ObserTsdooi,  Pbjsiosl  and  litonr/i  toL  ii,  p.  264. 
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lirartii  water ;  the  patient  must  «peedi1y  be  purged  with  castor  otf; 
and  use  plenty  of  lime-juice  beverage  for  common  drink  ;  vegetable 
acid  being  a  powerful  antidote  in  ibis  case,  as  well  as  in  an  over 
dose  of  opium.     Care  must  be  taken  that  cold  water  be  not  drank 
daring  the  operation  of  this  mediciaey  as  it  is  apt  to  occasion  the 
same -untoward  effects  as  an  over  dose.    This  bark  (in  powder)  acts 
briskly  cathartic  in  doses  of  thirty  or  forty  grains;  but  its  aathel* 
mintic  effects   are    more    powerful  when  given  in    the  form   of 
decoction^  of  which  an  adult  may  at  6rst  take  four  table  spoonfuls, 
and  gradually  increase  the  dose  if  sickness  be  not  excited:  in  this 
way  it  seldom  fails  in  destroying  worms,  and  bringing  them  away  in 
great  quantities.     "  It  must  not  be  concealed  that  fatal  accidents 
have  happened  from  the  imprudent  administration  of  this  bark, 
chiefly  from  overdosing  the  medicine.     But  this  cannot  detract  from 
the  merit  of  the  cabbage-bark,   since  the  best  medicines,  when 
abused,  become  deleterious."     Upon  the  whole,  we  consider  the 
bark  as  a  valuable  anthdmintic,  although  in  thb  country  it  Ls  not 
held  in  general  estimation.    This  bark  may  be  taken  in  the  form  of 
powder,  decoction,  extract,  or  syrup.    The  decoction  is  prepared 
by  boiling  one  ounce  of  (fresh  dried  or  well  preserved)  bark  in  a 
quart  of  water  over  a  slow  fire,  till  the  water  is  of  an  amber  colour, 
then  Mrain  off  and  sweeten  with  sugar ;  this  should  be  used  immedi- 
ately, as  it  does  not  keep  many  days.    Syrup  of  cabbage-bark :  to 
any  quantity  of  the  above  decoction,  add  a  double  portion  of  sogar, 
end  make  a  dyrnp ;  this  will  retain  its  virtues  for  many  years.    The 
extract  is  prepared  by  evaporating  a  strong  decoction  in   balnea 
marie  to  the  proper  consistence* 

The  powder  may  be  taken  in  doses  of  from  thirty  to  forty  grains, 
the  syrup  from  three  to  four  table  spoonfuls,  and  the  extract  from 
three  to  four  grains. 

Off.  The  Bark. 

Off.  Pp.    Decoctum  Oeoffroye  Inermis,  £• 
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CENTAUREA  BENEDICTA, 

Blessed  Thislk* 


9 

Class  SYI46BNE8IA.— Orifer  Polygamia  FRUSTRANBA*. 

N0t.  Ord.  CoMPOSiTJB  Capitatjb,  lAnn. 
Cinarocbphal^,  Juss. 

6bk.  Char.    Receplack  bristly.    Seed-down  simple.    Corolla 
of  the  ray  fannel-shaped,  dilated,  irregolar. 

Sp£C.  Char.     Capsules  doably  spinons,  woolly,  involacred^ 
Leaves  semi^decorrent,  toi)thed,  spiny. 


This  species  of  Ccntaaiy  is  an  annual  plant,  a  native  of  the^ 
aoQtfa  of  Europe,  growing  spontaneously  in  Spain,  Barbary,  and  the 
Grecian  Islands,  flowering  from  June  to  September.  It  has  been 
long  cultivated  in  Britain,  the  first  account  of  which  is  given  by 
Gerarde  in  his  Herbal,  in  1597.t'  It  is  now  to  be  met  with  in  many 
of  our  botanical  gardens,  but  is  not  in  general  oultivation.  The 
specific  name  (Benedrctas)  given  to  this  plant,  was  probably  in  con* 
flequenee  of  the  very  eiiraordinary  medicinal  ^rtues  it  was  supposed 
to  possess,  the  ancients  believing  it  capable  of  curing  the  most  malig- 
■ant  diseases,  viz.  the  plague  and  other  contagious  fevers,|  cancers, 
carious  bones,  &c.  But  the  blessed  or  holy  thistle  of  the  modems 
does  not  appear  to  possess  virtues  sufficient  to  entitle  it  to  retain  so 
■acred  an  appellation. 

The  root  is  cylindrieal,  branched,  of  a  whitish  colour,  and  fur* 
nisbed  with  many  slender  fibres  ;  the  stem  is  erect,  roundish-,  chan* 
Belled,  rough,  and  rises  to  the  height  of  about  two  feet,  and  often 
braocbed  towards  the  top ;  the  leaves  are  long,  elliptical,  rough, 
ruocinated,  and  barbed  with  sharp  points,  of  a  bright  green  above, 
beneath,  whitish  and  reticulated ;  the  stem  leaves  are  sessile,  and  in 
some  degree  decurrent :  the  lower  ones  stand  upon  footstalks ;  4he 


*  Fi;.  a.  represeDtf  aacale  of  the  ealjs.  ft.  A  lugU  floret,  c.  The  atjlo.  d.  The 
■Uineiii  and  aiith«ri.    c.  a  floret,  ■  little  magnified,  the  eelyx  being  removed. 

t  The  genus  Ceotanrea  comprijiea  upwards  of  eightjr  species,  manj  of  nhich  art 
^Itiftted  u  oar  botanic  gardens. 

t  Mattbiol.  in  Diosoos.  p.  ft97. 
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flowers  are  surroupded^by  aninvolaci^e.of  t^  Reaves  ;  of  these  the  five 
external  ones  are  lar^st ;  the  calyx  is  oval,  imbricated,  woolly,  and 
consists  of  squamous  scales,  terminated  by  pinnate,  spinous  points  : 
the  flowers  are  of  a  yellow  colour :  those  of  the  ray  small,  trifid,  and 
sterile :  those  of  the  centre  hermaphrodite,  tubular,  and  unequally 
divided  at  the  lia^ ; .  the  filaments  are  five,  tapering,  white»  dowiij» 
and  inserted  in  the  base  of  the  corolla ;  the  style  is  filiform  ;  the 
stigma  cloven ;  the  seeds  are  oblong,  bent,  deeply  serrated,  of  m 
brownish  colour,  and  crowned  with  a  double  pappus ;  the  receptacle 
is  paliaceous. 

Sensible  Qualities,  &c.  The  odour  of  this'plant  is  weak  but 
unpleasant ;  its  taste  intensely  bitter.  These  qualities  are  extracted 
both  by  alcohol  and  water.  Cold  water  pbiired  on'the  dry  leaves^ 
extracts,  in  an  hour  or  two,  a  light,  grateful  bitterness ;  by  standfaig 
longer  upon  the  herb  the  liquor  becomes  disagreeable.  Rectified 
spirit  in  a  short  time  extracts  the  lighter  bitter  of  the  plant,  but  doe» 
not  fttke  up  the  nauseous  so  readily  as  water.  The  watery  infiiaiDn 
is  of  a  yellowish  green  colour,  which  is  changed  to  a  deep  oliw  by 
8«lphate  of  iron ;  pure  alkali  changes  it  to  an  orange  brown,  hot  the 
cart>ofiates  do  not  affect  it.  Superacetate  of  lead  and  nitrate  of 
silver  occiisioD  copious  precipitates. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  The  medicinal  effects  of 
this  plant  are  various,  depending  upon  the  form  and  strength  of  the 
preparation  which  is  administered.  The  weak  watery  infusion  djrank 
warm  produces  copious  perspiration ;  a  strong  infusion  or  deooctiott 
of  the  herb  induces  vomiting.  The  watery  infu^ons  made,  either 
with  hot  or  cold  water,  sufliiciently  strong  to  taste  moderately  bitter, 
and  drank  cold,  proves  an  efficacious  tonic  in  dyspepsia^  debili^  of 
the  digestive  organs,  and  iq  loss  of  appetite.  The  infusion  when 
administered  as  a  tonic,  may  be  made  with  six  drachms  of  the  herb 
to  the  pint  of  water,  of  which  a  wine-glassful  should  be  taken  seve- 
ral times  a  day.  The  leaves  are  abo  given  in  powder,  in  doses  of 
i^m  ten  grains  to  one  drachm.  This  plant  is,  however,  almost  ex- 
cluded from  modem  practice.  Formerly  it  was  the  practice  to  assist 
the  operation  of  emetics  by  drinking  an  infusion  of  the  Centaurea 
Benedicta ;  but  the  flowers  of  chamomile  have  since  been  substituted 
for  this  purpose,  and  probably  for  every  other  use  the  latter  may  be 
equally  efficacious. 

Off.    The  herbaceous  part,  or  the  Leaves. 
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GLYCYRRHIZA  QLABRA, 

Common  Liquorice.^ 


Class  DlADELPHiA.'^Orcfer  Dbcandria. 

tiai.  Ord.  PAKiiioNACBiB,  Utm.    Lbguminos^  Juss. 

Gen.  Char.     Calyx  bilabiate,  upper  lip  three^cleft,  lower  lip 
undivided*     Legume  ovate,  compressed. 

Spec.  Char,    legume  «mooth.    Stipules  none.    Leaflets  pe- 
tioled. 


The  LiQUORlCB  plant  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and 
Syris.  According  to  Dr.  Fleming's  catalogue  of  Indian  plants,  it 
grows  in  the  Bengal  provinces ;  and  Dr.  AinsUe  says,  **  we  know  that 
it  is  a  product  of  the  Malabar  coast,  where  it  is  called  Irattimad* 
hxrem ;  but  I  am  much  inclined  to  think  that  a  great  deal  of  the  liquorice 
root  which  is  met  with  in  the  baiaars  of  Lower  India,  is  imported 
from  Persia.t  The  root  of  the  wild  Jamaica  liquorice  (Abrus  Pre* 
eatoriuB,  Linn.)  greatly  resembles  the  true  liquorice,  both  in .  its 
appearance  and  sensible  qualities,  so  that  it  is  often  sold  for  it  and 
used  as  such  in  India."  It  appears  to  have  been  cultivated  in  Britain 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,!  since  which  time  it  ha9 
been  propagated  in  considerable  quantities  for  medicinal  and  other 
purposes.  The  principal  places  where  it  was  formerly  most  ext^n* 
sively  cultivated,  are  Godalming  in  Surry,  Pontefract  in  Yorkshire, 
and  Worksop  in  Nottinghamshire ;  but  it  is  now  grown  by  many 
gardenens  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis,  and  the  London  markets 
are  chiefly  supplied  from  Mitcham,  in  Surry.  The  roots  are  dug 
up  for  use  after  three  years'  growth  ;  and  are  equal  in  every  respect 
to  those  produced  in  their  native  climate.  After  washing  the  roots, 
the  fibres  are  cut  off,  and  the  larger  roots  separated  from  the  smaller ; 
the  latter,  termed  the  offal,  is  dried  and  ground  to  powder ;  the 
ibrmer  are  packed  for  the.  markets. 


*  Pig.  l,S,  and  S,fthe  petals,    a.  The  ealjx.    (.  The  stamens,    c.  The  pistiUam. 

t  Mat.  Med.  toI.  i.  p.  200. 

X   Tarn.  Herb,  part  2,  fol.  12,  pnb.  it)  1563. 
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The  root  is  perenniti,  long,  round,  succulent,  pliable,  fumishecT 
^ith  fibres,  and  running  to  tbe  length  of  two  or  three  feet  into  the  soil ; 
in  thickness,  varying  from  the  size  of  a  goose  quill  to  that  of  the 
thumb ;  externally  of  a  light  brownish  colour,  internally  yellow  and 
juicy ;  the  stalks  rise  erect,  to  the  height  of  four  or  ^ve  feet,  her- 
baceous, striated  and  branched ;  the  leaves  are  alternate,  pinnated, 
consisting  of  several  pair  of  ovate,  veined,  retuse,  petiolated  leaflets, 
with  an  odd  one,  of  a  pale  green  colour,  and  somewhat  clammy  on 
the  under  side ;  the  flowers  are  papilionaceous,  of  a  blue  or  purplish 
colour,  and  are  produced  in  long  spikes,  arising  from  the  axillae  of 
the  leaves;  the  calyx  is  persistent,  tubular,  and  divided  into  two 
lips,  which  are  cut  into  narrow  pointed  segments  ;  the  vesilhtm  of 
the  corolla  is  erect,  lance-shaped,  concave  and  obtuse ;  the  a&e  are 
oblong,  obtuse,  and  larger  than  the  carina,  which  is  about  the 
jength  of  the  calyx ;  the  filaments  are  ten,  nine  of  which  are  joined 
at  the  base;  the  anthers  are  simple  and  somewhat  round;  the 
germen  is  shorter  than  the  calyx ;  the  style  tapering,  and  terminated 
by  a  blunt  stigma;  the  legumes  are  ovate,  compressed,  pointed, 
smooth  and  qne-cel|ed,  containing  two  or  three  small  kidney-shaped 
seeds ;  the  flowers  are  produced  in  August.*' 

Sensible  Qualities,  &c.  Liquorice  root  is  inodorous;  its 
taste  sweet  and  mucilaginous,  but  when  chewed  for  some  time  it 
leaves  a  degree  of  bitterness  in  the  moutb;  when  dried  and  reduced 
to  powder  it  has  a  rich  sweet  taste,  more  agreeable  than  the  recent 
root.  The  root  when  lightly  boiled  in  water  gives  out  nearly  the 
whole  of  its  saccharine  and  mucilaginous  matter;  the  decoction 
passed  through  a  strainer,  and  inspissated  by  a  gentle  heat  to  a 
proper  consistence  is  superior  to  the  foreign  extract;  and  its  quan- 
tity amounts  to  neariy  half  tbe  weight  of  the  root.  Alcohol  takes 
up  all  the  saccharine  matter  of  the  root ;  hence  the  spirituous 
tinctures  and  extracts  are  sweeter  than  tbe  watery;  by  long  ooction 
its  sweetness  is  greatly  impaired,  and  the  preparation  acquires  aa 
ungrateful  bitterness  and  black  colour. 

MBDfCAL  Properties  and  Uses.  As  a  remedial  agent» 
liquorice  root  is  not  very  powerful ;  but,  from  the  quantity  of  muci- 
lage and  sugar  it  contains,  it  proves  a  pleasant  demulcent,  and 
when  taken  in  the  form  of  decoction  or  infusion,  proves  of  consider- 


•  There  tre  lix  different  speciet  of  liquorice  oaltl? ated  in  oar  botanied  gtfdeeip 
of  which  the  Glycjrrhiza  EohintU,  (pricklj  oapeoled,)  a  native  of  Italj.  ia  aunetiaiaf 
propagated  for  the  lake  of  rooti,  hot  they  are  not  s»  sweet  and  aoccalent  aa  tboae  of  tlie 
Gljrejrrrhin  Glabra,  benct  not  ao  much  esteemed. 


JfftcA^'^t-  (y^/am^t-c 


.^^y/r  /"/t^n    '^A^c-^Mei^. 
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ibte  efficacy  in  coughs,  hoanenets,  phtbisical  cases^  &c. :  it  haa 
also  been  given  with  good  effect  iu  some  cases  of  dyspepsia.  It 
bas  been  said  to  possess  the  power  of  abating  thirst  in  a  very 
coosidefable  degree^  hence  it  was  named  uh^ov,  and  the  root 
directed  to  be  chewed  in  dropsies,  and  other  disorders  where  much 
thirst  prevailed.*  Infusions  or  extracts  made  from  the  roots  of  li* 
^uorice  afford  likewise  very  commodious  vehicles  for  the  exhibition 
•f  othtt  medicines,  the  flavour  of  the  liquorice  concealing  that  of 
naoj  unpalatable  drugs  more  effectually  than  saccharine  preparations. 
The  decoction  may  be  taken  to  the  quantity  of  a  tea-cupfuU,  ad 
Ubitnm:  the  powder  from  grs.  xv.  to  31.  three  or  four  times  a  day. 
Liquorice  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  following  preparations : 
Decoctnm  Sarsaparillae  Compositum,  L.  D. ;  Confectio  SennsQ, 
^  £.;  Infiisum  lini,  L. 

Off.  The  Root. 

Off*  Pp.    Extractum  Glycyrrhizae,  L.  E.  D. 
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Iceland  or  Eryngo-kaved  Liverwort. 


Class  Crtptogamia.  ^Order  ALGiB/ 
Nat.  Ord.  Alg£,  Linn. 

6bn.  Char.    Male.    Scattered  watts. 

Female.    Smooth  shields  or  tubercles,  in  which 
the  seeds  are  embedded. 

Spbg.  Char.    Frond  leafy.  Lobes  irregularly  linear,  margins 
elevated,  fringed  or  toothed. 


This  species  of  Lichen  is  perennial,  indigenous  to  the  northern 
parts  of  Britain ;  t  but  more  abundantly  found  in  the  north  of  Germany 
^<1  Iceland,    it  is  usually  met  with  in  elevated  situations,  and  is 


*  Vid«  piinj,  lib.  zzii.  o.  9.    Theoph.  4,  9.  cap.  13. 

^  TUe  kta  Sir  J.  E.  Smitli  gathered  it  on  the  Pentltnd  Hillf,  sear  Ediabirgb,  oa 
^  Uffloodi  and  some  other  parts  of  Scotland. 
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inore'orless  common  on  all  the  mountainous  heaths  and  woods 'of 
the  north  of  Europe :  it  has  also  been  found  growing  in  great  abun- 
dance in  the  Asturias.* 

Iceland  liverwort,  or  moss,  grows  to  the  height  of  about  iwo  or 
three  inches,  large,  erect,  bushy,  crowded  and  connected  together ; 
the  frond  is  tough,  dry,  coriaceous,  lobed  aiid  sintaated ;  the  lobes 
^re  variously  hcinated,  turned  in  at  the  edges,  and  the  margins 
beset  with  short  strong  bristles ;  their  surface  is  smooth,  shining,  of 
a  pale  green  or  brown  colour,  above  concave,  beneath  convex ;  the 
fructifications  or  shields  are  large,  of  a  reddish  brown  colour,  and 
placed  on  the  lobes  of  the  leaf  or  frond. 

*  Sensible  and  Chemical  Properties,  &c.  Iceland  liver- 
wort is  inodorous ;  its  taste  is  mucilaginous  and  slightly  bitter.  The 
dried  plant,  in  appearance,  resembles  the  recent ;  it  is  neither  veiy 
tough  or  brittle,  but  in  the  former  state  it  is  more  pulverizable. 
When  macerated  in  water,  it  absorbs  more  than  its  own  weight  of 
the  fluid ;  the  watery  infusion  made  with  boiling  water  is  inodorous, 
of  a  pale  yellowish  colour,  and  bitter  taste.  Lichen  macerated  in 
water,  and  afterwards  boiled,  affords  a  decdction  which  thickens  as  it 
cools,  and  becomes  a  tremulous  jelly  resembling  starch ;  after  some 
time  the  jelly  cracks,  separates  from  the  watery  part,  and  dries  into 
semi-tranaparent  masses,  which  are  soluble  in  boiling  water,  bnt  not 
in  cold,  and  may  be  again  precipitated  by  infusion  of  galk.  The 
watery  infusion  is  changed  red  by  sulphate  of  iron :  according  to 
the  analysis  of  Proust,  Lichen  affords  about  one-third  of  starch, 
and  two*thirds  of  a  substance  insoluble  in  hot  water,  resembling  the 
gluten  of  wheat,  with  a  small  quantity  of  a  bitter  extractive  matter. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  IceBind*  moss  is  esteemed 
demulcent  and  tonic.  It  appears  to  have  been  employed  for  9.  long 
period  in  Sweden  as  a  popular  remedy  in  coughs  and  pulmonary 
disorders,  in  which  diseases  it  is  noticed  by  Linnaeus ;  but  the 
attention  of  physicians  was  not  excited  to  this  remedy  until  Scopoll 
published  his  observations  on  it  in  the  year  1709;  subsequently 
several  instances  of  its  good  effects  in  consumptive  disorders  were 
related  by  many  of  the  continental  physicians,  viz.  Cramer,  Troms- 
dorff,  StoU,  Herz,  and  others,  who  not  only  recommended  it  in 
phthisical  cases,  but  in  dysentery,  malignant  fevers^  worms,  &c» 
Although  the  remedial  effects  of  this  plant  Have  not  answered  the 
expectations  that  were  first  formed  of  it,  nevertheless  as«  paUiative  in 


*  Jonrp.  de  Phjtique,  1806. 
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phthisis,  and  other  disorders  of  the  hings,  it  must  be  admitted  to 
afford  the  same  good  effects  that  can  be  obtained  from  other  demul- 
cents, and  the  mucilages.     Iceland   Lichen  however  must  not  be 
regarded  as  a  demulcent  only,   for  owing  to  the  bitter  principle  it 
contains,  its  tonic  powers  are  not  inconsiderable  ;  and  to  the  combi- 
nation of  these  properties,  its  good  eff«  cts  in  p  lit  his  is  are  to  be 
attributed.     Dr.  Crichton  informs  us  that,  from  what  he  has  seen, 
he  is  fully  convinced  there  are  only  two  species  of  this  disease  where 
J^ichen  promises  a  cure,  viz.  phthisis  haemoptoica,   and   phthisis 
]Mtaitosa,  or  mucosa.     In  several  of  these,  he  says,   **  I  have  seen 
the  patients  so  far  get  the  better  of  their  complaints  as  to  be  dis- 
missed cured ;  but  whether  they  remained  long  so  or  not,  I  cannot 
take  upon  me  to  say.**     Lichen  has  certainly  considerable  effects  in 
allaying  tickling  cough ;    it  also  relieves  the  breathing  when   op 
pressed,  and  involves  the  acrid  matters  contained  in  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  which  are  often  the  cause  of  diarrhoea;  it  renders  the 
animal  fluids  more  bland,  by  which  it  tends  to  mitigate  hectic  fever  ; 
aod  at  the  same  time,  its  tonic  powers  invigorate   the  digestive 
organs.    This  Lichen  is  also  useful  in  debility  after  acute  diseases, 
and  in  emaciations,  particularly  those  arising  from  the  great  dis-* 
charge  of  ulcers ;  and  also  in  diarrhcea,  dysentery,   the  sequelse  of 
measles,  hooping  cough,  &c.     It  has  been  used  (in  decoction)  as  an  * 
enema  in  haemorrhoids,  and  as  an  injection  in  gonorrhoea.      That- 
this  Lichen  strengthens  the  digestive  powers,  and  proves  extremely 
nutritious,  there  can  be  no  doubt;  hence  it  has  been  recommended 
to  be  taken  in  considerable  quantities  as  an  article  of  diet;  but 
when  used  as  a  dietetic  article,  it  requires  to  be  deprived  of  its 
bitter  principle,  which  may  be  done  by  infusing  it  for  a  short  time  in 
boiUog  water,  after  which  it  is  to  be  boiled  in  a  fresh  quantity  of 
water  or  milk,  in  the  proportion  of  one  or  two  ounces  of  Lichen  to 
one  quart  of  water  or  milk.     Of  this,  a  tea-cupful  may  be  drank 
frequently  in  the  course  of  the  day.    This  is  the  unly  form  in  which 
lichen  is  prescribed. 

Off.  Lichen,  or  Icehind  Liver-wort. 

Off.  Pp.    Decoctum  Lichenis,  L.  D. 
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Dyer^s  Lichen,  or  Orchall. 


Spec.  Char.    Frond  cyliDdrical,  solid,  but  little  brancbecF. 
TSAercUs  alternate,  powdery. 


This  species  of  Lichen  is  the  X£/%>ti/  of  Dioscorides,  and  thePhy- 
cos  Thalassion  of  Pliny.  It  is  an  indigenous  plant,  found  on  the 
maritime  rocks  of  the  south  of  England,  particularly  in  Portland 
Island,  but  it  do^s  not  grow  in  any  great  abundance.  It  grows  yery 
plentifully  in  the  Levant,  Canary  Islands,  &c.  from  whence  it  is 
imported  into  this  country  to  supply  the  markets.  The  Canary 
Islands  alone  are  said  to  produce  two  thousand  six  hundred  quintals 
annually,  aud  from  this  abundance  of  orchall  which  they  produce, 
the  ancients  named  them  the  Purple  Isles.*  From  this  Lichen  is 
prepared  the  Argol,  or  archil,  so  much  used  as  a  dye-stuff. 

The  Lichen  Rocella  is  a  small  species,  seldom  exceeding  two 
inches  in  height,  and  is  firmly  fixed  to  the  rocks  by  a  solid  base,  from 
which  rises  a  tuft  of  small,  round,  smooth,  acutely  pointed  atems, 
more  or  less  branched,  of  a  whitish  grey,  or  brownish  hue,  and  stud- 
ded towards  their  upper  part  with  scattered  tubercles,  replete  with 
white  powder,  which  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  seed  ;  bat  the 
fructification  of  this  plant,  as  well  as  many  other  species  of  the  same 
tribe,  is  uot  well  understood. 

The  preparation  of  the  archil  from  this  species  of  Lichen  was  long 
kept  a  secret  by  jthe  Dutch,t  who  manufactured  it  into  a  paste,  called 
by  them  Lacmus,  or  Litmus ;  this  was  sold  in  square,  hard,  brittle 
masses,  about  an  iuch  iu  length,  and  half  an  inch  in  breadth  and 
thickness.  Archil  is  now  prepared  in  this  country,  and  large  manu- 
factories of  it  are  carried  on  in  London  and  Liverpool.  The  Lichen, 
after  being  dried  and  cleaned,  is  reduced  to  powder  in  a  mill ;  it  is 


*  Mem.  de  I'Acsd.  dcs  lasoriptioar,  torn.  ir.  p.  457. 

•f>  The  persons  bjr  whom  arehU,  or  Uifnus,  was  formerlj  prepared,  with  die  view  to 
keep  it  a  seoret,  gare  it  the  name  of  tinotore  of  iwiuoU,  preteodiog  that  it  was  ul- 
traoted  from  the  turnsole,  HeUotropiom  Eoropenm. 
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then  mixed  in  a  vat  with  one-half  its  weight  of  pearl-ash,  and  mois- 
teoed  with  human  urine ;  fermentation  soon  succeeds,  and  is  kept 
op  by  stirringy  and  by  successive  additions  of  urine,  until  the  colour 
of  the  mass  changes  first  to  red  and  then  to  blue.  In  this  state  it  is 
mixed  witli  a  third  of  its  weight  of  good  potass,  and  spread  out  to 
dry.*  Chalk  is  sometimes  added  to  it,  but  with  no  other  view  than 
to  increase  the  weight.  It  is  usually  sold  in  the  form  of  cakes,  but 
sometimes  in  that  of  a  moist  pulp.f 

Sensible  Qualities,  &c.  of  Archil.  Prepared  archil  has 
a  violet  odour,  derived  from  the  orris  root,  with  which  it  is  always 
more  or  less  mixed;  its  taste  is  mawkish  with  some  degree  of  pun- 
gency. It  communicates  both  to  water  and  alcohol  a  beautiful 
▼iolet  colour,  which  changes  to  red  by  the  addition  of  any  acid  ;  the 
red  colour  is  again  destroyed,  and  replaced  by  the  violet,  by  adding 
a  portion  of  any  of  the  alkalies.  Litmus  is  used  in  chemistry  as  a 
test  to  detect  the  presence  of  acid  or  alkaline  substances*  Paper 
stained  with  litmus  changes  to  red  by  acids,  and  has  the  blue  colour 
restored  by  an  alkali.  By  the  addition  of  a  little  solution  of  tin, 
archil  gives  a  durable  dye  of  a  fine  scarlet  colour.  It  is  least  liable 
to  change  when  reddened  by  an  acid,  and  kept  in  close  vessels. 

Medical  Properties,  &c.  Formerly  this  species  of  Lichen 
was  used  medicinally  in  disorders  of  the  lungs,  attended  with  tick- 
ling coughs,  ^c«  It  is  not  now:  considered  to  possess  any  remedial 
efficacy,  and  the  only  use  to  which  it  is  applied,  is  in  the  preparation 
of  archil,  the  uses  of  which  we  have  already  mentioned. 

Off.  litmus. 


*  NiehoUoii*f  Joamal,  toI.  ii.  p.  111. 

t  We  mtj  meotioii  that  aaotber  speeUs  of  Rooellt,  the  Roof  lit  FnsifomiM,  is  said 
to  vie  IB  riohneai  of  ooloariog  matter  with  the  commoo  oroball,  while  the  plant  attaina 
a  Boeh  larger  sixo.  This  spooiea  oeoori  apariogljr  on  the  lOoka  of  the  aooth  of  Europe, 
bat  it  ii  aaid  to  aboood  in  the  Baat  todies,  especially  on  the  shores  of  Sumatra. 
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Triandrous  or  Peruvian  Krameria.* 


Class  Tetandria. — Order  Monogynia. 

Gbn.  Char.     Calyx  none.     Petals  foar.     Nectaries  two:  the 
superior  three-parted,  the  iDferior  two-leaved.     Berry  dry, 
:echinated,  and  containing  one  seed. 

Spec.    Char.       Leaves   oblong-ovate,    pointed.       Stamens 
three. 


This  species  of  Krameriaf  is  a  native  of  Peru,  delighting  id  a  dry 
argillaceous  or  sandy  soil.  It  is  found  growing  very  abundantly  od 
the  declivities  of  the  mountains  in  the  provinces  of  Tarma,  Huanuco, 
Caxtttmbo,  and  Hu  ami  lies.  It  was  first  discovered  by  Don  Hypo- 
Jito  Ruiz,  in  the  year  1780,  in  the  provinces  of  Tarma  and  Xanca. 
Humboldt  found  it  in  the  province  of  Ouancabunba.  It  grows  also 
in  abundance  near  the  City  of  Huanuco,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Lima. 
It  flowers  throughout  the  year,  but  in  the  greatest  perfection  in 
October  and  November. 

The  roots  of  this  shrub  are  very  long,  spreading,  and  mnch 
branched,  externally  of  a  dark  reddish  brown,  internally  red,  and^ 
having  an  intensely  bitter,  styptic  taste;  the  stem  is  procumbent, 
round,  and  much  branched ;  the  branches,  when  young,  are  white  and 
silky,  but  as  they  grow  older,  the  lower  part  becomes  naked,  and 
acquires  a  blackish  colour;  the  leaves  are  scattered,  sessile,  oblong- 
ovate,  pointed,  entire,  and  covered  with  a  white  silky  pubescence  on 
both  surfaces ;  the  flowers  are  terminal,  solitary,  and  stand  upon 
short  peduncles;  the  corolla  consists  of  four  petals,  of  a  deep  lake 
colour:  the  inferior  aire  somewhat  larger  than  the  others:  thej  are 
all  smooth  and  glossy  on  their  internal  surface,  but  seriaceous  exter- 
nally ;  the  nectary  is  composed  of  four  leaves,  the  two  upper  being 


*  Fig.  a.  (be  piviil.  5.  The  leed  vessel  divided  traosverseJj.  e.  The  leavei  of  the 
neotaries.    d.  The  seed.    «.  The  stamens  and  pistil. 

t  The  roots  are  also  known  bj  the  same  of  Rattoj,  .derived  firom  the  crevfim^ 
manner  of  their  growth. — Ed, 
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spathalate,  the  two  lower  roandishy  concave^  and  scale-like;  the 
stamens  are  three;  the  filaments  are  flesh  coloured,  and  inserted 
between  the  superior  leaflets  of  the  nectary  and  the  germea ;  the 
anthers  are  small,  urceolate,  and  terminated  with  a  parcel  of  very 
short  hairs,  and  perforated  with  two  holes  at  the  apea ;  the  germen 
is  ovate  ;  the  style  is  awl-shaped,  and  of  a  red  colour,  supporting  a 
simple  stigma ;  the  germen  becomes  a  dry.  globose  drupe,  covered 
with  short,  stiff,  reddish  hairs. 

The  root  of  this  plant  is  collected  after  the  rains.  As  it  comes 
to  market  it  consists  of  pieces  of  various  sizes,  but  seldom  exceeds 
half  an  inch  in  thickneas.  We  are  told  that  large  quantities  of  this 
root  is  imported  into  Portugal,  for  the  purpose  of  colouring  and 
improving  the  astringency  of  red  wine,  and  that  a  saturated  tincture 
of  the  root  in  brandy  is  known  by  the  name  of  wine  colouring. 

Sensible  and  Chemical  Properties.    Ratany  root  breaks 
short,  and  exhibits  a  woody  centre,  surrounded  with  a  fibrous  red 
bark  of  considerable  thickness.    The  cortical  part  of  the  root  has  a 
bitter,  astringent  taste ;  when  first  chewed  it  is  somewhat  nauseous, 
but  leaves  a  sweetish  impression  in  the  mouth.     The  internal  woody 
part  is  tough  and  fibrous,  and  its  taste  insipid  and  mucilaginous. 
Ratany  root  yields  its  sensible  qualities  both  to  cold  and  boiling 
water,  and  also  to  proof  spirit.     The  watery  infusion  is  of  a  dark 
brown  colour,  with  a  very  bitter  astringent  taste:  by  the  addition  of 
pure  alkalies,  the  colour  of  the  infusion  changes  to  a  deep  claret  red, 
sulphate  of  iron  strikes  a  black  colour,  and  acetate  of  lead  throws 
down  a  pale  brown  precipitate,  leaving  the  infusion  nearly  colourless. 
The  mineral  acids,  when  added  to  the  infusion,  throw  down  copious 
precipitates ;  but  no  precipitate  is  caused  by  either  citric,  acetic,  or 
the  oxalic  acids.     The  cortical  part  of  Ratany  root,  when  digested 
in  alcohol  or  ether,  yields  a  deep  reddish  brown  tincture ;  the  latter 
solution  is  not  of  so  deep  a  colour  as  the  former,  which,  when  poured 
into  water,  lets  fall  a  copious  pink  coloured  precipitate.    The  ethe- 
real tincture,  when  evaporated  on  water,  leaves  a  pellicle  of  dark  red 
resin  on  the  surface,  and  a  portion  of  extractive  is  diffused  through 
the  water,  giving  to  it  a  pale  brown  colour.     According  to  Vogel, 
the  constituents  of  100  parts  of  the  root  contains  40.00  of  a  peculiar 
principle,  1.60  of  mucilage,  0.60  starch,  48.00  fibrine,  and  10.00  of 
water  and  loss.    We  are  also  told  by  Vogel,  that  the  iextract  of 
Ratany  root,*  when  heated,  swells  very  much  and  melts,  and  in  this  it 


*  TIm  extnet  it  prepared  in  Soath  Amwica  bjr  the  natives,  who  inspbsate  the  expre«« 
•cdjaioe  of  the  root  in  the  son  to  a  proper  cuasibteuce. 
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of  thii  tincture,  one  or  two  tea-spoonfuls  may  be  takea  (diluted 
with  a  little  water)  three  or  four  times  a  day.    The  extract*  which 

is  also  mach  used«  we  have  given  in  doses  of  from  ten  to  twenty 

•  t^ 

p«ina. 

Off.  The  Root. 


CUCUMIS  COLOCYNTHIS. 
Bitter  Cucumber.* 


Clasi  1doif(ECiA.~Order  Syngbnbsia. 

Nat.  Ord.  Cucurbit acba. 

Gen.  Char.    Male.    Calyx  five-toothed.    CoroUa  five-parted. 
Filaments  three. 

Female.  Calyx  five-toothed.  Corolla  five- 
parted.  Pistil  three-cleft.  Seeds  of  the  Gourd  sharp  at 
the  edge.  / 

Spec.  Char.     Leaves  maltified.     Fruit  globose,  smooth. 


This  species  of  Cucumis  is  the  KoKv/svviic  of  Dioscorides ;  it  is 
sopposed  to  be  a  native  of  Asia  and  Africa.  Burchell*  in  his  travels 
is  Soathcrn  Africa^f  says,  that  he  saw  a  great  many  of  the  colocynth 
Beloas  scattered  on  the  ground  near  the  Breed  river»  in  the  district 
of  Roodezund ;  and  Burckhardt  saw  them  l^ing  on  the  ground  in 
great  profusion  in  the  desert  of  Nubia,  called  fVadyom-gat.l  We 
are  told  by  Gerarde,  that  it  is  a  common  plant  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  sea;  and  Dr.  Ainslie  says,  the  plant  which  produces 
the  coloquintida  may  be  found  in  many  parts  of  Lower  India,  parti- 
cularly in  sandy  situations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  8ea.§    It 


*  Fig.  «•  and  6.  two  Tiawi  of  an  anther,    c.  A  seed. 
t  Page  126. 

%  Barokbardt't  TraTels  tbroagb  Nabia,  p.  184. 
i  AiAtKe'i  Hat.  Iftd.  f  ol.  i.  p.  84. 
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appears  to  have  been  cultivated  in  Britain  in  the  time  of  Turner,  but 
although  it  flowers  in  tolerable  perfection  by  sowing  the  seeds  in  a 
hot-bed,  it  rarely  produces  any  fruit. 

This  plant  is  an  annual,  flowering  from  May  till" August.  The 
root  is  white,  and  divided  into  long  branches,  which  strike  deep  into 
the  ground  ;  the  stems  trail,  like  those  of  the  garden  cucumber,  are 
slender,  angular,  branched,  and  beset  with  rough  hairs;  the  leaves 
stand  on  long  petioles,  are  of  a  triangular  form,  deeply  and  variously 
sinuated,  obtuse,  on  the  upper  surface  of  a  fine  bright  green,  under- 
neath whitish  and  rough ;  the  flowers  are  yellow,  solitary,  and  ap- 
pear  at  the  axillae  of  the  leaves.  The  calyx  of  the  male  flowers  are 
bell- shaped,  and  divided  at  the  brim  into  five  tapering  segments;  the 
corolla  is  monopetalous,  bell- shaped,  and  divided  at  the  limb  into 
five  pointed  segments ;  the  filaments  are  three,  two  of  which  are 
bifid,  they  are  all  shorty  and  inserted  into  the  calyx;  the  anthers  are 
linear,  long,  erect,  and  adhere  together  on  the  outer  side.  The  calyx 
and  corolla  of  the  female  flowers  are  similar  to  those  of  the  male ; 
the  filaments  have  no  anthers ;  the  germen  is  large,  inferior,  sup- 
porting a  short  cylindrical  style,  finished  with  three  thick,  gibbous, 
bifid  stigmas,  which  are  bent  outwardly ;  the  fruit  is  a  round  berry, 
or  pepo,  the  size  of  an  orange,  of  a  yellow  colour,  smooth  when 
ripe,  and  divided  into  three  cells,  which  abound  with  pulp  of  a  white 
colour,  enveloping  many  compressed  ovate  seeds. 

The  fruit  of  the  colocynth  is  imported  into  this  country  in  its  dry 
state  from  Turkey  ;  when  ripe  and  yellow,  it  is  pulled  and  dried  in 
a  stove.  The  fruit  of  a  middling  size  is  most  esteemed ;  those  that 
are  large,  and  contain  dark  coloured  or  black  seeds,  are  not  goo<l. 

Sensible  and  Chemical  Properties,  &c.  Dried  colocynth 
is  inodorous,  but  has  an  extremely  bitter  nauseous  taste.  The  polp 
(which  is  the  part  used  medicinally)  feels  somewhat  mucilaginous 
when  chewed ;  and  when  long  boiled,  the  decoction  becomes  gela« 
tinouSy  so  as  scarcely  to  pass  the  strainer;  it  is  of  a  deep  golden 
yellow  colour :  the  mucilage  is  soluble  in  cold  water.  Alcohol  and 
all  the  acids  coagulate  the  solution,  which  is  precipitated  by  solutions 
of  superacetate  of  lead,  and  nitrate  of  silver.  Solution  of  ammonia 
dusolves  the  mucilage.  The  decoction,  or  infusion,  of  the  pulp  turns 
of  a  deep  olive  brown  colour  by  the  addition  of  sulphate  of  iron; 
sulphate  of  potass  renders  it  greenish,  and  precipitates  it.  Both  water 
and  alcohol  extract  the  virtues  of  colocynth,  but  the  former  more 
readily  than  the  latter.  Ether tligested  on  the  pulp  deposits,  when 
evaporated  upon  the  surface  of  water,  a  white  opaque  bitter  resin, 
and  some  extractive ;  from  which  the  water  acquires  the  bitter  taste 
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of  the  ffoh,  and  precipitates  solotioa  of  potass,  nitrate  of  silver,  and 
acetate  of  lead*  According  to  M*  Vanquelio,  the  aleoboHc  solutmi 
of  eQlocynth  yiields»  by  evaporation,  a  britde  sabstanoe  of  a  yeUo# 
coloar,.  partiallj  soloble  in  water,  the  residne  consisting  of  a  vbite 
filameotona  mass,  changing  to  yellow;  this  substance  he  naoes 
Colocyatine,  and  considers  it  to  be  the  active  priaciple  of  tho 
colocynth. 

Medical  Propertibs  and  Usbs.  The  pulp  of  colooyath  is  a 
very  powerful  and  irritating  cathartic.  It  was  much  used,  both  bjy 
tbe  Greek  and  Arabian  physicians^  as  a  remedial  agent  in  a  variety 
of  diseases  requiring  the  aid  of  drastic  cathartics.  Both  Hippocrates 
and  DiQscorides  were  in  the  habit  of  employing  this  drug  in  dropsy, 
lethargy,  and  maniacal  cases ;  but  always  with  caution,  from  an  ap- 
prehension of  danger  from  the  violence  of  its  effects.  In  modem 
practice,  it  is  seldom  given  alone,  as  it  is  apt,  even  in  moderate  doses, 
to  produce  violent  gripings  and  bloody  dejections.  By  long  coction, 
it  is  rendered  more  mild,*  and  in  the'  form  of  the  extract  of  the 
Loudon  Pharmacopoeia,  it  is  a  safe  aud  efficacious  cathartic ;  and 
when  combined  with  submuriate  of  mercury,  is  one  of  the  most 
common  and  efficient  aperients  in  general  use ;  it  is  also  much  used 
10  combbation  with  other  aperients,  to  quicken  their  operation. 
Wheo  given  in  substance,  it  should  b^  triturated  with  solue  gummy 
or  farinaceous  substance,  which,  without  making  any  alteration  in 
the  colocynth  itself,  prevents  its  resinous  particles  from  cohering  and 
sticking  upon  the  membranes  of  the  intestines,  so  as  to  cause  litt- 
toward  effects.  The  dose  of  the  pulp  in  substance  is  from  three  to 
teo  grains. 

P0130NOU8  Effbcts  of  Colocynth.  Orfila  ranks  colocynth 
aoiODg  the  acrid  poisons,  and  relates  several  instances  of  its  having 
produced  fatal  effects  when  applied  to  the  cellular  tissue,  death  having 
taken  phice  twenty-four  hours  after  its  application.f  A  man  swallowed 
three  ounces  of  colocynth,  with  the  hope  of  curing  a  gonorrhoea ;  a 
short  time  afterwards,  he  fdt  severe  pains  in  the  epigastrium,  and 
vomited  violently :  at  the  eipfaration  of  two  hours,  he  had  copious 
alrioe  evacuations,  the  lower  extremities  became  bent,  his  sight  was 
obscured,  and  he  heard  with  difficulty;  delirium  came  on,  succeeded 


*  W«  tre  told  bjr  Tboaberg,  (ride  TrtTeU,  vol.  ii.  p.  171)  that  at  tba  Cape  of  Good 
Rope,  tii«  ColocjDili  it  rendered  ao  perfecUj  mUd,  bj  beinf  properlj  pickled,  Ibat  it  is 
ntcB  both  bj  tbe  oalivei  asd  eolooista. 

t  Orfila'a  Toxioologj,  ? ol.  i.  p.  18. 

▼OL.  II.  2  1) 
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by  Tertigo.  He  was  giveD  large  quantities  of  milk,  which  produced 
TomitiDg,  leeches  were  applied  to  the  abdomen,  and  by  degrees  the 
violent  symptoms  subsided •*  We  are  told  by  Fordyce.f  that  a  woman 
was  subject  to  colics  for  the  space  of  thirty  years,  in  consequence  of 
having  taken  an  infusion  of  the  pulp  of  colocynth  prepared  with 
beer.  When  untoward  symptoms  arise  from  an  over  dose  of  this 
drug,  the  same  mode  of  treatment  should  be  pursued  that  we  have 
recommended  under  the  articles,  Helleborus  Niger, .  Daphne  Me- 
zereum,  &c. 

Off.  The  Pulp  of  the  Fruit. 

Off.  Pp.     Extractum  Colocynthidis,  L. 

\ Comp.  L.E.D. 

Pilulae  Aloes  cum  Colocynthide,  D. 


JUNIPERUS  SABINA. 

Common  Savinc!^ 


Class  Di(ECi A. —Ordlsr  Monadelphia. 
iVflf.  Ord.  Conifers. 

Gbn.  Char.    Male.    Amentum  ovate.      Calyx  a  scale.     Gh 
roUa  none.     Stamens  iiivee. 

Female.  Calyx  three-parted.  Petals  three. 
Styles  three.  Berry  three-sided,  irregular,  with  the  tuber- 
cles of  the  calyx. 

Spec.  Char.    Leaves  opposite,  erect,  decarrent. 


This  species!  of  juniper  is  a  native  of  the  South  of  Europe  and 
the  Levant.      It  was  first  cultivated  in  Britain   about  the  year 


*  We  woold  observe  that  a  Urge  dose  of  ooloojmtb  is  a  popular  remedj  for  the  care 
of  goBorrhcea  witJi  tfae  volgar. — Ed. 

t  Fragmenta  Chirorg.  et  Med.  p.  66. 

J  Fig.  &.  a  male  flower. 

$  Sixteen  speoios  of  the  geooi  Joniperos  are  eoltifated  io  oar  botaoie  gardeas, 
(Hort.  Cant.)  of  which  two  species  onlj  are  natives  of  Britain,  fix.  Janipcras  Cob- 
nanis  and  Janipems  Alpina.-^£(l. 
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1562/  and  How  forms  aa  ornamenlal  shrab  ia  most  of  our  gardens 
luid  shrubberies,  flowering  in  May  and  June.  This  plant  rises  to  the 
height  of  three  or  four  feet,  and  sends  off  many  branches,  which  are 
divided  into  numerous  subdivisions.  The  stem  and  older  branches 
are  covered  with  a  reddish  brown  baric,  but  the  younger  branches 
are  wholly  invested  by  the  leaves;  the  leaves  are  very  numerous,  small, 
erect,  6rm,  opposite,  of  a  bright  green  colour,  lie  over  one  another, 
and  terminate  the  branches  in  sharp  points.  The  male  and  female 
flowers  are  on  different  plants:  the  male  flowers  stand  in  a  conical 
calkin,  which  consists  of  a  common  spike*stalk,  in  which  three  op- 
posite flowers  are  placed  in  a  triple  row,  and  a  tenth  flower  at  the 
end ;  at  the  base  of  each  flower  is  a  broad  short  scale,  fixed  laterally 
to  a  columnar  pedicle ;  there  is  no  corolla ;  the  filaments,  which  are 
three,  are  in  the  terminal  flowers  only,  they  are  tapering,  united  at 
the  base,  and  support  simple  anthers,  which,  in  the  lateral  flowers, 
staod  sessile ;  the  calyx  of  the  female  flowers  is  composed  of  three 
permanent  scales,  growing  to  the  germen ;  the  petals  are  three,  stiff, 
sharp,  and  permanent;  the  germen  supports  three  styles,  supplied 
with  simple  stigmata;  the  fruit  is  a  roundish  fleshy  berry,  of  a  blackish 
purple  colour  when  ripe,  marked  with  tubercles,  (which  are  the  ves« 
tiges  of  the  petals  and  calyx)  containing  three  small,  hard,  irregular 
shaped  seeds. 

Sbnsiblb  Qualities,  Sec  The  leaves  and  tops  of  savine  are  of 
a  strong  (and  to  most  people)  disagreeable  odour,  and  a  hot,  bitter, 
acrid  taste :  these  qualities  chiefly  depend  upon  an  essential  oil, 
which  is  obtained  in  considerable  quantity  by  distillation  with  water. 
Both  water  and  alcohol  extract  the  active  principles  of  savine,  but 
the  latter  more  perfectly  than  the  former.  Decoctions  of  the  leaves, 
freed  from  the  volatile  principle,  by  inspissation  to  the  consistence 
of  an  extract,  retain  a  considerable  share  of  their  pungency  and 
warmth  along  with  their  bitterness,  and  have  some  degree  of  smell, 
but  not  resembling  that  of  the  plant  itself.  On  inspissating  the 
spirituous  tincture,  there  remains  an  extract,  consisting  of  two  dis- 
tinct substances,  of  which  one  isyellow,  unctuous  or  oily,  bitterish, 
and  very  pungent ;  the  other  black,  resinous>  tenacious,  less  pungent, 
and  subastringentf  The  odouf  of  the  essential  oil  is  more  powerful 
than  the  plant,  and  its  taste  very  hot  and  acrid.  Hoflmann  obtained 
five  ounces  of  this  oil  from  thirty-two  ounces  of  the  herb. 


*  Alton's  Hort.  Kew. 
L«wii*ft  Mat.  Med. 
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MeiHGAL  PaoKRTiES  AND  UsS9.  SaTip^  U  a  pdwerAil  «ad 
teHre  sliiniihiiU  atitl  haa  been  long  celebrated  a$  ODct  of  the  most 
eftcaclous  emfiiieoagogiiea  in  the  Materia  Medica;  it  ako  possesses 
]^pli«fetic  and  aatbelmintic  properties.  When  employed  as  aa 
f ait9^nagogiie  it  requires  considerable  caulSdR,  for  wh^n  given  in 
fluaU  doses  it  often  fails  to  produce  the  desired  effect ;  and  in  larger 
fWsIss  its-  heatiAg  and  stimnlatiDg  qualities  of(en  pro?e  injnriotn* 
IHirtti^Qlarly  if  much  fever  or  plethora  be  pfresent/  unless  its  use  be 
pKJceded  by  repeated  bl^ibgs,  which  depletion  should  invariably  be 
resorted  to  in  plelhoiic  babtts.f  In  those'cases'of  amehorrhcsa  in 
wWeh  the  drcnkUion  is  languid,  ^nd  unattended  byiever,  it  appear* 
to  be  h€it  suited,  and  often  proves  efficacious.  It  has  been  given  as 
a  vetHiifuge  with  .some  success.  It  is  now,  however,  seldom  em* 
pjo^cd  internally  but  as  an  emmenagogue ;  eitemally  it  is  applied  as 
f  lacal  stimulatat,  in  the  form  of  powder,  to  indolent  and  foul  okers, 
syphilitic  warts^  and  4»rious  boneil;  or  in  the  formf  of  an  ointmcaty 
fp  keep  open  issues  and  blisters.  The  expressed  juice  diluted,  and 
alio  an  infusion  of  the  leavea,  have  been  employed  as  a  wash  ia 
^t^neous  daseasea,  viz.  tinea  capitis,  scabies,  ^c.  but  of  its  efficacy 
indiese  diseases,  from  our  own  practice,  we  cannot  say  much. 

The  leaves  may  be  given  in  powder,  ia  doses  of  from  five  to  ten 
or  fifteen  grains,  three  times  a  day;  and  the  essential  oil,  firom  one 
^  two  drops  night  and  momiog,  either  alone,  or  in  combination  wii 
gentian,  m^rrh,  steel,  &c» 

Off.  The  Leaves. 

Off.  Pp.     Ceratum  Sabiaie,  L. 
Evtractom  Sabiass^  D^ 
Oleum  volatile  Juniperi  Sabiom,  C  D. 


*  Dr.  CvUen  obserret,  Oiit  "itriiie  if  a  verj  acrid  and  heatiog  laba taaea ;  and  I  havt 
bMB  often,  opoB  aeoooat  of  Uiete  qoalitiet,  preTcnted  from  enplojiDg  it  ia  the  qwMtitj 
petbapa  aeoeiaarj  to>peiider  it  emmenagogoe.  I  aioat  owa,  however,  that  it  ahcwa  a 
mora  powerlvl  determiaatjon  to  the  atema  than  an;  other  plant  I  have  emplojcd ;  bat  I 
hare  been  freqaentlj  diiappoiotad  in  thii,  and  ita  boating  qaaUUea  alwaji  reqvire  a 
great  deal  of  oantion."^M at.  Med.  ?oi.  it  p.  SM. 

^  Home*a  CUnical  Bsper.  p.  SSV. 
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JUNIPERUS  COMMUNIS. 

Common  Jumper  J^ 


For  ClaiSy  Order,  Nat.  Ord.  and  Gkn.  Char. 
see  JUNIPBRUS  Sabina. 

Spec.  Char.     Leaves  io  terDaries,  expaodiog,  acute,  longer 
than  the  berry. 


THia  species  of  Juoiper  is  a  Dative  of  Britain,  growing  on  heaths 
iod  ehalky  bilb,  and  flowering  in  May.  Juniper  is  supposed  to  be  the 
MfX/^vtoc  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  who  disttngubbed  it  into  two  kinds. 
By  Virgil  the  juniper  tree  was  thought  to  be  noxious,  notwithstanding 
its  eitreme  fragrance.  The  common  j  uniper  is  also  a  native  of  Japan 
sad  Bforocco:  at  the  former  place,  it  is  known  by  the  name  of 
tkuya  and  arm' ;  f  by  the  Japanese  it  is  called  bjakusi.l  In  Morocco, 
the  roofs  and  ceilings  of  the  houses  are  made  of  the  wood  of  this 
tree.  The  resinons  substance  known  by  the  name  of  gum  sandarach§ 
b  said  to  be  the  product  of  this  tree;  in  warm  climates  it  exudes 
through  the  crevices  of  the  bark,  or  the  perforations  made  by  insects. 

The  common  juniper  is  a  low,  branching,  evergreen  shrub,  rising 
but  a  few  feet  in  height ;  but  when  cultivated  in  a  good  soil  it  often 
rises  to  fifteen  feet  or  more.  The  leaves  (which  are  very  numerous) 
stand  in  ternaries,  are  very  narrow,  entire,  sharply  pointed,  channelled, 
of  a  glaucous  colour  on  the  upper  surfiice,  and  placed  sessile  on  the 
branches;  the  catkins  are  axillary,  sessile,  solitary,  small,  ovate, 
and  furnished  with  braeteas ;  the  male  flowers  are  yeUow  at  first, 
ehangiog  to  brown,  with  a  great  abundance  of  pollen ;  the  female 
flowers  are  smaller,  and  of  a  yellowish  green,  the  parts  of  fructifi- 
cation  resemble  those  of  the  Juniperus  Sabina ;  the  fruit  is  a  globular 
berry  of  a  blackish  purple  with  a  glaucous  bloom;  the  berries 
remain  two  years  on  the  tree  before  they  are  perfectly  ripe,  when 


*  Fig.  0.  repreaeotf  a  iprig  of  a  male  plant  S.  A  ■mall  oatliDg  of  a  female  plaot, 
vith  Ike  Sower  and  frait.  c.  A  female  flower  magnified,  d.  A  male  oatkia.  ••  Trani- 
Tene  leetioQ  of  the  froit.   fi  A  leed. 

t  Jackfoo'a  TraTeli  in  Horoooo,  p.  78. 

t  Flor.  Japan,  p.  904. 

i  TUf  reain,  wban  find/  powdered,  is  alto  known  b/  the  name  of  ponnos* 
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they  are  filled  with  a  blackish  pulp,  each  containing  three  irregular, 
angular  seeds. 

Sensible  and  Chemical  Properties*  &g*  Juniper  berries* 
are  aromatic,  with  a  peculiar  odour ;  when  chewed  they  are  sweetish, 
somewhat  bitter  and  pungent ;  the  sweetness  appeara  to  reside  in 
the  juice,  or  soft  pulpy  part  of  the  berry ;  the  bitterness  in  the 
seeds ;  and  the  aromatic  flavour  in  oily  vesicles,  spread  throughout 
the  substance  of  the  pulp  and  the  seeds.  The  fresh  berries  yield, 
on  expression,  a  rich,  sweet,  honey-like,  aromatic  juice ;  but  if  previ- 
ously powdered,  so  as  to  thoroughly  bjreak  the  seeds,  it  proves  tart 
and  bitter.  They  give  out  nearly  all  their  active  properties  both  to 
water  and  alcohol;  the  watery  infusion,  made  with  the  berries 
slightly  brubed,  is  limpid,  yellowish,  sweet  and  aromatic  ;  that  with 
the  berries  powdered  is  of  a  deeper  colour  and  resinous.  By  diatU- 
lation  with  water  they  }ield  a  volatile  terebinthinate  oil,  of  a  greenish 
colour,  on  which  their  virtues  chiefly  dq>end ;  the  oil  is  obtained 
in  the  proportion  of  about  one-fortieth  of  their  weight ;  by  long 
keeping  it  deposits  a  resinous  s^iment  of  a  brown  colour.  The 
principal  constituents  of  the  berries  appear  to  be  mucus,  saccha- 
rine matter,  and  volatile  oil.  The  watery  infusion  made  with  the 
tops  of  juniper  is  slightly  bitter,  of  a  golden  yellow  colour,  limpid, 
aromatic  both  in  smell  and  taste ;  by  the  addition  of  sulphate  of 
iron  it  changes  to  a  brown  colour. 

Medical  Properties  and  Use^.  Juniper  berries  have  been 
long  esteemed  for  their  diuretic  effects ;  they  are  also  considered 
cordial,  carminative  and  diaphoretic.  They  have  been  chiefly 
employed  in  hydropic  afiections,  but  notwithstanding  we  have 
various  relations  of  their  good  effects  in  dropsical  cases  by  Hoff- 
mann, Boerhaave,  Baron  Van  Swieten,  and  others,  they  cannot  be 
depended  upon  alone  for  the  cure:  but  the  watery  infusion  often 
proves  an  efficacious  adjunct,  and  also  an  agreeable  vehicle,  for 
more  powerful  diuretics,  as  the  squill,  foxglove,  &c.  Juniper  has 
also  been  recommended  in  uterine  obstructions,  nephritic  cases, 
scurvy,  and  cutaneous  diseases;  and  it  is  asserted!  by  RoseBstcio, 
that  a  strong  decoction  of  the  berries  soon  clears  the  hands  in 
scabies.  As  the  virtues  of  the  berries  chiefly  depend  upon  the 
essential  oil  which  they  contain,  and  as  this  also  resides  m  the  wood 


*  The  marketi  tre  ohieflj  soppUed  with  berries  from  HoUtod,  Germaiij,  ud  Italy ; 
the  ItaliiB  are  gcnenllj  preferred  oo  oocoont  of  the  fine  bloon  withwhiefa  th'ej  art 
eof ered,  ftTUg  them  a  freaher  appetraaee. 


JUNIPBRU8,  LYCIA.  IM' 

lodtc^Sy  the  latter  are  said  to  have  been  employed  with  equal 
dmntage.  We  are  told  by  LiuDttus,  that  the  Laplanders  drink  an 
iafmion  of  the  juniper  berries  as  we  do  tea,  and  that  the  Swedes 
prepare  a  beer  from  them,  which  is  greatly  esteemed  for  its  diuretic 
aad  aotisGorbotic  qualities.*  Juniper  berries  are  seldom  given  in 
ssbstaoce,  but  may  be  taken  to  the  extent  of  one  drachm  for  a  dose; 
the  watery  infusion  appears  to  be  the  most  commodious,  aa  well  as 
the  most  efficacious  mode  of  exhibiting  this  drug ;  two  or  three 
osQces  of  the  berries  bruised,  or  a  handful  of  the  tops  to  one  pint 
of  boiling  water,  forms  an  infusion  of  a  proper  strength,  of  which, 
the  dose  may  be  two  or  three  ounces  once  in  four  or  six  hours.  The 
oieatial  oil,  in  doses  of  from  two  to  five  drops,  is  found  to  be  an 
active  and  stimulating  medicine,  which  may  be  taken  upon  a  lump 
of  sugar,  or  combined  with  any  other  proper  vehicle. 

Off.  The  Berries  and  Tops. 

Off.  Pp«     Oleum  Juiiiperi,  L.  £.  D. 

Spiritus  Juniperi  Compositus,  L.  E.  D. 


JUNIPERUS    LYCIA. 

Lycian  Juniper,  or  Cedar. ^l 


For  Class,    Order,    Nat.   Ord.   and  6bn.  Char. 
See  JuNiPfiRUS  Sabina. 

Sp£c.  Char.     Leaves  three-fold,  imbricated,  ovate,  obtuse. 


This  species  of  Juniper  is  the  Attavog  of  Theophrastus  and 
Dioscorides;  it  is  a  native  of  the  South  of  Europe,  and  found  in 
in^Dv  parts  of  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  South  of  France.  It  was  first 
caltivated  in  England,  about  the  year  1750. 

The  stem  of  this  tree  rises  but  a  few  feet  in  height,  and  sends  off 
>iuiy erect  brauches,  which  are  covered  with  a  brown  bark;  the 


*  The  dioretie  properties  of  Qolltods  depend  upon  the  oil  of  juniper  with  which 
It  if  eoBbbed ;  Eogliih  gin  we  are  told  if  cbieflj  flavoured  by  oil  of  turpeotioe ; 
*«^vl7  Dot  so  agreeable  to  the  palate,  bat  equally  diaretio  in  its  effects.      Ed, 

t  Fig.  k,  represents  a  male  catkin. 
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leaves  are  tmall,  round,  blunt,  variously  divided,  and  every  where 
imbriicated  with  small  cloae  scales ;  the  flowers  aie  male  and  female, 
on  different  plants,  and  accord  wilb  the  description  which  we  have 
already  given  of  the  Juniperus  Sabina,   to  which  we  refer    our 
readers ;   the  berries  are  larger  than  the  iiruit  of  either    of  the 
other  species  described,  and  when  ripe  are  of  a  dark  brown  colour* 
This  tree  was  supposed  by  LinnsBus  to  produce  the  gum  knowo  lu 
commerce  under  the  name  of  Oiibanum ;  and  the  British  Colleges, 
on  hb  authority,  have  referred  the  production  of  the  gum  io  this 
plant ;  but  this  Qpiaion  appears  to  be  erroneous,  for  the  French 
botanists  deny  that  this  tree  yields  the  oiibanum ;  *   and  what  is  uot 
a  little  remarkable  is,  that  although  the  gum  oiibanum  was  so  much 
used  in  the  early  ages  as  incense  in  sacrifices,  and  in  more  modens 
timesi  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Churches,  ^ret 
both  ancient  and  modern  writers  have  differed  in  regard  to  the  plant 
yielding  it.    Mr.  Colebrooke,  we  think,  has  satisfactorily  ascertained 
that  the  gum  oiibanum  of  commerce  is  not  yielded  by  this  tree,  hot 
that  it  is  the  produce  of  the  Bosweliia  Serrata  of  Roxburgh ;  we  shall, 
therefore,  refer  our  readers  for  a  description  of  the  gum  olibanuoa 
and  its  uses  to  our  next  article. 


BOSWELLIA  SERRATA. 

Serrated  Bo^nvellia,  or  Gum  Oiibanum  TVce.f 


Class  Dbcandria. — Order  JtfoNOOYMA. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  beneath,  five-toothed.  Corolla  five 
petals.  Nectary  a  crenalated  fleshy  cup,  sarroundiog  the 
lower  part  of  the  germ,  with  the  stamens  inserted  on  the 
oatside.  Capsule  three-sided,  three-valved,  three-celled. 
Seeds  solitary,  membranous,  winged. 

Spec.  Char.      Leaves  pinnate.      Leaflets  obtase,   obtusely 
serrated,  villous.     Petals  ovate. 


.►  *  This  opioion  of  the  French  botaniiiU,  applies  to  Ihd  trees  which  are  natif  et  of  the 

Freoeh  soil. 

t  Fig.  a.  trsDSTerse  section  of  the  capsule,      b.  The  capsule,     c,  A  seed  nagaified. 
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Tbe  Boswellia  Sbrrata  is  a  native  of  the  mountainous  parts 
of  lodta.  We  are  told  by  Mr.  Colebrooke  Ibat  ou  the  route  by  which 
be  tniTelled  to  Barar  in  the  year  1798  he  frequently  met  with  this 
Iree  in  tbe  forests  between  the  Sone  and  Nagpur. 

This  is  a  large  tree  ;  the  foliage  is  crowded  at  the  extremities  of 
tlie  branches ;  tbe  leaves  are  impari-pinnate,  consisting  of  ten  pairs 
of  sessile  leaflets^  each  about  an  inch,  or  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length, 
obliquely  ovate,  oblong,  obtuse^  serrated,  villous,  and  supported  upon 
short  downy  petioles;  the  flowers,  which  are  numerous,  are  produced 
in  axQIary  racemes,  shorter  than  the  leaves,  and  accompanied  by 
nioute  bracteas;  the  calyx  is  monophyilous,  five-toothed,*  and 
downy;  the  corolla  is  composed  of  five  oblong  spreading  petals,  of 
&  pale  pinkish  colour,  externally  downy;  the  nectary  is  a  fleshy, 
crennlate,  coloured  cup,  adhering  to  the  calyx ;  the  ten  stamens  are 
alternately  shorter,  and  support  oblong  anthers  ;  the  pistillum  con- 
sists of  an  ovate  germen,  cylindrical  style,  and  trilobate  stigma  ;  the 
capsule  is  smooth,  three-sided,  trilocular,  three-celled,  and  three- 
valved,  each  cell  containing  one  perfect  seed  only,  which  is  broad, 
cordate,  and  winged. 

The  gum  which  exudes  from  this  tree  was  noticed  by  Mr.  D. 
TarDbulI  (snrgeon  to  the  Residency  at  Nagpur)  who  accompanied 
^r.  Colebrooke :  the  former  gentleman  judged  it  to  be  Olibanum, 
«nd  so  did  several  intelligent  natives ;  but,  says  Mr.  Colebrook,  the 
notion  prevalent  among  botanists  that  Olibanum  is  the  produce  of  a 
species  of  juniper,f  left  room  for  doubt.  I  now  learn  from  Mr. 
Taraball,  that  since  his  return  to  his  station  at  Mirzapiir,  he  has 
procured  considerable  quantities  of  the  gum  of  this  tree,  which  he 
has  sent  to  Europe  at  different  times ;  first  without  assigning  the 
mme  of  Olibanum,  and  more  lately  under  that  designation.  It  was 
in  England  recognized  for  Olibanum,  though  oflered  for  sale  as  adit- 


*  Hw  rraetificatioo  is  ramarktMj  diversified  on  the  same  plant.  I  ba?e  found,  even 
01  tke  laae  raeeme,  domtn  in  whiob  tbe  teetb  or  lobes  of  tbe  calyx  varied  from  foer 
to  tea;  the  number  was  generally  five,  aometimes  six*  rarely  seven,  more  rarely  fuor, 
^▼ery  rarely  10 ;  petals  as  many  as  divisions  of  the  calyx  ;  stamens  twice  as  many  ; 
^xAt  generally  three-sided,  sometimes  foar,  rarely  five-sided,  with  as  many  cells  and 
tt  naoy  valvea  ;  seeds  generally  solitary  :  tbe  dissection  of  the  germen  does  indeed 
«ihibit  a  few  id  each  oell,  bat  only  one  Is  asnaSly  matured. — Dr.  Roxbargh*s  Descrip- 
tMn,  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  ix.  p.  ftbO. 

t  la  oar  aoconnt  of  tbe  Jaoiperas  Lycia  we  noticed  tbe  prevailing  opinions  on  this 
(sl^eet— £({. 

VOL.  II.  2   E 
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ferent  gum :  and  annual  conagnments  of  it  have  been  since  regularly 
sold  at  the  East  India  Company's  sales.* 

Sensible  and  Chemical  Properties,  &c.    Olibanum  is  a 
transparent,  brittle  substance,  of  a  pale  yellow  or  reddish  colour* 
It  consists  of  grams  of  different  sizes,  from  that  of  a  pea  to  a  ches- 
nut,t  and  is  generally  cpvered  with  a  whitish  powder,  produced  by 
the  friction  of  the  grains  against  each  other.    It  has  a  peculiar  aro- 
matic odour  when  burnt,  and  a  slightly  bitter  and  somewhat  pungent 
taste.    It  is  not  fusible,  but  inflammable,  bums  brilliantly  with  an 
agreeable  smell,  and  leaves  a  whitish  ash,  composed  of  sulphate, 
carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime,  with  muriate  and  carbonate  of 
potass.     Neumann  got  from  480  grains,   346  alcoholic,  and  125 
watery  extract ;  and  inversely,  200  watery,  and  273  alcoholic.     Oli- 
banum forms  a  n^ilky  fluid  when  triturated  with  water,  and  a  trans- 
parent solution  with  alcohol.    When  distilled  alone  it  affords  a  small 
portion  of  a  volatile  oil,  but  distilled  either  with  water  or  spirit,  no 
oil  comes  over.    Ether  dissolves  nearly  three-fourths,  and  when  eva- 
porated on  water  leaves  a  very  pure  transparent  resin,  while  the  part 
undissolved  becomes  white  and  opaque,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  is 
soluble  in  water,  forming  a  milky  solution.    According  to  the  analy- 
sis of  Braconnot,  100  parts  of  olibanum  contain  8  parts  of  a  frag- 
rant volatile  oil,  (which  resembles  oil  of  lemons  both  in  odour  and 
colour),  56  of  resin,  30  of  gum,  and  6.2  of  a  matter  resembling  gum, 
but  insoluble  in  water  or  alcohol. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Olibanum  is  stimulant  and 
diaphoretic,  and  was  formerly  considered  of  much  efficacy  in  disor- 
ders of  the  head  and  chest ;  in  coughs,  hsemoptysb,  and  in  various 
fluxes,  both  intestinal  and  uterine ;  it  was  also  much  employed  exter- 
nally as  a  vulnerary.  Both  Geoffrey  and  Riverius  speak  of  the  great 
efficacy  they  experienced  from  its  use  in  pleurbies,  especially  after 
venesection.  It  is  however  now  seldom  prescribed  for  internal  ase, 
but  as  a  perfume,  it  is  sometimes  employed  to  fumigate*  sick 
apartments. 

Off.  Olibanum. 


*   Aiiatio  Resewohef,  toI.  ix.  p.  SSI. 

f  Olibaoam  hu  reoeifed  difierent  appellations,  aocordtng  to  its  different  appear^ 
anaes  :  tVe  f ingla  teari  or  grains  are  simplj  termed  Olibannm'^  when  two  ar»  joised 
together^  Mssculnm ;  and  when  two  are  werj  large,  Femioiaam ;  the  fine  powder,  which 
mbs  off  from  the  tears.  Mica  Tburis;  and  the  coarser  Of  anna  Thoris. 
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Cawhage^  ^''"-^UFtr^ 


Class  DiADBLPHiA. — Order  Dbcandria. 

KsU  Ord.  Papilionacje,  Linn.    LsGUMiNOSiBy  Jius, 

Gin.  Char.    At  the  base  of  ike  Standard,    two  oblong, 
parallel  scales,  compressiog  the  wings  nnderneath. 

Spbc,  Char.     Twining.    Legumes  racemed.     Peduncles  in 
ternaries. 


This  species  of  Dorichosf  is  the  Carara  Praritus  of  Romphius. 
It  is  a  perennial  climbing  plant,  a  native  of  America,  and  the  East 
ud  West  Indies,  flowering  in  September  and  October.  In  Bengal, 
where  it  is  named  Cadjuct,  it  flowers  from  September  to  March. 
According  to  Ray,  it  was  cultivated  in  England  by  Mr.  Charles 
Hatton,  about  the  year  1680.  It  requires  the  heat  of  a  stove,  and 
seldom  produces  perfect  flowers  in  this  country. 

The  root  is  fibrons;  the  stem  herbaceous,  cylindrical,  hairy, 
climbing,  branching,  rising  to  a  considerable  height ;  the  branches 
twisting  round  the  neighbouring  trees  for  support;  the  leaves  are 
tenrate,  from  six  to  fourteen  inches  long,  and  stand  upon  footstalks, 
pUced  alternately  at  the  distance  of  a  foot  from  each  other; 
the  leaflets  are  entire,  ovate,  pointed,  smooth  on  the  upper  surface, 
and  hairy  beneath :  the  central  leaflet  is  of  a  rhomboidal  form,  the  two 
lateral  ones  are  oblique,  and  somewhat  larger  than  the  central ;  the 
flowers  are  large,  of  a  purple  or  deep  violet  colour,  and  placed 
mostly  in  ternaries  upon  short  peduncles,  and  form  pendant  spikes, 
which  arise  from  the  axiilse  of  the  leaves ;  the  calyx  is  bell-shaped, 
gibbous  at  the  base,  downy,  divided  into  two  lips,  of  which  the  up- 
p€r  is  semi-ovate,  and  the  under  divided  into  three  lance-shaped 
segments ;  the  corolla  is  of  the  papilionaceous  kind  ;  the  vexiUum 
is  roandish,  entire,  concave,  obtuse,  and  double  the  length  of  the 
calyx;  the  two  ahe  are  oblong,  obtuse,  concave,  and  twice  the 


*  Fig.  a.  the  pUlilloin.     &•  The  lUmeDf.    e.  The  frait. 

t  The  gcona  Ddicbot  noropriies  apwftrds  uf  thirtj  species,  mostly  oatives  of  both 
l^e  ]Ddiet.-*J^. 
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length  of  the  ¥€1111001;  the  carina  b  scythe-shaped,  the  length  of 
the  al«y  compressed,  and  furnished  with  a  short  concave  spur  at 
each  side  of  the  apex ;  the  fihunents  are  ten,  nine  of  which  are 
united  at  the  base:  they  are  alternately  long  and  short,  the  former 
are  four  times  broader  than  the  latter,  and  furnished  with  incumbent 
anthers ;  the  anthers  of  the  latter  are  placed  vertically ;  the  germen 
is  oblong,  villous,  and  supports  a  slender  style,  about  the  length  of 
the  filaments,  terminated  by  a  small  orbicular  stigma  ;  the  fruit  is  a 
coriaceous  pod,  about  four  or  ^ye  inches  loug,  curved  like  the  letter 
S,  thickly  covered  with  brown  bristly  hairs,  and  containing  from  four 
to  six  ovate,  compressed  seeds,  of  a  brownish  colour. 

The  natives  of  India  use  the  pods  of  this  plant  as  an  article  of 
food,  and  the  Tamool  doctors  employ  the  roots  medicinally.*  The 
pods  we  receive  are  chiefly  imported  from  the  West  Indies,  and  come 
to  us  in  their  dry  state;  the  sharp  hairs  with  which  they  are  thickly 
beset,  readily  penetrate  the  skin  if  incautiously  handled,  and  occa- 
sions  the  most  intolerable  itching.  The  sharp  hairs,  or  spiculas  of 
the  pods,  are  the  only  part  of  the  plant  medicioally  employed  in 
this  country.  They  have  no  particular  sensible  property,  having 
neither  taste  nor  odour. 

lifEDiCAL  Properties  and  Uses.  The  spiculas  of  the  pods 
operate  as  a  mechanical  anthelmintic,  and  have  been  long  employed 
by  the  West  Indian  practitioners  as  a  safe  and  efficacious  vermifuge, 
especially  for  expelling  the  round  worm  (Lumbricus  Teres).  The 
best  mode  of  exhibiting  this  medicine  is,  to  mix  the  spiculae,  or 
hairs,  with  syrup,  or  molasses,  to  the  consistence  of  a  thin  electuary, 
of  which  a  tea-spoonful  to  a  child  of  two  or  tliiee  years  old,  and 
double  the  quantity  to  an  adult,  is  a  proper  dose  ;  this  may  be  given 
in  the  morning  fasting,  and  repeated  the  two  succeeding  mornings, 
after  which  a  dose  of  some  gentle  cathartic,  almost  invariably  brings 
away  a  number  of  worms.  Not  only  the  round  worm,  but  every 
kind,  known  to  infest  the  primae  viae,  has  been  expelled  by  this 
medicine.  Cowhage  appears  to  act  purely  mechanically,  by  piercing 
the  worms,  and  sticking  in  their  bodies,  for  a  decoction  or  tincture 
of  the  spiculae  do  not  possess  the  smallest  anthelmintic  property.! 
In  India,  the  Tamool  practitioners  prescribe  an  infusion  of  the  roots 
in  cholera  morbus. 

Off.  The  Hairs  of  the  Dolichos  pod. 


*  Aioslic'H  Materia  Indioa,  vol.  i.  p.  93. 
t  Murrav's  App.  Med.  vol.  i.  p.  144, 
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COPAIFERA  OFFICINALIS. 

• 

Copaiva  Tree. 


Class  Decandria. — Order  Monogynia. 

Nat.  Ord.  DuMosiE,  ^tim.    Leguminosa,  Jums. 

Gen.  Char.      Calyx  none.     Petals    four.     Legume    ovate. 
Seed  one,  with  an  ovate  arillas. 


This  tall  and  degaot  ti^e  ia  a  native  qf  >Sputb  America^  particu* 
briy  Brazil,  and  the  Spaoish  West  lodia  Island^.  It  if  said  (o  grow 
ia  n^reat  abundance  in  the  wooda  of  Tolu,  n^ar  Carttiagena*  aod  in 
those  of  Qnilo  and  Brazil. 

Tbe  trunk  of  this  tree  rises  to  a  considerable  height,  and  dividea, 
into  oumeroos  branches  at  the  top ;  both  trunk  and  branches  hx^ 
covered  with  a  rough  bro.wn  bark  j  the  leayes  are  large^  pinnated, 
and  consist  of  four  pair  of  ovate,  pointed,  alternfite  leaflets.  ytMk  a 
terminal  one,  each  two  or  three  inches  long,  entirf .  shining,  veined, 
somewhat  narrower  on  one  sidci  and  placed  upon  short  footstalks ; 
the  flowers  are  white,  and  produced  in  terminal  branched  spikes; 
there  is  no  c^lys ;  the  petals  are  four,  spreading,  oblong,  acute  and 
concave ;  the  filaments  are  teq.  slender,  incurved,  somewhat  longer 
thau  the  petals,  and  bear  oSlong  incumbent  anthers ;  the  germ.^n  14 
iQvadUh.  compressed »  and  stands  upon  a  short  pedicle ;  the  style  is 
filiform,  incurved,  the  length  of  the  filaments,  and  furnished  with  an 
obtuse  stigma.  The  fruit  is  an  oval  two-valved  pod.  containing  a 
single  egg-shaped  seed,  enveloped  in  a  berried  arillus.  The  liquid 
substance  called  Qalsam  of  Copaiba,  is  obtained  from  this  tree,  by 
n^aking  incisions  near  the  base  of  its  trunk,  into  the  heart  of  the 
wood,  when  the  balsam  immediately  begins  to  flow ;  and  at  the 
proper  season  issues  in  such  abundance,  that  from  vigorous  trees, 
twelve  pounds  have  been  collected  in  the  course  of  three  or  four 
hours.  This  operation  is  performed  two  or  three  times  in  the  same 
year.  While  flowing  from  the  tree,  this  balsam  is  colourless;  by 
age  it  acquires  a  ^fellowish  tinge,  and  becomes  thicker,  but  never 
becomes  solid  like  most  other  resinous  fluids.  The  older  trees  afford 
the  best  balsam  ;  that  supplied  by  the  young  and  vigorous  trees  is 
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crude  and  watery.  The  markets  are  chiefly  supplied  with  this  baf- 
sam  from  the  Brazils ;  it  comes  to  this  country  in  casks,  contalniog 
from  one  to  two  hundred  weight  of  the  balsam. 

Sbnsiblb  and  Chemical  Propbrties,  &c.  Copaiba  balsam, 
when  good  and  unadulterated,*  has  an  agreeable  smell,  and  a 
bitterish  pungent  taste ;  it  b  of  a  pale  golden  yellowish  colour, 
perfectly  transparent,  and  when  fresh  is  of  the  consistence  of  oil ;  it 
is  said  to  become  solid,  dry  and  brittle,  if  exposed  with  an  extended 
surface  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
but  entirely  so  in  rectified  spirit,  especially  if  the  menstruum  be  pre- 
viously alkalized,  when  the  solution  has  a  very  fragrant  smell ;  it  is 
also  soluble  in  ether.  The  pure  alkalies  form  with  it  saponaceous 
compounds,  which  are  solable  in  water,  forming  opaque  milky  mix- 
tures. It  also  readily  combines,  with  the  expressed  oils,  formiog 
with  them  clear  transparent  mixtures.f  United  with  sulphuric  acid, 
it  is  converted  into  a  brown  bituminous  mixture,  which  gives  out  a 
strong  odour  of  sulphur.  Nitric  acid  partially  dissolves  it,  and  ren- 
ders it  brown,  and  when  exposed  to  a  strong  heat,  the  acid  is  decom- 
posed, and  nitrous  fumes  are  copiously  emitted.  The  acetic  and 
muriatic  acids  scarcely  affect  it ;  when  distilled  with  water,  it  yields 
nearly  half  its  weight  of  a  limpid  essential  oil ;  in  a  strong  heat, 
without  addition,  it  yields  an  empyreumatic  brown  red  oil,  an  acidu- 
lous water,  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  olefiant  gas,  but  no  benzoic  acid  ; 
it  is  therefore  not  a  balsam,  but  a  turpentine,  a  combination  of 
volatile  oil  and  resin. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  This  balsam  is  diuretie,. 
stimulant  and  gently  purgative;  in  small  doses  it  proves  tonic. 
From  its  stimulating  the  urethra,  it  has  been  successfully  used  in 
gleets,  and,  it  is  supposed  to  clean  and  heal  ulcerations  in  the  urinary 
passages.,  It' has  also  been  found  very  efiicacious  in  fluor  albus, 
and  in  sanious  discharges  from  the  uterus,  particularly  in  those 
which  frequently  occur  on  the  cessation  of  the  catamenia.  In  has* 
morrhoidal  affections  it  affords  considerable  relief,  in  doses  of  twenty 
or  thirty  drops  twice  a  day.  It  has  been  recommended  in  pulmonary 


*  We  are  told  bj  Lewti,  (Mat.  Med.  p.  132)  that  a  thick,  whitish,  and  almoat 
opaqoe  balsam,  with  a  qaantitj  of  torbid  waterj  liqaor  at  the  bottoai,  ia  sometimea 
foand  in  the  shops. 

•^  We  believe  the  Copaiba  balsam  which  is  met  with  in  the  retail  ahops,  ia  rery 
ooramonlj  adnlterated  with  almond  or  oHto  oil.  We  are  told  bj  Backolx,  tbat  i^ 
Copaiba  balsahi  does  notdissolfe  entirelj  in  a  mixture  of  foar  parta  of  alcohol  and  one 
of  sulphorio  ether,  its  adulteration  maj  be  inferred. 
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complamts ;  bat  if  this  medicine  can  be  administered  with  success 
in  these  disorders,  it  must  be  in  the  absence  of  fever,  and  when  the 
excretion  from  the  lungs  is  unattended  with  inflammatory  diathesis. 
Iq  large  doses  it  is  apt  to  excite  inflammation  of  the  kidneys,  hence 
it  should  be  avoided  where  ulceration  of  those  organs  is  suspected. 
It  is  said  to  give  the  urine  an  intensely  bitter  taste,  but  not  the  vio- 
let odour,  as  the  common  turpentines  do.  Copaiba  was  formerly 
supposed  to  be  an  efficacious  remedy  in  various  other  disorders,  via. 
eoaghs,  scorbutic  diseases,  dysenteries,  nephritic  complaints,  and 
dropsy.  We  are  told  by  Mutis,  that  a  woman,  who  had  been  many 
3fesr8  affected  with  dropsy,  was  cured  in  forty  days,  by  taking  this 
balsam ;  the  dose  of  which  she  increased  to  a  spoonful  night  and 
moroing.*  This  medicine  may  be  most  conveniently  taken  in  the 
form  of  an  emulsion,  into  which  it  may  be  brought  by  triturating  it 
with  almonds,  thick  mucilage  of  gum  arable,  or  yolk  of  an  egg,  and 
theD  gradually  adding  a  proper  quantity  of  soft  or  dbtilled  water ;  or 
it  may  be  conveniently  taken  on  sugar.  The  dose  is  from  ten  to 
iixty  drops,  twice  or  thrice  a  day. 

OS,    The  Balsam  or  Liquid  Resin. 


BUBON  GALBANUM. 
Lavage-leaved  Bubon.-l 


Ckus  Pkntandria.— Order  Digynia. 
NaL  Ord.  Umbbllatjb. 
Gen.  Char.    Fruit  ovate,  striated,  villose. 


Spec.  Char.  Leasts  rhombic,  serrated,  smooth.  Umbels 
few.  Upper  part  of  the  Stem  covered  with  a  glaucous 
exudation. 


*  Nonvallesde  !•  Repobliqde  dot  Lcttres  et  des  ArtSi  1786,  o.  S3,  p.  S74. 
t  PiS'  ^  a  flower,  iD«giiifi«d. 
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This  ipeciis  of  Baboir  is  a  irative  of  Africa,  aboiit  the  Cfif^e  of 
Gobd  Hope;  it  is  a  perennial  plant,  flowering  in  Jone  and  Jbly. 
It  wai  first  introduced  into  Britain  b^  Gerarde  in  1696. 

Tbls  plant  rises  to  the  height  of  eight  or  t^^elve  feet ;  the  lo^er 
patt  of  the  stem  is  woody,  and  covered  with  a  purplish  bark,  the 
upper  part  is  round,  jointed,  branching,  leafy,  and  covered  with  a 
glancoiis-colonred  exudation ;  the  lower  Teaves  are  tripinnated,  and 
stand  upon  vaginal  footstalks:  ihe  upper  ones  are  trilobed,  and 
irregularly  serrated,  but  some  near  the  base  are  entire,  and  others 
irpon  the  upper  branches  are  somewhat  wedge-shaped ;  ihe  prihci* 
pal  umbel  t^rminaies  the  stem,  und  is  large,  plano-cohvex,  and 
convpos^  of  numerofU^  radii ;  the  lateral  umbels  are  few,  aifd  groiv 
upon  slender  pendant  branches:  the  involncres  are  composed  of 
twelv^  ntfrroW,  lancet-shaped,  membraiioirs,  whitish  leaflets,  which 
are  betft  outwards ;  the  invblutel^  of  six  leaflets  only  i  the  tlo^ter^ 
are  rill  fertile,  first  open  at  the  clrcumferehce  of  the  umbel,  and 
foUowM  successively  by  those  towards  the  centre ;  the  coroIfA  is 
composed  of  five  petals  of  a  greenisli  ycfllow  colour,  and  have  tbeii' 
points  turned  inwards;  the  stamens  are  longer  than  the  petals,  and 
support  yellow  anthers ;  the  germen  is  round,  and  narrow  at  the 
base ;  the  two  styles  are  short  and  tapering ;  the  seeds  are  two,  of 
a  brovmish  colour,  oblong,  channelled,  smooth,  and  have  a  thin 
membranous  border. 

The  officinal  gum  Galbanum  of  the  shops  is  supposed  to  be  the 
produce  of  the  plant  we  have  described ;  but  it  is  very  probable 
that  the  Galbanum,  as  imported,  is  obtained  from  diflferent  species 
of  BuboB,  of  which  there  are  several.  The  gum  is  obtained  partly 
by  its  spontaneous  exudation  from  the  joints  of  the  stem,  but  more 
generally,  and  in  greater  abundance,  by  making  an  incision  in  the 
stalk  a  few  inches  above  the  root,  from  which  it  immediately  issues, 
and  soon  becomes  sufficiently  concrete  to  be  gathered.  The  gum  is 
brought  to  this  country  from  Turkey  and  the  East  Indies,  in  separate 
tears  about  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut,  or  in  softish  ductile  masses  of  a 
pale  brownish  yellow  colouV,  intermixed  with  distinct  white  hard 
tears ;  it  is  also  often  mixed  with  stalks  and  other  impurities.  The 
separate  tears  are  considered  the  best,  and  the  masses  when  good 
should  be  of  a  brownish  yellow  colour,*  of  the  consistence  of  wax, 
softening  by  heat,  and  becoming  brittle  by  cold. 

Sensible  and  Chemical  Qualities,  &c,  Galbanum  has 
a  strong  unpleasant  odour,  and  a  warm,  bitterish,  acrid  taste.  When 
triturated  with  water  it  forms  a  milky  liquor,  but  does  not  perfectly 
dissolve,  for  on  standing  for  a  short  time  a  considerable  propoitita 
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of  the  gum  is  precipitated.  Both  wine  and  vinegar  dissolve  nearly 
the  same  quantity  as  water.  Rectified  spirit  takes  up  about  one* 
fifth  of  its  weighty  and  the  tincture  is  of  a  golden  yellow  colour. 
A  mixture  of  two  parts  of  alcohol  and  one  of  water  dissolves  nearly 
aU  bat  the  impurities.  In  distillation  with  water  Galbanum  yields 
t  considerable  quantity  of  volatile  oil ;  *  which  is  of  a  blue  colour 
at  6nt,  but  changes  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  to  a  greenish 
jellow.  Sulphuric  ether  takes  up  a  large  proportion  of  Qalbanum : 
the  tincture  is  of  a  bright  golden  colour^  which,  when  evaporated, 
leaves  a  tenaceous,  yellow  coloured  resin,  that  retains  the  sensible 
qoalittes  of  the  gum.  By  the  addition  of  oxy muriatic  acid  to  the 
solution  of  Galbanum,  an  insoluble  matter  is  thrown  dowo,  which  is 
probably  oxidised  extractive. 

Mbdical  Propsrtibs  and  Usbs.  Galbanum  is  considered 
expectorant,  deobstruent,  and  antispasmodic,  and  may  be  said  to 
hold  a  middle  rank  (with  regard  to  its  virtues,)  between  assafcetida 
aed  ammoniacnm.  It  is  said  to  promote  uterine  evacuations,  hence 
it  has  been  found  particularly  useful  in  hysteria,  when  dependent 
DpoQ  obstructed  menstruation ;  it  is  also  useful  in  correcting  various 
xcretioBs,  but  as  an  expectorant  it  is  not  equal  to  assafeelida. 
Externally  Galbanum  has  been  applied  as  a  warm  stimulating 
piaster,  and  also  to  expedite  the  suppuration  of  indolent  tumours. 
It  is  exhibited  in  the  form  of  pills  or  emulsion,  in  doses  of  from 
ten  gnuns  to  sixty. 

Off.  Galbanum  Gom«resin. 

Off.  Pp.    Emplastrum  Galbani,  D. 

I  I  Compositum,  L. 

Pilulse  Galbani  Compositum,  L. 

Tinctura  Galbani,  D. 

Galbanum  also  forms  one  of  the  ingredients  in  several  other  conw- 
pouod  preparations  of  the  British  colleges. 


*  Half  ill  weight,  (Thomson'a  Cbcmistrj,  4th,'edit«  ▼.  i.  p.  42.)  bat  acoording  toNen- 
"iBB,  one  lb.  of  galbanam  yieldi  tboat  liz  draohms  of  oil,  beaidea  what  remained 
^imlf  ed  b  the  wmter.  Wepreaamethe  qnuitilj  of  oil  moat,  in  a  great  meiaore, 
^^9^  epoB  tht  quUty  of  tht  gum.— J5A 

vol.  II.  2  p 
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CASSIA  FISTULA, 

Purging  Cassia.* 


Clou  DBOANbRiA. — (Mter  Monootmia. 
Nat.  Ord.  LoMBNTACiB^  Linn.    Leovminosbj^,  Jum. 

Gbn.  Char.     Calyx  five-leaved.     Petals  five.    Anthers  three 
superior,  barren ;  the  three  lower  ones  beaked*    Jjomenium. 

Spec.  Char.    Leaves  pinnate.    Pinna  from  four  to  six  pairs» 
ovate^  pointed^  soioc^.    Petioles  without  glands. 


This  rspeeits  of  cassia  is  a  naliTe  of  ^gjrpt,  the  East  and  West 
Iniiies,  and  Ceyl^n^  lowering  in  June  and  Jalj.  It  appeals  to  have 
Wen  long  known  m  the  Bastern  eoutttrtes^  both  Avkenna  and 
Seiapion  make  mention  of  it>  and  Prospter  Alpioiis  notices  the 
ftagranoe  of  its  flowers ;  its  use  is  supposed  to  liave  been  ^'' 
covered  by  the  Arabian  physieiaas.t  This  tree  was  introduced 
into  England  about  the  year  1731,  and  cultivated  in  the  Botanic 
Garden  at  Chelsea  by  Mr.  P.  Miller. 

The  stem  of  thia  tree  rises  to  forty  or  more  feet  in  height,  pro- 
ducing many  spreading  branches  towards  the  top :  both  trunk  and 
branches  are  covered  with  a  brownish^  soft  cineritious  bark ;  the 
leaves  are  composed  of  from  four  to  six  pairs  of  ovate,  pointed, 
undulated  nerved,  pinnae,  which  are  of  a  pale  greeo  colour,  and 
stand  upon  short  peduncles ;  the  flowers  are  of  a  golden  yellow 
colour,  are  produced  on  long  terminal  pendant  spikes,  and  stand 
upon  long  peduncles;  the  calyx  consists  of  five  oblong,  blunt, 
crenulated  leaves,  of  a  pale  greenish  colour ;  the  corolla  is  com- 
posed of  five  unequal,'  undulated,  and  spreading  petals;  the 
filaments  are  ten,  of  these  the  three  \indermost  are  long  and  incurved, 
the  remaining  seven  exhibit  only  the  large  anthers,  three  of  which 
are  rostrated,  or  open  at  the  extremity,  like  the  beak  of  a  bird ;  the 


*  Fig.  a,  tk«  U»p  part  of  a  spike  of  blossoBH    h.  A  l«if.    c  A  psrtioB'Of  the  pe4. 
t  C«Mit  Fi»tuU  is  sappoted  to  be  Hw  Eianldiiber  nt  Senfion,  mA  the  CIm Woadcr 
of  AvieeBDi. 


VaMtM     <,A<^/<^^ 
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inaMi  if  romd,  mnwd  iqwunUy.  wHIioot  sny  apparent  iljle,  aad  . 
temioatod  by  a  tinipk  tligma ;  the  fruit  it  a  oylindri^al  pod,  fiom 
one  to  two  iieet  in  leqgth,  ab«Qt  the  thickmeM  of  the  haman  thvoib  t 
it  fint  aofi  and-  graeo,  chaofiag  U>  a  dark  hrowa  or  biaekiah  colour^ 
divided  Iraaivenely  intQ  aameroaa  ealk,  in  each  of  which  it  con* 
tnaed  a  mooth*  oyal.  oonipie«sed»  yeUowiih,  shiaing  aaed.  imbed* 
tied  ia  a  Uaok  pulpy  matter* 

The  best  camia  pod«  ere  bfought  from  the  Eaet  Indiee,  add  are 
dutiagiiuhed  ffom  Ihe  West  India  fruit  bj  their  tmoolhoeM,  and 
mailer  aije,  and  also,  by  the  blaekoess  and  more  grateful  Savour  of 
their  pulp,  (which  is  the  only  part  used  medicinally) ;  hence  they  are 
gratly  preferred  to  the  latter.  In  Egypt,  we  are  told,  it  is  the  practice 
to  gather  the  pods  before  they  arrive  at  a  perfect  state  of  maturity, 
sod  to  place  them  in  a  hoLje,  from  which  the  external  air  is  excluded 
u  much  as  possible :  the  pods  are  laid  in  strata  of  half  a  foot  in  depth, 
between  which  palm  leaves  are  interposed,  to  prepare  them  for 
keeping;  a  sort  of  fermentation  is  produced  by  sprinkling  them  with 
uater»  which  proceps  is  performed  for  two  successive  days,  they 
are  then  suffered  to  remain  for  forty  days,  irhen  the  pods  become 
sufficiently  prepared  for  keeping.  Those  pods  are  considered  the 
best  which  are  the  heaviest,  and  in  which  the  seeds  do  not  rattle  on 
being  shaken. 

Sbhsiblb  and  Chemical  Propbrtibs,  &c.  The  pulp  of 
cassia  has  a  weak,  sickly  odour,  and  a  sweet  mucilaginous  taste ;  it 
19  of  a  viscid  consistence,  and  of  a  bright  shining  black  colour,  and 
turns  sour  very  speedily  in  warm  weather.  It  is  soluble  in  water, 
aid  partially  so  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  the  watery  infusion  is  of  a 
deep  brown  colour,  and  yields  a  precipitate  of  a  yellow  colour  by 
the  oxymoriatic  acid ;  alcohol  and  acetate  of  lead  also  throw  down 
precipitates ;  but  the  infusion  is  not  altered  by  nut  galls,  nitrate  of 
silver,  sulphate  of  iron,  nor  by  the  nitric  or  sulphuric  acids.  The 
ethereal  and  alcoholic  tinctures  are  not  affected  by  the  addition  of 
water,  bnt  they  leave  a  small  portion  of  resin  on  evaporation. 
According  to  Vauquelin,  the  components  of  the  pulp  of  cassia  are, 
extractive,  sugar,  mucus,  gelatin,  a  small  portion  of  resin,  and  some 
colouring  matter. 

Medical  Propbrtibs  and  Usbs.  Cassia  pulp  is  aperient, 
and  has  been  long  in  use  as  a  gentle  laxative  for  ohiUren ;  for  whom 
it  appears  to  be  better  adapted  than  for  adults,  who  require  large 
doses  to  produce  any  effect.  When  taken  in  small  quantities  it 
operates  without  occasioning  any  uneasiness,  or  griping;  but  when 
taken  in  doses  sufficient  for  persons  of  strong  habits  it  is  apt  to 
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occasion  jBatalence  and  nausea.  It  is  now  however  nrdj  gif<ett  but 
in  conjunction  wiUi  some  more  powerful  laxative;  as  nentral  salts, 
senna»  or  jalap :  Its  purgative  quality  is  said  to  be  remarkably  pro- 
moted by  manna.  We  are  of  opinion  with  the  late  Dr.  CoUen,*  that 
the  pulp  of  prunes  might  be  employed  with  equally  good  effects  as 
this  expensive  drag.  We  are  told  by  Sennertns,  Boerhaave,  Lewis, 
and  others,  that  by  the  repeated  use  of  cassia  the  urine  becomes  of 
a  blackish  green  colour ;  but  this  effect  is  denied  by  Bergius  and 
Omelin,  the  former  of  whom  relates  an  instance  of  a  person  having 
taken  an  ounce  on  three  successive  mornings,  without  producing  the 
least  change  in  his  urine.f 

Off.  The  Pulp. 

Off.  Pp.  Confectio  Cassiae,  L.  E.  D. 


TEUCRIUM  MARUM. 
Marum  Germander,  or  Syrian  Herb  Mastic.^ 


Cla$$  DiDYNAMiA.^Ord(0r  Gymnospbrmia. 

Nat.  Ord.  Vbrticillata,  JLtnii.    Labiatjb,  Jmu. 

6bn.  Char.    Corolla  no  upper  lip,  but  a  fissure  in  place  of  it 
Siamem  protruded. 

Spbc.  Char.     Leaves  ovate,  pointed,  entire,  petioled,  downy 
beneath*    Fhweirs  in  racemes,  one  ranked. 


This  species  of  germander  §    is  a  native  of  Syria,  Egypti  and 
Spain.     It  was  first  cultivated  in  Britain  by  Parkinson,  in  the  yesr 


*  Vid«  Colleii,  M.  M.  toI.  H.  p.  606. 

t  Bergioa  Mat  Med.  p.  S41. 

X  Fis<  A.  the  flower,  somewhat  magnified,    b.  The  ealjx. 

I  Fort  j-two  apeoiea  of  the  geaiu  Tencriam,  nati? ea  of  both  warm  and  eoU  climate*, 
are  eoltifaled  in  oar  botanic  gardens,  many  of  which  are  hardj  and  thrira  in  (he  open 
ground,  bat  otheri  require  the  greenhonse  or  stof  e. 


TBUCRIUM  UAUVU^  SOO 

1(M0»  and  is  now  to  be  met  with  in  many  of  our  gieenhonset.  It  is 
«  perennial  plant,  flowering  from  Jnly  to  September.  The  root  is 
kag,  wood  J,  and  divides  into  many  fibrous  branches*  In  onr  gar- 
dcBs  it  rises  about  a  foot  in  height,  but  in  its  native  clime  it  rises  to 
the  height  of  three  or  four  feet ;  the  stalks  are  numerous,  slender, 
woolly  and  branched  ;  the  leaves  are  ovate,  pointed,  entire,  opposite, 
abore  of  a  bright  green,  beneath  hoary,  and  stand  upon  slender 
ibotstalks;  the  leaves  towards  the  lower  part  of  the  stems  are  ofken 
sesrly  three-lobed,  and  the  petioles  are  longer  than  those  on  Ae 
npper  part  and  branches ;  the  flowers  are  produced  in  loose  ter- 
minal spikes,  and  stand  on  the  same  side  in  pairs,  on  short  peduncles ; 
the  corolla  is  of  a  pale  red  or  purple  colour,  and  consbts  of  a  short, 
corved,  cylindrical  tube,  which  divides  at  the  limb  into  two  lips,  the 
npper  of  which  is  short,  erect,  and  divided  to  the  base ;  the  calyx 
is  tobalar,  whitish,  woolly,  and  divided  into  five  short  pointed  seg- 
nests ;  the  filaments  are  two  long  and  two  short,  all  of  which  are 
slender,  white,  and  support  simple  anthers ;  the  germen  is  quadrifid, 
and  supports  a  slender  style,'with  a  bifid  stigma ;  the  seeds  are  four, 
of  a  brown  colour,  and  lodged  within  the  calyx.  This  plant  is 
lopposed  to  be  the  M^pov  of  Dioscorides ;  it  is  said  that  cats  are 
remarkably  fond  of  it ;  hence  it  has  been  long  known  by  the  name 
of  cat  thyme.* 

Sbnsiblb  Qualities,  Sec.  The  leaves  and  younger  branches  of 
Marom  when  recent,  on  being  rubbed  between  the  fingers,  emit  a  vola- 
tile aromatic  smell,  which  readily  excites  sneezing.  Their  taste  is 
acrid,  bitter,  and  pungent,  and  on  being  chewed  fill  the  mouth  with  a 
durable  glowing  warmth.  These  qualities  depend  upon  a  volatile 
oU  which  may  be  obtained  by  distillation  with  water ;  by  drying, 
this  plant  loses  very  little  of  its  pungency ;  it  gives  out  its  virtues 
both  to  water  and  spirit,  but  most  perfectly  to  the  latter.  The 
essential  oil  is  highly  pungent. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  The  leaves  of  Marum 
were  formerly  supposed  to  possess  very  active  powers  as  a-  stimulant 
aromatic,  deobsf  rueut,  and  diuretic,  and  instances  of  its  good  effects 
in  a  variety  of  diseases,  viz.  apoplexy,  asthma,  and  other  disorders 
of  the  lungs,  suppression  ^  of  the  menses,  debility  of  the  nervous 
ijstem,  &c.  are  recorded  by  Linnaeus,  Wedelius,  Rosenstein,  and 
others.  In  modern  practice  (at  least  in  this  country,)  it  is  seldom 
employed  but  as  an  errhine,  for  which  purpose  it  was  highly  extolled 


*  Sec  Jae.  AntooU  Cortosi  C«talogai  Hortl  Pattvinii  imno  1501. 
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fcfy  Boerbaavt*  and-HerlDBiMi/;  und  it  ii  reoomttieiided  as  piefemMe^ 
id  fome  iD(iBtaiioe$«  to  tobacco,  as  it  posA^ises  no  aar^tib  property  t 
it  feroui  atcompooent  In  most  cepbidic  pbwden;  The  dose  of  the 
kerb,  in  powder,  may  be  from  twenty  to  forty  grains,  ia  any  suitable 
yebick. 

Off.         the  Herb. 

Off*  Pp.  Pulvis  Asaii  ComposHus*  E.  D. 


TEUCRIUM  CHAMCEDRYS. 

Common  or  Wall  Germander. 


For    CUu$^    Order,    Nat.   Ord.    and   Gbn.    Char. 

See  preceding  article. 

Spec.  Char.  Leaves  crnciform-ovatQ,  lacinatedp  crenate^ 
petiolate,  hairy.  Flowers  three-fold.  Stems  hairy,  pro- 
cambent. 


This  species  of  Teucrium  is  a  native  of  Britain,  flowering  in  June 
and  July,  and  found  growing  on  old  walls  and  ruins.  According  to 
Sir  James  Smith,  on  the  walls  of  Norwich,  near  Magdalen  Gate,  and 
Winchelsea  Castle. 

The  root  is  perennial,  creeping,  branched,  and  fibrous ;  the  stalk 
rises  about  a  foot  in  height,  branched,  round,  leafy,  and  hairy  ;  the 
leaves  stand  in  pairs,  on  short  footstalks,  sub-ovate,  irregularly 
notched,  -  veined,  and  hairy  ;  the  flowers  are  axillary ;  the  calyx  is 
rough,  and  cut  into  five  pointed  segments ;  the  corolla  is  of  a  purple 
colour,  bilabiate,  with  the  upper  lip  short,  and  cut  in  the  middle, 
the  lower.separating  in  spreading  lobes,  of  which  the  middle  one  is 
the  largest  and  of  a  roundish  form;  the  filaments  are  slender,  white, 
and  furnished  with  simple  anthers  ;  the  germen  is  four-parted  ;  atyle 
filiform,  supporting  a  bifid  stigma ;  seeds  four,  enclosed  in  the  calya. 

Sensible  Qualities,  &c«    The  leaves  and  tops  of  germaoder 


*  Hilt.  Plant.  HorL  L.  B.  p.  262. 


•^■v. 
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1i»vt  tweak  aromtttic  odour,  which,  ii  much  fltiiiiaiBhed»  boiilot 
lotidly  diiaipaied  by  dfjiftg :  their  taste  it  slightly  bitter.  B^tll. 
water  and  idcohol  estmei  their  active  principles,  but  tbe  fonner  Boat 
eoiqiletely. 

Mbdical  PROPBRTtBS  AN0  U^u*  Wall  gc^nnaiider  ba^  been 
eiteencd  chiefly  as  a  mild  aperient  andcorobvranL  It  has  aIso 
been  aeooontcd  diuretic  and  emmenagogne,:  hence  it  has  been 
recooimendedt  and  said  to  prove  efficacioua,  in  nterioe  obstructions,, 
sad  tlso  in  intermittent  fevers,  gont,*  and  rhemaatism.  Whatever 
■sight  have  been  the  good  cflkcts  produced  by  this  plant,  it  is  now, 
however,  seldom  or  never  employed.  According  to  Murray,  the 
wrtttcs  of  thin  plaat  very  nearly  resemble  those  of  horthound,  and 
may  be  employed  with  equal  advantage ;  the  dose  of  the  dried  herb 
ii  ftom  one  scruple  to  a  drachm,  taken  three  or  four  times  in  the  day. 

Off.  The  Herb. 


SMILAX  SARSAPARILLA. 

Sarsaparilla.-f 


Class  DiGBOiA. — Or€kr  Hb^candria. 
NaL  Ord.  Sarmbntaceje,  jLtan.    Asparaoi,  Ju$$. 

CrBH.  Char.    Male*    Calyx  six-leaved.     Corolla  none. 

Female.      Calyx    six-leaved.      Corolla  none. 
Styks  three,   fierry  three-celled.'  Seeds  tyfo. 

Sf  BC.  CSh  AR.    Sum  angled,  prickly.    Leaves  unarmed,  ovate, 
pointed,  three-nerved. 


This  species  of  Smilax  is  a  perennial  climbmg  plant,  flowering 
in  July  and  August    According  to  Mr.  Alton,  it  was  first  euUivated 


i*i^i*»*».*ihN»< 


*  Cteiiti  V.  U  Mid  to  hare  bttn  eared  of  a  aof  ere  attack  of  goat  bj  a  yuou  dt* 
MUii^  •£  tliia  plaat  takes  for  aixtj  aoooMiiva  daja.  It  alio  formed  one  of  the  bsr«<. 
^•aU  IB  Ike  eolebrated  Portland  powder  for  the  care  of  goot 

t  Fig.  4.  the  pUlillBBH    b,  A  atamea.    c.  The  frait. 
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in  thif  country  by  Mr.  Foster,  in  1601.*  It  is  a  native  of  Soutti 
America  and  Virginia,  and  grows  wild  on  the  borders  of  a  lake  on 
the  north  of  the  Cerra  Unturan,  near  Esmeralda.  We  are  told  by 
Dr.  Hancock,  that  "  The  Sarsa  of  the  Rio  Negro,  which  comes  by 
way  of  Angustura,  or  of  Parsa,  is  the  best."  f  It  appears  that  the 
roots  of  several  species  of  Smilax  are  collected,  almost  indiscrimi- 
nately, by  the  natives,  who  are  appointed  to  dig  the  genuine  roots, 
for  supplying  the  markets,!  and  this  accounts  for  the  inefficacy 
which  is  so  often  attributed  to  this  drug. 

The  root  of  this  plant  divides  into  many  pedicels,  which  are 
somewhat  thicker  than  a  goose  quill,  straight,  externally  brown,  in-' 
temally  white,  and  three  or  four  feet  in  length ;  the  stalks  are 
shrubby,  long,  slender,  scandent  or  trailing,  and  beset  with  spmea ; 
the  leaves  are  ovate,  pointed,  three-nerved,  petiolate,  and  stand 
alternately,  with  long  tendrils  at  the  base ;  the  flowers  are  male  and 
female  upon  different  plants,  a^d  usuaUy  stand  three  or  four  together 
upon  a  common  peduncle ;  the  calyx  of  the  male  flower  is  bell- 
shaped,  divided  into  six  oblong,  spreading  segments,  which  are 
reflexed  at  their  points ;  the  filaments  are  six,  supporting  oblong 
anthers ;  the  calyx  of  the  female  flower  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
male ;  the  germen  is  ovate,  and  supports  three  minute  styles,  fur- 
nished with  oblong  reflexed,  hairy  stigmas ;  the  fruit  is  a  round  thr«e- 
celled  berry,  containing  two  globular  seeds. 

The  roots  of  sarsaparilla§  are  imported  into  this  country  in  their 
dried  state,  from  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  packed  in  bales :  it  has 
also  been  imported  from  Jamaica ;  and  we  are  told  by  Humboldt, 
that  nearly  6000  quintak  are  annually  exported  from  Vera  Craz.|| 
In  the  London  market  it  is  known  by  the  names  of  Honduras,  Vera 
Cruz,  Lisbon,  &c.**  It  was  first  brought  to  Europe  about  the  year 
1630,  and  introduced  into  Spain  as  a  medicine  of  great  efficacy. 


*  Vide  Hort.  Keweoiii. 

t  Medico-Botanical  Trana.  part  i.  p.  OS. 

%  Dr.  Hanoook  saja,  *'  They  aokoowledged  that,  when  the  right  sort  was  not  foBad 
in  plenty,  (hej  fometimes  dog  one  or  two  others,  which  they  fsteemed  to  be  nearly  equal 
in  qaality."— JBif. 

$  The  word  sanaparilla  is  of  Spanish  origin,  from  Zarsa,  a  briar  or  bosb,  and 
Parilla,  a  Utile  vine. 

I  PoHt.  Essay,  vol.  ii.  p.  442. 

**  The  Honduras  Saraa  has  a  whitish  or  dirty  brown  entiole,  and  is  mm  fibrova  aad 
has  more  ligneous  matter  than  either  the  Lisbon  or  Vera  Crna.  The  Lisbon  root, 
which  is  the  prodooe  of  Brazil,  hu  a  reddish  brown  entiole,  is  iatemaUy  farinaocnvs  ; 
the  Vera  Cms  is  in  long  slender  twigs,  oorered  with  a  wrinkled  hiomn  ootiole««»n^ 
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S£MS1BLK   AND  CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES,   &C.      Tbis  rOOt  has 

a  IsriDaceoits  and  slightly  bitter  taste,  it  is  inodorous.  Its  active 
properties  are  extracted,  both  by  cold  or  boiling  water,  and  partially 
so  by  alcohol  and  ether ;  to  water,  it  communicates  a  reddish  brown 
colour,  but  gives  little  taste ;  the  infusion  reddens  litmus  paper,  and 
^ds  a  precipitate  with  infosion  of  galls,  which'  is  again  dissolved 
when  the  infusion  is  heated.  Lime  water,  nitrate  of  mercury,  and 
niperacetate  of  lead,  ako  produce  precipitates,  but  is  not  affected  by 
sulphate  of  iron,  or  any  of  the  metallic  oxides.  The  spirituous  infusion 
is  of  a  yellowish  red  colour,  and  becomes  turbid  on  the  addition  of 
water:  the  extract  obtained  by  inspissating  the  tincture,  has  a  weak 
nauseous  hitter  taste,  followed  by  a  slight  but  durable  pungency. 
The  extract  obtained  from  the  watery  infusion  is  larger  in  quantity, 
hat  weaker  than  that  from  the  tincture.  Ether  takes  up  one  part 
out  of  five  of  the  powdered  root.  The  tincture  is  of  a  golden  yel- 
lowish colour,  which  when  evaporated  upon  water,  yields  a  small 
portion  of  resin. 

M.  Galileo  Pallota  has  obtained  from  the  rooia  of  sarsaparilla,  a 
peculiar  alkaloid  substance,  which  he  has  named  PariUina,  in  which 
he  supposes  the  active  properties  of  the  roots  to  reside  :  this  sub- 
stance is  a  white  pulverulent  salt,  with  a  peculiar  odour,  and  an 
austere,  slightly  astringent,  nauseous  taste;  it  is  light  and  perma;- 
neat  in  the  air ;  it  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  solubfe  in  hot ; 
soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  but  losoluMe  in  cold.  It  reddens  turmeric 
paper,  fuses  at  212^  and  is  decomposed  at  a  higher  temperature ; 
is  decomposed  by  strong  sulphuric  acid,  but  with  the  diluted  acid,  it 
forms  a  sulphate;  with  die  other  acids  it  forms  neutral  salts.*  The' 
Jamaica  sarsaparilla  is  said  to  contain  the  greatest  quantity  of  solu- 
ble matler ;  the  Lisbon  the  least,  and  the  bark  of  the  Jamaica  five 
times  as  much  as  the  wood. 

We  are  told  by  most  writers,  that  the  virtues  of  the  plant  reside 
entirely  in  the  cortical  part  of  the  root,  the  ligneous  part  being  taste- 
less and  inert ;  f  but  we  are  told  by  Dr.  Hancock,  that  "  the  medi* 
cinal  properties  of  saraparilla  arc  not  confined  to  the  bark  so 
called,  but  are  found  to  reside  almost  equally  in  all  parts  of  the 
root,  as  the  cuticle,  woody,  and  farinaceous  portions.  This  has 
been  fully  proved  in  Demerara,  by  the  results  of  their  separate  ad- 
ministration in  actual  disease.     The  same  will  be  easily  believed  by 


*  Joarul  de  Sd«noe,  p.  19. 

t  Vide  London  Dispentatorj,  4Ui  edition—Edinburgh  New  JDiapenMtorj,  llib 
edition,  &e. 

^OIh  II.  2  G 
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atrial  of  their  sensible  effects  on  the  mouth  and  A^uces."*  The 
doctor  further  observe^  that  "  the  real  and  onlj[  criterion  for 
tmowiog  good  sarsaparilla^  is  almost  universally  i^eglected,  viz.  its 
iensible  qualities  in  the  mouth/' 

Medical  Propei^ties  an9  Uses.    The  root  of  ^rsapariUa 
was  introduced  iixto  Europe  more  than  two  centuries  ago,  as  aa  un- 
doubted specific    in    syphilitic    disorders;    but    experience    soon 
proved  that  although  it  might  remove  the  syphilitic  complaints  com* 
mon  among  the  natives  of  South  America,  the  Lues  Venerea  of  the 
Europeans  would  not  yield  to  thia  remedy  ;  hence  it  fell  into  disre- 
pute, and  was  but  little  used,  until  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when 
it  was  again  brought  into  notice,  by  the  late  Sir  William  Fordyce, 
and  Dr.  William  Hunter.    But  although  we  are  not  to  expect  a  cure 
of  the  lues  venerea  by  this  root  al9ne,  yet  wh(;n  it  is  given  in  con- 
junction with  mercury,  the  disease  is  frequently  much  sooner  sub* 
dued ;  and  we  are  told  by  the  abovp  physicians,  that  ulcers,  nodes, 
and  other  symptoms  of  this  disorder,  which  resisted  the  effects  of 
repeated  salivation,  have  yielded  to  the  use  of  sarsaparilU.    Those 
formidable  symptoms  which  so  fr^c^u^ently  follow  a  long  continued 
course  of  mercury,  and  which  may  be  considered  rather  the  se- 
quelas  of  the  disease,  than  the  disease  itself,t  viz.  membranous  nodeSt 
cutaneous  ulceration,  nocturnal  pains  in  Ae  limbs,  enjargements  of 
the  joints,  &c  are  sooner  removed  by  this  root,  than  perha|»s  by  aoj 
other  medicine  we  are  acquainted  with*    Sars^parilla  is  also  much 
used  in  rheumatic  affections,   scrophula,  elephantiasis,  and   many 
other  cutaneous  complaints,;  but  as  it  is  generally  given  in  con- 
junction with  other  medicines,  its  remedial  efficacy  in  these  diseases 
can  scarcely  be  properly  appreciated.    Sarsapajrilla  root  may  be 
^ven  in  substance,  (finely  powdered)  in  doses  of  from  one  scvuple  to 
one  drachm,  three  or  four  times  a  day ;  this  we  consider  the  best 
form  for  exhibiting  sarsaparilla.    It  is  also  given  in  decoction^  and  in 
the  form  of  extract,  as  ordered  by  the  colleges,  but  the  efiicacy  of 
the  root  is  often  completely  destroyed  in  these  preparations ;  hence 
arises  the  disappointment  so  frequently  m^t  with  in  the  administra- 
tion of  this  medicine.    The  dose  of  the  parilfine  may  be  from  two 
to  ten  grains. 

Off.         The  Root. 

Off.  Pp.  Decoctum  Sarsaparills,  L.  £.  D. 

—  ■ Compositom,  D. 

Extractum  Sarsapariilae,  L. 


>-Bot.  Tram,  part  i.  p.  64. 
t  Or  nihar  the  Joint  effacti  of  tho  disoaao  and  tha  nerenr  j.»JSdL 
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DRYO^ALANOPS  CAMPHORA. 

Camphor  Dryobalanops,  or  Camphor  TVee.* 


CZott  Poly  AN  DRi  A.-*  0/tfer  Monogynia. 
NaL  Ord.  Guttifbrjs,  Ju$$. 

6jw.  Char.  Calyx  of  oae  leaf,  periiuiiieDt^  the  border  divided 
into  five  Iong»  ligalate,  reflex  winga.  Corolla  five*petaUed. 
CapiuU  sQperior»  one-celled,  three-^yalred.  Se^d  solitary. 
Sakryo  inverse,  withoat  perisperm. 

Sp£c.  Char.  Leaves  saperior,  alternate,  inferior  ones  oppo« 
site,  elliptic,  obtosely  acuminate,  ^t^re.  Petiahs  short. 
StipM/ke  in  pairs,  sobnlate,  oadacoas. 


This  tree  is  a  Qative  of  Sunfiitra  and  Borneo.  It  is  stated  bj 
Mr.  Prince,  to  grow  spontaneously  b  the  forests,  and  to  be  found  in 
Snst  shnndaore  fcom  the  back  of  Ayer  Bongey,  as  far  north  as 
Bacoi^n,  a  distance  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  It  is  classed 
^oog  the  tallest  and  largest  trees  that  grow  on  the  coast,  frequently 
Qeaaoriog  from  six  to  seven  feet  in  diameter ;  but  the  trees  are  many 
years  of  age  before  they  acquire  that  size.  The  trunk  rises  to  a  great 
height,  b  arboreous,  and  covered  with  a  brownish  bark  ;  the  leaves 
ve  from  three  to  seven  inches  long,  and  from  one  to  two  broad, 
dHptic,  obtusely  acuminate,  entire,  parallel  veined,  smooth,  and 
stand  upon  short  petioles,  with  subulate,  caducous  atipulei^  in  pairs; 
^e  lower  leaves  are  opposite,  tlie  upper  ones  alternate ;  the  perianth 
^  persistent,  one-leaved,  divided  at  the  border  into  five  foliaceous, 
spatolate,  rigid  reflex  wings ;  the  capsule  is  superior,  ovate,  woody, 
fibrous,  finely  streaked  with  longitudinal  furrows,  embraced  at  the 
base  by  the  calycine,  hemispherical  cup  of  the  perianth,  and  sur- 
foQnded  by  its  enlarged  leaflets :  one-celled^  and  three-valved ;  the 


*  ^if. «.  the  perianth  and  oaprale.    S.  A  horisontal  lection  of  Upa  capiole.    e.  A 
^'^▼CTie  lectioB  of  the  i«me.    if.  The  embijo,  magoified. 
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seed  is  solitary^  conforming  to  the  cavity  of  the  capsule,  and  has  a 
strong  terebinthinate  fragrance.* 

The  camphor  of  commerce,  which  is  brought  to  Europe  from  the 
Islands  of  Sumatra  and  Borneo,  was  generally  supposed  to  be  the 
product  of  the  LAurus  Camphora;  and  the  British  Colleges,  in  con- 
formity to  tlie  received  opinion,  considered  the  officinal  camphor  as 
being  so  furnished.  It  was  observed  by  Koempfer,  in  speaking  of 
the  Laurus  Camphora,  and  of  the  extraction  of  camphor  from  its 
wood  and  roots,  that  **  natural  camphor  in  substance,  and  of  the 
greatest  value,  is  furnished  by  a  tree  on  the  Islands  of  Sumatra 
and  Borneo,  which  is  not  of  the  Laurus  genus ;  *'  but  no  accurate 
description  had  been  given  of  the  tree,  until  Mr.  H.  T.  Cole- 
brooke,  having  received  (from  Mr.  Prince  of  Taponooly)  some 
living  plants,  and  a  number  of  seeds  in  very  perfect  condition,  was 
enabled,  from  the  examination  of  them,  to  determine  the  genus  to 
which  it  belongs. 

The  precise  age  when  this  tree  begins  tu  yield  camphor  has  not 
been  ascertained  ;  but  the  young  trees  are  known  to  yield  only  oil, 
which  has  nearly  the  same  properties  as  the  camphor,  and  is 
supposed  to  be  the  first  stage  of  the  camphor  forming.  Both  cam- 
phor and  oil  are  formed  in  the  heart  of  the  tree,  occupying  a  space 
(which  in  others  is  frequently  filled  with  pith)  of  about  a  foot  or  a 
foot  and  a  half  long,  at  certain  distanceA*  Tlie  method  of  extracting 
the  oil,  is  by  making  a  deep  incisidn  with  a  billing  or  tlalay  axeyin 
the  tree,  about  fourteen  or  eighteen  feet  from  the  ground,  till  near 
the  heart,  when  a  deeper  incision  is  made  with  a  small  aperture,  and 
the  oil  (if  any)  in  the  tree,  immediately  gushes  put,  and  is  received 
in  bamboos,  &c.  The  camphor  is  procured  in  pretty  nearly  the 
same  way :  the  trees  are  cut  to  the  heart  about  the  same  distance 
from  the  ground  as  in  the  former  instance,  till  the  camphor  is  seen : 
hundreds  may  be  thus  mutilated  before  the  sought  for  tree  is  disco- 
vered. When  attained  it  is  felled,  and  cut  into  junks  of  a  fatbom 
long,  which  are  again  split,  and  the  camphor  is  found  in  the  heart, 
occupying  a  space  of  the  circumference  of  a  man*s  arm.  The  pro- 
duce of  a  middling  sized  tree  is  about  eight  China  catties,  or  neariy 
eleven  pounds,  and  a  large  tree  will  yield  nearly  double  the  quan- 


*  The  abore  description  we  hare  transcribed  from  Mr.  H.  T.  Colebrooke's  seieotific 
paper  on  this  subject,  in  toI.  xii.  of  the  Asiatic  Researches  ;  he  says,  "  The  descrip- 
tion I  shall  offer  of  it  is  anaroidablj  imperfect,  as  the  flower  has  not  yet  been  seen  bj 
any  botanist." 
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thj.  It  b  said  that  the  trees  which  have  bceo  cat  and  left  standing 
Id  that  state,  will  often  produce  camphor  in  eight  or  ten  years  after ; 
but  it  is  inferior  In  appearance. 

^or  the  Sensible  and  Chemical  Qualities,  and  Medicinal  Proper- 
ties and  Uses  of  Camphor,  see  Laurus  Campbora  (next  article.) 


LAUftUS  CAMPHORA. 

Camphor  Laurel.* 


For    Clou,    Order,    Nat.  Ord.    and   6bn*    Char. 

see  Laurus  Cinnahomum. 

Spec.   Char.      Leaves    eiiiptical,     three-nerved.      Clusters 
axillary,  somewhat  compoand,  shorter  than  the  leaves. 


This  species  of  laurel  is  a  native  of  North  America,  China,  and 
Japan ;  growing  very  abundantly  in  the  woods  at  the  western  part 
of  that  island.  It  was  first  cultivated  in  England  by  Miller ;  it  is 
easily  propagated,  and  may  be  frequently  seen  in  our  green-houses, 
where  however,  although  it  may  appear -luxurious  and  healthy,  it 
seldom  produces  flowers. 

The  camphor  laurel  rises  to  a  considerable  height,  divides  into 
nany  branches,  and  is  covered  with  a  smooth  greenish  bark ;  the 
leaves,  which  stand  upon  long  footstalks,  are  ovate,  lanceolate, 
eatire,  smooth,  nerved,  of  a  pale  yellowish  green  on  the  upper  sur- 
face, beneath  glaucous,  and  are  two  or  three  inches  long;  the 
flowers  are  small,  white,  and  stand  upon  short  lateral  peduncles ; 
the  common  peduncles  are  long,  naked,  erect,  and  proceed  from 
the  aUe  of  the  leaves ;  there  is  no  calyx ;  the  corolla  is  composed 
of  six  small,  ovate,  concave,  unequal  petals,  which  enclose  a 
tuberculated  nectary,  terminating  in  bristly  points,  and  surround* 
ing;  the  gennen ;  the  filaments  are  nine,  shorter  than  the  corolla. 


■••> 


*  HtTiBg  figured  fereral  ipeeies  of  the  Laorai,  we  ba?e  not  tbought  it  neoeiiarj 
USgoretbuplint,  nnreespeoiail/  M  it  ournot  be  considered  tbe  olBciaal  tret  es 
<l«vdiH  ^  vnpber.    Sd. 
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soppoittng  round  anthers ;  the  inner  filaments  are  supplied  at  the 
base  with  two  round  glands ;  the  germen  is  roundish ;  style  nmple, 
about  the  length  of  the  filaments*  and  terminated  by  an  obtuse 
stigma  ;  the  fruit  resembles  that  of  the  cinnamon,  is  a  red  oval  berry 
seated  in  a  small  yellow  cup,  supported  in  pairs  on  a  long  footstalk ; 
every  part  of  this  tree  is  strongly  impregnated  with  the  well-koown 
odour  of  camphor. 

It  was  for  a  considerable  time  supposed,  that  the  camphor  brought 
into  Europe  from  Bt^rneo  and  Sumatra;  was  the  exclusive  produce  of 
the  Launis  Camphora  ;  Mr.  Colebrooke  however  detected  this 
error,  and  ascertained  that  the  camphor  brought  from  those  places, 
which  was  in  fact  the  greater  part  of  the  camphor  imported  into 
Europe,  was  obtained  from  the  Dryoha\anop$  Camphora,  (which  we 
have  described  in  the  preceding  article.) 

From  the  Lauras  Camphora,  camphor  is  obtained  by  distilla- 
tion ;  for  this  purpose  the  roots  and  smaller  branches  are  cot  into 
chips,  which  are  suspended  in  a  net,  and  placed  within  an  iron  pot 
or  still,  the  bottom  of  which  is  covered  with  water,  and  an  earthen 
head  fitted  to  it :  the  water  being  set  boiling,  the  steam  penetrates 
the  contents  of  the  net,  and  the  camphor  being  thus  sublimated 
tiMs  ioto  the  capital,  where  it  is  allowed  to  concrete  on  rice  straws. 
The  oamphor  thns  obtained  is  by  >o  means  so  pure  or  so  valuable 
as  tbat  otoined  from  the  Dryobalanops.  We  are  told  by  the  Abbe 
Grosier  that  the  hiurel  camphor  tree  grows  to  an  immense  sice  in 
Chiaa,  and  he  describes  the  process  used  by  the  Chinese  for  obtain- 
ing the  drag  as  follows :  *'  They  take  some  branches  fresh  from  the 
tree*  chop  them  rety  small,  and  leave  them  steeping  for  three  days 
in  spring  water,  when  they  are  put  into  a  kettle  and  boiled  for  a 
f^extain  time,  during  iHbich  they  keep  continually  stirring  tliem  with 
a  willow  stick.  This  process  is  continued  until  the  sap  of  the  chips 
is  found  to  adhere  to  th^  stick  in  the  form  of  a  white  frost ;  they 
^0  strain  the  whole,  and  throw  awaj  the  dregs  and  refuse.  The 
Uqiior  thus  obtaiped  is  poured  gently  into  a  new  earthen  basin,  well 
tarnished,  where  it  is  suffered  to  remain,  one  night;  the  next 
moaning  the  erode  camphor  is  found  coagulated  in  a  solid  mass. 
To  purify  this  crude  substance  they  procure  some  earth  from  an  old 
earthen  wall,  which  being  reduced  to  .a  very  fine  powder,  is  put  into 
the  bottom  of  a  basin  made  of  red  copper,  over  this  layer  of  earth 
a  layer  of  camphor  b  spread,  and  so  on  alteraately  for  four  layers ; 
the  last  stratum,  which  is  of  very  fine  earth,  they  cover  with  penny* 
royal  leaves,  apd  over  the  whole  place  another  basin,  luting  the 
brims  with  a  kind  of  red  earth.    The  mass  is  then  submitted  ig  the 
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action  ef  the  fire,  and  an  equal  degree  of  beat  kept  up ;  great  care 
is  taken  duriag  ibis  process  to  prevent  the  evaporation  of  the  spi* 
ritaous  parts  by  the  cracking  or  falling  off  of  the  luting,  which 
would  destroy  the  whole  operation.  When  the  ba»ins  have  been 
exposed  to  the  necessary  heat  they  are  taken  off  and  left  to  cool» 
after  which  they  are  separated,  and  the  sublimated  camphor  is 
foand  adhering  to  the  upper  basin.  By  repeating  this  operation  the 
camphor  may  be  obtained  purer  and  in  larger  pieces." 

The  preparation  of  the  crude  camphor  for  the  European  market 
was  for  a  considerable  time  monopolized  by  the  Venetians,  until  the 
Datch  began  to  trade  direct  to  the  East  Indies,  where  they  learned 
the  manner  of  purifying  it ;  these  last  kept  the  art  a  secret  as  long> 
as  they  could,  but  it  is  now  practised  extensively  in  this  country. 
It  is  sublimed  in  glass  vessels,  afteir  being  miaed  with  -^ih  of  its 
weight  of  quicklime  ;  it  is  then  fused,  either  by  increasing  the  heat 
suddenly  when  the  sublimation  is  almost  ended,  without  transferring 
the  camphor  to  different  vessels,  or  by  meltidg  the  sublimed  flowers' 
is  a  vessel  for  that  purpose :  *  When  thus  refined  it  is  in  large  romid 
cakes,  about  two  or  three  inches  thick,  eoncave  on  one  mde,  and 
coQvex  on  the  other,  and  generally  perforated. 

CHBMICAt     AND     SENSIBLE      PrOPBRTIBS      OF      CAMPHOR. 

Camphor  was  for  some  time  supposed  to  be  a  resin,  and*  was  so 
designated  by  the  Dublin  College,  but  chemists  are  now  agreed  that 
it  is  a  proximate  vegetable  principle,  mt  generia,  and  the  researches 
of  vegetable  chemists  have  ascertained  that  it  is  a  principle  found  in 
many  trees  and  shrubs  besides  those  from  which  the  camphor  of 
commerce  is  obtained,  as  from  the  roots  of  the  cinnammi,  cassia,  and 
sassafras  laurels;  from  many  of  the  verticillatae,  as  sage,  lavender, 
rosemary,  hyssop.  Sec, ;  from  the  roots  of  galangale,  sedoary,  ginger, 
&e. ;  and  Zea  describes  a  variety  of  camphor,  procured  from  a  tree 
in  South  America,  termed  Caratte  by  the  natives^  the  botanical 
characters  of  which  are  not  known,  and  from  the  bark  of  which  the 
camphor  exudes  in  the  form  of  tears.  An  artificial  camphor  may 
be  prepared  by  passing  muriatic  acid  gas  through  oil  of  turpentine* 
Pure  camphor  has  a  strong,  peculiar,  fragrant,  penetrating  odour^ 
and  a  bitter,  pungent,  aromatic  taste,  accoippanied.  with  a  sense  of 
ocHjInesa;  it  ia  white,  pellucid,  unctuous  to  the  touch,  and  friable  s 
breaking  with  a  shining,  foliated  fracture,  which  displays  a  crystal- 
line texture :  notwithstanding  its  friability  it  b  extremely  difficult  to 


*  Sm  Aikin's  Pictionaiy  of  CiMBiistry,  ia4  Thomion'i  Mat.  Med. 
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be  pulverised,  requiring  for  this  purpose  to  be  slightly  moistened 
^ith  alcohol.     It  is  lighter  than  water,  (sp.  gr.  0.0887)  and  is  ex- 
tremely volatile  ;  hence  it  should  be  kept  in  close  vessels,  otherwise 
it  loses  a  very  considerable  portion  of  its  bulk  and  weight  by  eva- 
poration, particularly  in  a  moist  atmosphere.    It  melts  at  a  tem- 
perature of  88°  (Fah'.),  boils  at  400^,  and  sublimes  in  close  vessels, 
crystallizing  unchanged  in  hexagonal  plates,  or,  according  to  Bfr. 
W.  Philips,  into  flat  octohedrons.     It  readily  ignites,  burning  with  a 
brilliant  flame,  and  giving  out  much  smoke  ;  it  is  very  sparingly  solu^ 
ble  in  water,  although  it  communicates  to  it  its  smell  and  pungency ; 
according  to  Cadet,  one  French  pint  of  water  dissolves  about  16  grs. 
of  camphor,  which  are  again  precipitated   by  pure   potass ;  *   the 
addition  of  carbonic  acid  gas  considerably  augments  the  solvent 
power  of  water  over  caniphor.f     Alcohol,  ether,  the  sulphuric  and 
nitric  acids  a  little  diluted,  and  the  muriatic,  strong  acetic,  and 
fluoric  acids  dissolve  camphor,  as  also  the  6xed  and  volatile  oils : 
it  is  separated,  unaltered,  from  these  solutions  by  the  addition  of 
water.     It  is  decomposed  by  the  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  form- 
ing artificial  tannin ;  and   by  repeated  distillation  with   nitric  acid, 
it  is  converted  into  camphoric  acid.      It  unites  with  the  hardest 
resinous  substances,  converting  them  into  soft,  tenacious  masses; 
the  alkalies  have  but  little  action  on  camphor ;  when  mixed  with 
clay  and  distilled  in  close  vessels,  it  is  decomposed  into  a  volatile 
oil  and  charcoal ;  I   from  this,  it  would  appear  to  diflTer  from  the 
essential  oils  only  in  containing  a  larger  proportion  of  carbon.    Dr. 
Thomson  gives  its  component   parts  as  folloWs:    carbon   6.375; 
hydrogen  1.260  ;  oxygen  1.000. 

Mkdical  Properties  and  Uses.  It  does  not  appear  that 
camphor  was  known  to  the  Greeks,  and  its  first  introduction  into 
Europe  is  ascribed  to  the  Arabians,  by  whom  it  was  called  Cafur,  or 
Canfur,  from  which  our  name  is  evidently  derived  .§  By  the  Arabian 
physicians  it  was  thought  to  possess  refrigerant  powers,  a  supposi- 
tion which  is  slill  a  subject  of  dispute.  Camphor  is  stimulant, 
diaphoretic  and  narcotic ;  its  stimulant  powers  however  are  very 
transitory,  and  are  followed  by  sedative  effects.  Dr.  Woodville 
seems  to  consider  it  a  direct  sedative:  '*  The  experiments  of 
Alexander,"  he  says,  "  who  found  that  his  pulse  was  lessened  ten 


*  Ann.  de  Cbimie,  Ixii.  132. 

f  Thomson's  Mmt  Med. 

X  According  to  Bouillon  la  Grange*  into  45.666  of  Tolatile  oil,  tod  M.571  of  diara»tl> 

)  ATioeona,  Strapioo,  Clusias  Erot.  245« 
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vibrafioBs  in  a  minute,  sufficiently  establish  its  sedative  character ; 
sod  though  some  instances  might  show  a  contrary  effect,  they  9rt 
socb  as  usually  occur  from  the  use  of  medicines  universally  ad- 
mitted to  he  the  most  powerful  of  this  class,  and  are  to  be  explained 
as  a  secondary  effect   upon   the    principle  of  a  reaction    in  the 
fvstem/     Camphor  has  been  much  used  in  fevers  of  all  kinds, 
particularly  those  of  the  typhoid  kind ;  in  low  nervous  fevers  atteoded 
with  delirium  and  watchfulness.  Dr.  Cullen  says  he  has  employed  it 
with  advantage  ;  in  putrid  fevers  it  has  been  much  resorted  to,  and 
on  this  head  Dr.  Cullen  says — "  from  the  very  remarkable  antiseptic 
powers  which  it  discovers  in  experiments  out  of  the  body,  it  is  very 
probable  that  when  thrown  into  the  body  in  large  quantities,  so  that 
at  least  its  more  subtile  parts  may  be  diffused  over  the  whole  system, 
it  may  be  expected  to  prodi^e  considerable  antiseptic  effects."     As 
a  stimulant  and  antiseptic  it  has  been  given  with  good  results,  bo\fa 
alone  and  as  an  adjunct  to  bark  and  opium,  in  cynanche  maligna, 
confluent  small-pox,  and  malignant  measles ;   in  the  treatment  of 
that  peculiar  and  very  malignant  fever  which  has  so  long  prevailed 
in  Dublin  and  other  parts  of  Ireland,  camphor  has  been  much  used, 
particularly  in  the  latter  stage  of  the  fever.     In  spasmodic  affections, 
as  hysteria,  epilepsy,  chorea,  asthma,  painful  menstruation,  hypo- 
chondria, &c.  camphor  has  been  found  eminently  useful.    Dr.  Cullen 
has  had   several  instances  of  a  paroxysm  of  epilepsy  which  was 
expected  in  the  night,  prevented  by  a  dose  of  camphor  at  bfKl-time, 
even  when  the  camphor  was  given  alone,  but  he  found  it  especially 
useful  when  given    in   conjunction  with   ammoniated  copper,  the 
sulphate,  or  the  the  flowers  of  zinc.     From  its  narcotic  and  anodyne 
effects,  which  are  produced  without  any  material  increaft  of  the 
pulse,  it  has  been  successfully  employed  to  allay  pain  and  irritation 
in  acute  rheumatism,  gonorrhoea,  gout,  pneumonia,  and  other  inflam- 
matory diseases,  as  mania  and  inflammatory  fevers ;   in  these  cases 
it  should  be  preceded  by  evacuations,  and  given  in  combination 
with  nitre  or  antimonials,  and  in  maniacal  cases  with  opium.     Dr. 
Callen  did  not  find  much  benefit  to  result  from  the  use  of  camphor 
in  nlania,   but  many  of  the  continental  physicians  have  recorded 
cases  in  which  it  has  been  attended  with  the  best  effects.     Camphor 
is  sometimes  given  to  obviate  the  irritating  effects  of  other  medicines, 
as  cantharides,  mezereon,  squill,  the  saline  preparations  of  mercury, 
and  drastic  purgatives ;   Dr.  Cullen  did  not  find  it  to  possess  this 
latter  property.     In  moderate  doses  camphor  operates  as  a  cordial, 
increasing  the  heat  of  the  body,  and  exhilarating  the  spirits ;   it 
likewise  softens  and  renders  fuller  the  pulse,  and  promotes  diapho* 
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reais:  in  larger  doses  it  allays  irritation  and  spasm,  abates  pain,  and 
induces  slefp.  The  proper  dose  of  camphor  seems  to  be  somewhat 
undefined  at  present;  in  this  country  it  has  been  rarely  gi?ea  to  the 
extent  of  3i.  In  immoderate  doses  it  has  been  found  to  produce 
vomiting,  vertigo,  delirium,  convulsions,  and  other  deleterious  effects. 
Dr.  Cullen,  (lowever,  notices  a  case  of  mania  under  the  care  of  Mr* 
Latta,  surgeon,  in  which  the  dose  of  camphor  was  gradually  increased 
to  above  sixty  grains  three  times  a  day,  without  any  untoward 
effecti^  and  by  which  the  cure  was  effected.  Dr.  Heberden  relates 
two  instances  in  which  camphor  seemed  to  occasion  stranguary ;  Dr. 
CuUen  conridefs  these  accidental  occurrences,  and  says  he  has 
"  employed  it  fifty  times,  even  in  large  doses,  without  ever  observing 
its  having  any  effect  upon  the  urinary  passages."  We  shall  now 
quote  what  Dr.  CuUen  says  on  the  subject  of  the  dose  of  this  sub* 
staobce.  *'  It  may  be  given  in  doses  of  very  different  quantities ;  and 
it  appears  to  me  from  many  trials,  that  doses  of  a  few  grains^ 
repeated  only  after  long  intervals,  have  hardly  any  effect  at  all,  and 
that  to  obtain  sensible  efl^cts  from  it,  it  must  either  be  given  in  laige 
doses,  not  under  that  of  twenty  grains,  or,  if  given  iq  small  doses* 
these  must  be  repeated  frequently  after  short  intervals.  To  what 
length  in  either  way  we  may  proceed  I  have  not  experience  enough 
to  determine  with  any  precision.  From  the  effects  of  two  scruples 
given  in  one  dose,  (in  a  case  narrated)  and  in  another  quoted  from 
Dr.  Hoffmann,  it  would  appear  that  such  doses  are  violent  and  dan- 
gerous, but  from  some  other  experiments  it  appears  that  larger  doses 
have  been  sometimes  given  with  impunity ;  and  when  it  is  given  in 
divided  doses,  it  appears  from  ColUn*s  experiments,  that  it  may  be 
given  to  the  quantity  of  a  drachm,  or  two  drachms  in  the  course  of 
a  day ;  and  in  one  of  his  experiments  it  was  given  to  the  quantity  of 
half  an  ounce.  It  is  probable  that  from  large  doses  only  consider- 
able effects  are  to  be  expected ;  and  as  it  appears  that  the  effects  of 
camphor  are  not  very  durable  in  the  body,  it  will  be  obvious  that  the 
repeated  and  long  continued  use  of  it  may  be  necessary  to  the  cnre 
of  several  diseases.**  We  shall  couchide  this  part,  an  important  one, 
of  our  subject,  by  offering  as  an  opinion  of  our  own,  that  much 
depends  on  the  state  of  the  system  at  the  time  the  medicine  is  ad- 
ministered ;  the  active  properties  of  camphor  evidently  reside  in  the 
highly  volatile  oil  which  is  one  of  its  components,  and  wAere  the 
capUlary  system  is  open,  and  a  diaphoresis  induced,  by  which  this 
volatile  substance  is  carried  off,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
the  dose  of  camphor  may  be  pushed  much  farther  than  when  the 
capillaries  are  closed,  as  in  the  dry  hot  state*  of  the  skin  which 
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accomptDies  seven!  febrile  disorders ;  aod  on  this  assumption  we 
wobM  recomiDend  the  use  of  the  warm  bath  where  deleterious  effects 
are  produced  bj  an  over-dose  of  this  substance.*  Camphor  taken 
iowardlj  by  birds,  or  quadrupeds,  as  rabbits,  dogs,  sheep,  &c.  to  the 
qosstity  of  a  drachm,  has  invariablj  been  found  to  produce  delete* 
rioss  effects.  In  some  experiments  upon  dogs,  M.  Defermon  found 
that  contraction  of  the  spleen  takes  place,  producing  a  rugose  ^p« 
petrance  of  its  surface,  and  a  movement  throughout  the  whole 

TJlCttS. 

At  a  k>cal  application  camphor  is  used  in  frictiona^  dissolved  in 
ofls,  alcohol,  or  acetic  acids,  for  allaying  rheumatic  and  muscular 
pains;  with  the  addition  of  laudanum  it  has  been  found  very  effica- 
cious when  rubbed  on  the  abdomen,  in  iatulcdt  colic,  dysentery, 
and  fisceral  inflammation  ;  as  a  collyrium  it  is  useful  in  ophthalmia, 
aod  dissolved  in  oil  as  an  injection  in  ardor  urinsB ;  in  tenesmus  occa- 
noncd  by  ascarides,  or  other  irritatiotfs  of  the  rectum,  it  has  been 
found  useful  as  an  enema.  "  A  pill  of  camphor  and  opium,  or  a 
solutioB  of  camphor  in  spirit  of  turpentine,  put  into  the  hollow  of  a 
carious  tooth,  affords  almost  immediate  relief  in  tooth  ache.  Twenty 
or  thirty  grains  of  camphor  added  to  a  common  poultice  and 
applied  to  the  perinaeum  allays  chordee  in  gonorrhcca/'f 

Camphor  should  be  given  in  a  state  of  very  minute  division,  other- 
wise it  is  apt  to  produce  pain  in  the  stomach ;  for  this  purpose  it 
ooght  to  be  well  triturated  in  a  mortar  with  some  dry  powder,  as 
sitre  or  sugar :  but  the  best  way  to  reduce  it  to  a  fine  powder  b  by 
the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  alcohol,  or  it  may  be  rubbed  up  with 
mnciiage  and  almond  emulsion  so  as  to  suspend  it  in  water,  and  this 
form  is  preferred  by  many  to  pills  or  boluses.  We  have  found  the 
Mutmra  Camphora  one  of  the  best  preparations,  where  the  camphor 
was  intended  to  act  merely  as  a  cordial  or  diaphoretic. 

OtL  Pp.    Acidum  Acetosum  Camphoratum,  E.  D. 
Emulaio  Camphorata,  £i 
Linimentum  Camphone,  L.  E»  D. 
'         Camphorae  Comp.  L. . 
'   Stfponis,  L.  E.  D. 
Mistura  Camphorae,  L.  D* 
Spiritua  Camphoras,  L.  E.D. 
Tinctura  Camphorae  Comp.  L.  E.  D. 


*  Opiui  if  reooauntiMled  u  the  belt  astidote  to  in  oTer-doie  of  cimpbor. 
t  TImmmb'i  Mat  Mtd. 
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EUPHORBIA  OFFICINARUM, 

Officinal Euphorhium  or  Spurge* 


Class  DoDEGANDRlA. — Order  Trigynia. 
Nat.  Ord.  Tricoocjb,  Linn.    Euphorbia^  Jnss. 

6bn.  Char*     Corolla  foar  or  five  petalled,  fixed  to  the  calyx. 
Calyx  one-leaved,  ventricose*     Capsule  tricoccous. 

Spec.  Char.    Aculeate,   oaked,  many  angled,    prickles   in 
pairs,  spreading,  equal. 


This  species  of  Euphorbia  is  a  perennial,  shruhby,  and  very  suc- 
culent plant.  It  is  a  native  of  Africa,  where  it  grows  in  great  abun- 
dance. This  plant  is  the  Aivifov  eCCpop0/ov  of  Dioscorides,  and 
derived  Its  name  from  Euphorbius,  physician  to  Juba,  King  of 
Lybia,  who  named  it,  in  honour  of  his  physician.  The  gequs  Eu- 
phorbia comprises  a  very  numerous  fi&mily  of  singular  plants,  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  and  twenty  f  species  of  which  are  cultivated 
in  our  botanic  gardens.  The  Euphorbia  Officinarum  was  first  cul- 
tivated in  this  country  about  the  year  1697. 

The  stem  of  this  plant  rises  to  about  five  feet  in  height,  is  simple 
or  branched  towards  the  top,  erect,  round  and  angled  or  furrowed, 
widi  eight  or  more  longitudinal  fissures ;  the  branches  are  destitute 
of  leaves,  and  go  off  first  horizontally  and  then  ascend;  are  more 
distinctly  angled  than  the  stem,  scolloped  and  furnished  with 
prickles,  which  are  everywhere  double ;  the  flowers  are  sessile,  on 
the  extremities- of  the  branches  at  each  pair  of  spines^  of  a  crim- 
son or  yellowish  colour ;  the  calyx  is  monophyllus,  bell-shaped,  per- 
sistent, and  cut  into  five  marginal  teeth :  the  petals  are  four,  turbi- 
nated, gibbous,  thick,  truncated,  and  attached  by  claws  to  the  mar- 


*  Fig.  a.  the  corolla  mignifiod.    6.  The  gennea  and  stjlet,  nagaifled.    c  Aa 
anUier,  magnified.    <f.  The  aJtjx,  magnified, 
t  Twelve  of  whioh  are  nativei  of  Britain. 
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gio  of  the  cdjx ;  the  fiUiBeiiHi'we  aboottwelie,  .te^iHary,  loogjar 
tbao  Um  petals^  and  tapport  globufanr  two-lobed  antheri ;  the  ger^ 
■oi  11  fouadjik,  Ihwe-lobed,  with  a  simple  abort  style,  crovmed 
with  three  spreadin^y  obtuse  stigmas ;  the  capivle  is  trkoccoiis^ 
dastic,  and  ceataios  three  roondish  seeds. 

The  Eiipbofbia  of  the  shops  is  the  oonerete  jaiee  of  this  plaat, 
ivhich  is  obtained  by  making  slight  incisions  in  At  branohes  with  a 
knife,  from  which  a  milky  jnice  esndes,  which  by  exposnre  to  th€ 
•ir.  soon  becomes  sofid.  We  are  told  by  Mr*  laokson,  that  in  tim 
lower  regions  of  Mount  Atlas  the  inhabitants  collect  the  gum  retiin^ 
wMeb  they  call  furkiune,  in  September.  The  quantity  yielded  b;^ 
the  pianCs  is  so  considerable  that  they  are  ent  only  once  in  four 
years,  the  produce  then  obtained  being  sniBeienito  supply  all  Europe 
for  that  ^oe  of  time.  The  recent  juice  is  so  corrosive  as  to  erode 
the  skin  wherever  it  toadies,  and  the  people  who  gather  it^  fM 
oMiged  to  tie  a  cloth  over  their  months  and  nostrils  to  protect  them 
from  the  acrid  dust  of  the  withered  branches*  We  are  Idd  by 
Bruce,  that  *'when  the  tree  grows  old,  the  branohes  wither,  and  in 
place  of  milk  the  inside  appears  to  be  full  of  powder,  which  is  so^ 
pungent,  that  the  small  dust  which  he  drew  upon  striking  a  withered 
braoch  seemed  to  threaten  to  make  him  sneese  to  death,  and  the 
touching  the  milk  with  bis  fingers,  excoriated  them  as  if  scalded 
with  boiling  water.*' 

The  Euphorbia  imported  into  Europe,  however,  is  the  produce  of 
leveral  species  of  this  plant,  many  of  which  furnish  a  similar  juice- 
to  the  one  we  have  described,  among  which  are  the  Euphorbia  Anti*^ 
quorum  and  Euphorbia  Canariensis  of  Wildenow.  ' 

Sensible  and  Chemical  Propbrties,  &c.  Euphorbium  is 
brought  to  us  immediately  from  Barbary,  in  packages  containing  fron^ 
100  lo  ISO  lbs.  weighti  It  is  in  small  drops  of  an  inregulirr  form,  of  »' 
pale  yellow  colour  externally,  but  somewhat  white  within,  and  breaks 
easily  between  the  fingers.  It  is  inodorous ;  when  first  chewed  it 
has  UUle  taste,  but  soon  gives  a  very  acrid,  burning  sensation  to  the 
month  and  fauces^,  which  is  very  permanent.  It  is  soluble  in  ether, 
alcohol,  oil  of  turpentine,  oil  of  almonds,  and  partially  so  in  acids' 
aiid  alkalies.  When  the  ethereal  tincture  Is  evaporated  ow  water,  it 
leaveaoQ  tlie  side  of  the  glass  a  pettlcle  of  transparent  resitfi  seiem-^ 
blmg  an-  oflieinal  plaister.  When  triturated  with  water  it  rendera  it 
milky,  but-  only  one  part  in  sevei^  of  the  Euphorbia  is  dissolved^ 
Alcohol  takes  up  about  one  part  in  four,  and  forms  a  clear  straw- 
coloured  solution,  which  is  rendered  milky  by  the  addition  of  water. 
It  bums   with  an  agreeable  smell  and  a  bright  llanie ;  its  specific 
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gravity  is  1.1S4*  Braconnet*  makes  100  parts  of  Euphorbivm  to 
contain  37.0  of  resin,  19.0  wax,  20.6  malate  of  lime,  vhicfa  was 
mistaken  for  gum,  2.0  malate  of  potass,  6.0  wafer,  13.6  woody 
inatter,  and  3.0  loss. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Euphorhiam  is  powerfslty 
cathartic  and  emetic,  hence  it  was  formerly  given  as  a  hydngogue 
in  dropsies,  ^c.  but  its  effects  are  so  violent,  even  when  exhibited  in 
smalt  doses,  that  it  is  now  very  seldom  given  internally*  It  is  also  a 
powerful  errhine,  but  requires  dilution,  for  if  used  alone  its  action 
is  so  violent  as  to  produce  ipflammation  and  hsemorrhage.  When 
properly  diluted  with  starch  or  some  other  inert  powder,  and  used 
with  discretion,  it  has  been  found  an  excellent  errhine  in  lethargy, 
deafnessi  paralysis,  amaurosis,,  p^lfv,  &c. 

Pai$onou$  EffecU^  .  Euphorbium  is  ranked  by  toxieologists, 
among  the  acrid  poisons.  Orfila  made  many  experiments  on  dogs 
to  ascertain  the  effects  of  Euphorbium  on  the  animal  economy,  and 
from  th^ni^has  drawn  the  following  conclusions :  First,  That  Euphor* 
bium  exerts  a  local  action  extremely  violent,  capable  of  producing 
acute  inflammation.  Secondly,  That  its  fatal  effects  depend  rather  on 
sympathetic  irritation  of  the  nervous  system  than  on  its  ab^orptioo* 
Thirdly,  That  it  acts  on  the  human  species  as  on  dogs. 

In  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1760,  a  case  is  recorded  of 
a  Mrs.  Willis,  who  took  by  mistake  two  ounces  of  the  tincture  of 
Euphorbium,  prepared  with  two  drachms  of  camphor  and  two  of 
Euphorbium  to  two  ounces  of  rectified  spirit.  Immediately  after 
she  experienced  a  violent  suffocation,  attended  with  a  burning  pain 
in  the  mouth  and  stomach  ;  large  draughts  of  warm  water  were  im- 
mediately exhibited,  which  produced  copious  vomiting ;  the  burning 
pain  at  the  stomach  continuing,  she  was  ordered  to  drink  <hI  and 
water  alternately ;  the  vomiting  continuing,  an  ounce  of  ipecacu* 
anha  wine  was  administered,  which  produced  copious  evacnatioa 
from  the  stomach  and  bowels,  after  which  an  opiate  and  mild  dilu- 
ents soon  produced  tranquility.  The  violent  effects  produced  by  the 
tincture  of  Euphorbium  in  this  case  must  be  partly  attributed  to  the 
camphor. 

Many  other  species  of  Euphorbia  are  equally  violent  in  thrir 
effects,  viz.  Euphorbia  Antiquorum,  Euphorbia  Palustris,  Eopbor- 
bin  Hibema,  Euphorbia  Characias,  Euphorbia  Amygdaloides^  En- 
pborbia  Caaariensis,  Euphorbia  Verrucosa^  Euphorbia  Pl«tipbyUos» 


*  AawUes  de  Chinie,  Ixtiii.  44* 
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Exiqiia,  Eophorbia  Maoritanica,   Eopboibia  Nerifblifl, 

rbia  E^h.    We  are  told  by  Scapali,  that  this  last 

ced  death  Id  a  womaa,  in  half  an  hour  after  ahe  had 

ty  grains  of  the  root.    The  same  author  witnessed 

Sith  to  follow  the  application  of  Euphorbia  Esula  to 

species  of  Euphorbia  have  also  been  used  niedi« 

'phorbia  Ipecacuanha,  which,  in  doses  of  from 

»nty  grains,  generally  profes  emetic,  and  acts 

xe.     The  Euphorbia  Coroltata  is  a  pretty 

doses  of  from  five  to  ten  grains,  double  the 

•    The  juice  of  the  Euphorbia  Helioscopia 

4on  for  destroying  warts.    The  seeds  of  the 

emetic,  and   have  been  proposed  as  a 

a,    and  the  oil  expressed  from  them  it 

erbium  (the  gum  resin.) 


SIUM  NODIFOLIUM. 

Procumbent  Water  Parsnip.^ 


Clou  Pentandria.— Ordkr  Digynia. 
Nai.  Ord.  Umbbllatje. 

Cbk.  Char.    Fruit  snb-ovate,  striated.     Iniwlucre   many 
leaved.    Petak  cordate. 

Spec.  C0AR.    Leave$  unequally  pinnate,    l^fiets  serrated. 
^M&ib  axillary,  sessile. 


1^18  perennial  indigenous  plant  is  common  in  rivers,  fens,  and 
Pitches,  flowering  in  July  and  August.    The  root  is  long,  creeping. 


^ig*  0. 1  flower,  magnified.    6.  Tiie  gemen  tod  Bt5let. 
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and  soppKed  with  oofnerous  fibres  f  the'  Bfteni  is  pfoeiiiiit>^»  tUiik;* 
joioCed^  succuleoti  scored^  branchedi  and  seldom  9zqeeds  a  foot  ia. 
length  ;  the  leaves  are  pianale,  consisting  of  tbnse  imt  four  pairs  of 
pinnas  terminated  by  an  odd  one  ^  the  pinns  are  ovale^  poiated» 
s^rrated^  and  sessile;  the  flowers  are  produced  ip  solitary,  asiUary 
umbels,  which  are  composed  of  from  five  to  nine  uiabdleU ;  the 
general  iovolucrum  is  composed  of  one  leaf  when  present,  but  it  b 
frequently  altogether  wanting;  the  inyolucel  consisto  of- five  or, 
apwep.  pointed  concave  feaflets,  the  length  of  the  pedioels ;  the  co- 
rolla is  composed  of  five  white  petals^  which  are  bevt  inwafds  at 
their  apices;  the  filaments  are  slender,  longer  than  the  corolli^  and 
furnished  with  roundish  anthers ;  the  germ^n  is  small,  placed  be- 
neath the  corolla,  and  supports  two  slender  reflexed  s(yles,  termi- 
qate^  by  blunt  stigmas;  the  fruit  is  oyate^  fmHK  <^d  divirible 
i^to  two  seeds,  which  are  flat  on  one  side,  on  the  other  ^oavex  and 
scored. 

This  plant  does  not  possess  any  particular  sensible  properties, 
and  its  medical  Virtues  are  also  said  to  be  very  trivial ;  but  although 
it  is  now  but  little  used,  we*have  the  testimony  of  former  writers  ia 
favour  of  its  efficacy,  in  a  V4riety  of  disorders,*  particularly  as  aa 
antiscorbutic,  and  in  cutaneous  eruptions  and  tumours  of  the  lym- 
phatic 3ystem.  We  are  told  by  Dr.  Withering,  (hat  a  young  lady  sis 
years  old,  was  cured  of  an  obstinate  cutaneous  disease,  by  taking 
three  large  spooofub  of  the  juice  twice  a  day  ;  and  he  further  says, 
**  I  have  repeatedly  given  to  adults  three  or  four  ounces  every  morn- 
ing in  similar  complaints  with  the- greatest  advantage/'  It  is  not 
nauseous,  and  children  take  it  readily  if  mixed  with  milk,  in  doses 
of  three  or  four  ounces,  it  neither  aiSiects  the  head,  the  stomach,  nor 
the  bowels. 

The  juice  may  be  given  to  children  in  doses  of  from  one  to  three 
table  ^pooQBfui  once  or  twice  a  day ;  dos^  for  adults,  three  or  four 
ounces  every  morning.  ' 

Off.         The  Herb. 
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DORSTENIA  CONTRAJERViE. 

ContrtgervaJ^ 


Clou  AIoN<B(3iA.~Ori2er  Dundria. 

Nat.  Ord.  SCABRiBiE,  Linn.    Urtic£»  Juu. 

GsN.  Char.  Reeeptack  commoD,  one-leafed,  fleshy,  in 
which  solitary  seeds  are  placed  an  sockets  without  attach- 
ment 

Sfbc.  Cff ar.  Leaves  irregnlarly  laciniated,  serrated.  Scapes 
rooted.     Receptacles  qoadraDgnlar. 


This  perennial  plant  is  a  native  of  Sonth  America,  and  some  of 
tile  West  India  islands.  Nichobs  Monardus  (above  two  centuries  ago) 
if  the  first  author  who  mentions  this  plant,  the  roots  of  which  he  says» 
sre  called  by  the  Spanish  Indians  Contrajerva,  signifying  an  antidote 
to  poison.  We  are  told  by  Ciusius,  that  he  received  some  roots  from 
Sir  Francis  Drake,  which  were  brought  from  Peru,  where  they  were 
highly  valued*  and  supposed  to  counteract  the  effects  of  every  kind 
of  poison.  It  is  not  improbable,  but  the  roots  which  are  imported 
into  Europe  are  the  produce  of  several  species  of  Dorstenia  ;  for 
we  are  told  by  Dr.  Houston,  that  the  officinal  contriyerva  is  the 
root  of  the  Dorstenia  HouBtonia^  and  Dorstenia  Drakena.t 

The  root  is  fusiform,  knotty,  branching,  furnished  with  many 
fibres,  externally  brown,  and  internally  whitish ;  the  leaves  are  irre- 
gularly formed,  being  lobed  or  dentated,  and  placed  upon  long 
radical  footstalks,  which  are  winged  towards  the  leaves ;  the  lobes 
are  veined,, serrated,  and  pointed;  the  stems  are  simple  scapes, 
which  rise  about  four  inches  in  height,  and  each  supports  an  irregu- 
lar, quadrangular,  fleshy  receptacle,  which  contains  the  parts  of 
fructification  ;  the  flowers  are  scarcely  conspicuous,  but  are  found 
to  be  male  and  female,  closely  situated  together,  immersed  in  the  re- 


^-Iig,a.   mpaitioo  of  tke  reoeptaole,  magnified ,  ihewiiig  the  tnale  and  fenale 
floten,    *.  A  seed, 
t  Vide  Claaioa  Eiot.  p.  311.     Phil.  Trans.  No.  421,  p.  195. 
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ceptac1e>  and  occupying  the  whole  of  its  disc ;  the  former  consists  o€ 
two  slender. short  filaments,  with  yellow  anthers;  the  latter  of  a 
roundish  germen,  supporting  a  single  style,  terminated  by  an  obtiue 
stigma ;  the  capsule^  when  ripe,  possesses  an  elastic  power,  by  whicb 
the  seeds  are  thrown  out  with  considerable  force. 

Sensible  Qualities.  &c.  Contrajer?a  root  has  a  peculiar  bat 
not  unpleasant  odour,  its  taste  is  bittc;r,  when  chewed  it  heats  the 
mouth,  and  leaves  a  pretty  lasting  impression  on  the  tongue;  these 
qualities  it  preserves  when  dried  and  reduced  to  a  state  of  powder* 
The  watery  infusion  is  of  a  brown  colour,  with  the  taste  of  the  root;  iC 
is  not  altered  by  sulphate  of  iron  ;  the  watery  decoction  is  of  a  dark 
red  brown,  and  very  mucilaginous.  The  alcoholic  tincture  reddens 
vegetable  blues,  is  not  altered  by  sulphate  of  iron,  but  b  precipi- 
tated by  water,  and  on  the  spirit  being  distilled  off,  leaves  a  rather 
acrid  resin,  with  the  taste  of  the  root. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Contn^rva  ii  a  gentle 
stimulant  diaphoretic  and  tonic,  and  is  frequently  given  in  exanthe-* 
matous  diseases,  typhus,  dysentery,  and  in  some  kinds  of  diaithcea. 
It  is  also  a  useful  remedy  in  rheumatism,  both  chronic  and  acute, 
in  fevers  attending  the  dentition  of  weak  infants,  and  to  women  after 
their  accouchement.* 

Off.         The  Root. 

Off.  Pp.  Pnlvis  Contrajervas  Compositus,  L, 


CROTON  ELUTERIA. 

Elutheria  Crotop. 


Clou  MoNCBCiA.— Orcbr  Monadblphia. 
Nat  Ord.  Tricoccjb,  Linn.    Euphorbijb,  Jmm. 


*  TIm  late  Sir  Rd.  Croft  nfatUjr  preicribed  the  ooupoond  powder  of  oODfraJars  n 
eombbatioii  wiUi  ether  and  oinoamon  water,  in  preference  to  the  antiqoated  ipennaoeli 
draoght.    We  have  foUowed  hie  praotiee  with  the  moft  deeifire  advantage  to  onr  pa* 
tienta  \  the  ahove  oombinaliop  generallj  relieTiDg  the  ailet-palafl,  and  praBotiofJE«|^ 
diaphoreeis.— £if. 
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Gen.  Char.    Male*    Cabft  cylindrical,  fite-tootk^.     Oh 
roUa  five-petalled.    Siammia  ten  to  fifteen* 

Female.      Calyx  many-leaved.     Corolla  none* 
SiylB$  three,  bifid.     CqpMule  three-celled.    Seed  one. 

Spec.  Char.    Leaves  ovate,    lanceolate,  entire,  ander*stde 
downy.    Stem  arborescent. 


This  tree  b  a  native  of  the  Bahama  Islaods,  it  has  also  been 
fouad  in  Jamaica,  by  Dr.  Wright.  It  was  first  introduced  into 
Britain  about  the  year  1748,  by  Mr.  P.  Miller,  who  says, ''  this  plant 
will  live  throogh  the  winter  in  an  airy  glass  case,  without  artificial 
beat,  bat  in  that  situation  should  have  very  little  water  in  winter,  for 
the  plant  abounds  with  a  milky  juice  like  the  Euphorbia,  so  must  at 
so  season  of  the  year  have  too  much  wet ;  it  may  be  propagated  by 
catting,  during  the  summer  season." 

This  tree  seldom  exceeds  twenty  feet  in  height,*  the  stem  divides 
bto  numerous  branches  towards  the  top,  and  is  covered  with  a 
brownish  smooth  bark  ;  the  young  branches  when  broken,  ooze  out 
a  thick  balsamic  liquor ;  the  leaves  are  entire,  ovate  or  cordate,  lan« 
ceolate,  and  somewhat  elongated  towards  the  apex,  on  the  upper 
side  of  a  br%ht  green,  and  stand  alternately  on  footstalks ;  the 
flowers  are  in  axillary  and  terminal  racemes ;  the  calyx  is  divided 
into  five  ovate  leaflets ;  the  petals  are  five,  whitish,  oblong,  obtuse,  and 
spreading ;  the  female  flowers  are  composed  of  a  roundish  germen^ 
supporting  three  bifid  spreading  styles,  terminated  by  obtuse  stig* 
mata ;  the  male  flowers  have  ten  subulate  filaments,  supporting  erect, 
compressed  anthers ;  the<:apsole  is  superior, globular,  rough,  marked 
vith  six  furrows,  and  divided  into  three  cells,  containing  a  solitary 
oval  shining  seed» 

The  tree  we  have  described,  is  now  generally  believed  by  bota- 
aists  to  be  the  species  which  supplies  the  casearilla  bark  of  the  shops, 
althongh  the  London  College  refers  it  to  the  Croton  Casearilla  of 
liansens,  the  bark  of  which,  according  to  Dr.  Wright,  has  none  of 
the  sensible  qualities  of  casearilla :  but  it  is  very  probable,  that  the 
casearilla  bark  may  be  the  produce  of  various  species  of  Clutia.f 
Casearilla  bark  is  imported  into  Europe  chiefly  from  the  Bahama 


*  la  thU  oooDtrj  it  teldom  eseeeds  three  or  foor  feet  ia  height.    If iller^e  Gtrd. 
Diet, 
t  ThJetree  is  the  Clatia  Elatheria  of  lit 
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Hiatids,. where  it. forms  a  priiicipal  export;-  it^comflb' pabked  id 
chests  and  bales;  and  coosists  of  pieces  In  quills,  from  six  to  eight 
iaches  long,  and  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  covered 
with  a  thin  whitish  epidermis. 

Sbnsiblb  and  Chemical  Qualities,  Ac.  Cascarilla  bark 
14  wann,  aromatic,  spicy,  and  somewhat  bitter,  the  bitteniess  iiw 
creasing  as  it  is  chewed.  The  colour  of  the  inside  of  the  pieces  is  a 
reddish  cinnamon  hue ;  they  break  with  a  clpse  fracture  and  short. 
It  takes  fire  readily  and  bum*  vividly,  •  but  when  taken  from  the  fire 
or  candle  it  soon  goes  out,  and  emits  a  very  grateful  odour,  resem- 
bling musk  or  amber.  The  watery  infusion  is  of  a  reddisli  brown, 
fragrant,  bitter,  and  becomes  of  a  darker  brown  with  sulphate  of 
iron.  It  gives  out  its  active  constituents  com])letely  to  proof  spirit; 
thirty  pounds  of  bark  yield  nearly  sixteen  ounces  of  essential  oil.^ 
Ether  takes  up  one  and  a  half  part  in  ten,  and  when  evaporated  on 
the  surface  of  water,  leaves  a  thick  pellicle  of  bitter  resin.  Accord- 
ing to  the  analysis  of  Tromsdorff,  it  contains  18  per  cent'of  muci- 
lage, and  bitter  principle,  15  of  resin,  1.5  of  volatile  oil,  1  of  water, 
and  64.5  of  woody  fibre. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Cascarilla  bark  is  both  tonic 
and  aromatic.  It  was  first  introduced  into  practice  by  Professor  Stts* 
ser,  in  the  year  1690,  who  recommended  it  as  a  powerful  diuretic 
and  carminative,  having  used  it  with  success  in  calculous,  phthisical, 
scorbutic,  and  other  complaints.  Soon  afterwards  it  was  sold  in 
Germany  as  a  species  of  Peruvian  bark,  and  was  much  used  by  the 
German  physicians  in  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers  with  great 
Access ;  but  although  its  virtues  have  been  much  over-roted  as  a 
febrifuge,  yet  its  tonic  and  astringent  powers  are  not  inconsiderable, 
itnd  it  has  been  successfully  employed  in  dyspepsia,  and  debility  of  the 
digestive  organs,  in  the  latter  stage  of  dysentery  and  diarrhoea ;  it 
may  also  be  given  with  much  advantage  in  most  cases  requiring  the 
aid  of  a  gentle  tonic  and  corroborant.  The  late  Dr.  Underwood  re^ 
commended  it  in  the  gangrenous  thrush  of  infants.  It' may  be  given 
in  substance,  (powdered)  from  fifteen  grains  to  one  drachm  several 
times  a  day ;  or  in  infusion,  one  ounce  bruised,  to  one  pint  of  boiling 
water,  of  which  a  wine-glassful  may  be  taken  three  times  a  day. 
It  is  abo  given  ih  the  form  of  extract  and  tbicture. 

Off.  The  Bark. 

Off.  Pp.    Extractum  Cascarillae,  D.' 

Infusum  Cascarith?,  L.         ' 
. .  TtncUira  CaaeariUfle,  L.  D.   .  > 

•  Graj's  Elemelilf.  •         •     " 
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MENISPERMUM  PALMATUM. 

Piilmatcd  Menispermum* 


Class   DkECIA. —  Ord,  DODECANDRIA. 
A'fl/,  Ord.   MENlSPERMEiE. 

CcN.  Char. — Male.     Calyx  two-k^ved.     Petals  four  or  six 
exterior,  ei^bt  interior    Stamens  sixteen. 

Female.  Corolla  similar  to  that  of  the  male. 
Stamens  eight,  sterile.  Germens  two  or  three.  Berries  one- 
seeded. 


This  species  of  Cocculus  is  a  native  of  the  eastern  part  of 
southern  Africa ;  it  has  been  ascertained,  that  it  grows  naturally, 
and  in  great  abundance  inland,  about  fifteen  or  twenty  miles,  in 
the  thick  forests  about  Oibo  and  Mosambique,  on  the  Zanquebar 
coast  of  Africa.  This  discovery  we  owe  to  M.  J.  F.  Fortin,  a 
French  gentleman,  settled  at  Madras,  who  brought  to  that  place, 
from  Mosambique,  in  September  180l>,  an  entire  offset,  (from 
die  main  root)  of  a  larger  size  than  usual,  from  which  a  plant 
was  raised  in  Dr.  Anderson's  garden,  at  Madras;  but  the  genus 
could  not  be  determined  for  want  of  female  flowers.  From  a 
drawing  in  the  possession  of  the  Linna^an  Society,  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained to  be  of  the  natural  order  Menispermeae ;  but,  as  it  was  a 
male  plant  only,  the  genus  and  species  were  undetermined  until  they 
were  fixed  by  De  Candolle.  Dr.  Berry  drew  up  the  following 
character  of  the  male  plant,  but  the  female  plant  has  not  yet  been 

described.! 

The  root  is  perennial,  ramose,  and  bears  fusiform  tubers ;  the 
steins  are  annual,  withering  at  the  end  of  seven  months ;  voluble, 
simple,  round,  hairy,  and  about  the  thickness  of  a  goose-quill ;  the 
leaves  are  £ve-*lobed,  and  five-nerved,  with  entire,  acuminate  lobes, 
and  stand  upon  round  hairy  petioles,  shorter  than  the  leaves ;  the 
male  0owers  .are  in  axillary^  solitary,  compound  racemes,  bearing 


m 

*  Fig.  a.  the  root.    b.  A  flower,  (greatly  mftgDifted.    c.   A  br^otea.    d*  A  stameo^ 
(both  the  last  magnified.) 
t  Atiatic  Reaearcbes,  vol.  x. 
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partial,  hairy,  alternate  peduncles,  with  sessile  flowers;  and  lan- 
ceolate, ciliated  deciduous  brae  teas ;  the  calyx  is  hexaphyllons^  with 
three  exterior,  and  three  interior  leaflets,  equal,  oblong,  obtnse, 
and  glabrous ;  the  corolla  is  composed  of  six  minute  petals,  which 
are  oblong,  obtuse,  concave,  and  fleshy ;  the  stamens  are  six,  a  little 
longer  than  the  corolla ;  the  anthers  are  four-lobed  and  four^celled ; 
there  is  no  pistillum. 

Calumba  root  is  the.  staple  export  of  the  Portuguese  from  Mozsm* 
biqne ;  and,  from  the  quantity  exported,  it  is  not  a  little  remaffcsM# 
that  the  place  of  growth  should  have  been  so  long  unknown,  or 
doubtful  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  roots  are  dug  up  in  March, 
bot  the  offsets  only  are  taken.  Soon  after  they  are  dug  up,  they  are 
cut  into  slices,  atnug  on  cords,  and  hung  up  to  dry  in  the  shade; 
when  sufficiently  dry,  they  bftak  short,  and  are  then  deeaaed  food, 
bni,  when  they  are  soft  and  of  a.  dark  eokmr,  their  quality  is  con* 
sidered  bad,  and  not  marketable.  The  diied  root  »  bronght  to  this 
country  packed  in  bags,  or  cases.  It  is  in  transverse  sactiooa»  fe- 
nerally  about  one-third  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  from  one  to  two 
inches  in  diameter.* 

Sensible  and  Chbmical  Properties.  Calomba  root  is 
bitter,  and  slightly  aromatic ;  it  breaks  with  a  starchy  fracture,  and 
Is  easily  pulverized ;  when  chewed,  it  softens  and  nearly  dissolves  in 
the  mouth.  Its  smell  is  weak,  with  a  very  slight  aromatic  odour. 
Boiling  water  takes  up  about  one-third  of  its  weight,  the  inftision 
has  the  sensible  qualities  of  the  root ;  it  is  not  altered  by  sulphate 
of  iron,  nitrate  of  silver,  corrosive  sublimate,  nor  by  emetic  tartar ; 
but  it  is  copiously  precipitated  by  acetate  of  lead,  tincture  of  nnt- 
galls,  lime  water,  and  yellow  cinchona  bark.  It  gives  out  its  virtues 
also  to  alcohol,  and  proof  spirit,  but  the  latter  is  the  best  men- 
struum. It  afllbrds  an  essential  oil,  ^y  repeated  distillation  with  water ; 
the  remaining  decoction  yields  malate  and  sulphate  of  lime.  M. 
Planche  obtained  from  this  root  one-third  its  weight  of  starch,  a 
yellow  bitter  ream,  and  a  large  proportion  of  a 'substance  whkh  re- 
sembled animal  matter. 

Medical  Peopbrties  and  Uses.  Calomba  root  is  considered 
a  powerful  antiseptic  and  tonic,  and  also  to  possess  some  astringent 


*  W«  are  told  that  the  root  of  white  brjooj,  tu^  with  tbo  tiaetus  of  eduibs, 
haa  hooB  aot  oafireqaoDtlj  aahititotad  hr  thia  root. 
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properties ;  henee,  it  is  reoodiniciided  in  diairhtta,*  cholera  mor* 
bu,  geneFsl  debility,  and  in  certain  stages  of  phthisis;  it  has  also 
bees  found  usefol  in  allaying  nenroas  irritability,  for  strengthening 
tbe  digestive  oiyans,  and  for  aUaying  the  nansea  and  vomiting  which 
accofflpeny  pregnancy,  and  in  the  low  stage  of  puerperal  fcTcr.f 
It  ii  alio  an  excellent  temedy  in  dyspepsia*  Calmnba  root  may  be 
pfea  in  powder,  in  doses  cf  ftom  fifteen  to  thirty  grains,  three  or 
four  ttmes  a  day ;  or  in  the  form  of  infusion,  either  alone,  or  in  com- 
binstioa  with  aromatics,  opiates,  nentral  or  alkaline  salts,  according 
to  drcamstsnces. 

Off.         Tbe  Root. 

Off..  Pp.  Infttsum  Calnmbae,  L.  E^ 

Tinctnra  CalnmbSp  L.  E.  D. 


VITIS  VINIFERA. 

The  Vtne.X 


Clou  Pektandria. — Ord.  Monooymia. 
Nai.  Ord.  Hbderacbjb,  Ltnn.  Vitis,  Jaiss. 

6bn.  Char.     Petals    cohering    at  the  apex,    shrifdling. 
B$ny  fire-sided,  superior. 

Spic.  Char.    Leave$  sinuous^  lobed,  serrated. 


Ths  records  of  the  Vine  are  as  ancient  as  the  records  of  the  worid 
itielf,  and  Its  well  known  produce,  wine,  Keems  to  have  been  coeval 
with  tbe  cultivation  of  the  fruit,  since  we  read  in  the  Mosaic  history, 
that  "  Noah  began  to  be  an  husbandman,  and  he  planted  a  vineyard. 


*  Bj  tk«  MtiTW  of  Hofltmliiqae,  md  tlfo  by  those  at  t  renoto  dittiace,  tfib  reot 
>*  eoBiidend  ftlnoit  a  ipceifio  for  eveiy  diiorder  of  loog  itttidiiiSt  b«t  auiro  oope* 
<i«Uj  for  dyMBtori  and  ▼cnefeal  diaoidort. 

t  Vide  DeuDu's  Introdiiotion  to  Midwifeijr  toI.  u.  p.  594. 

t  Vig;  0,  the  eorolla,  mognified.  6.  A  mafnified  aather*  c.  Flowen  of  the  aata- 
r  Mze. 
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And  he  <draiik  of  llie  wiiie  and  was  drimkeQ*"*  This  is  if  le  irot  mefl- 
tiod  Biade  of  itlie  ^ioe  in  Holy  Wnt;  iMit  from  the  ciicu instance  of 
Noah  plaating  a  Tioeyard  immediately  after  the  waters  had  subsided, 
We  may  conclude  that  the  w'me  was  an  object  of  cuHure  in  the  anti- 
delavian  world.  To  give  to  the  vine  ''  a  local  habitation  aad  a 
mune^''  cannot  diereftire  be  a  tisk  of  diliiciilty.  The  land  of  Ca- 
naan, a  tract  of  couatry  lying  between  the  Medilerranean  Sea  tnd 
the  mountains  of  Arabia,  and  extending  from  Egypt  to  PlKBaicia, 
\ms  probably  the  first  distriet  where  the  vine  was  regulariy 
cultivated  ;t  and  we  may  conclude  that  it  was  very  s<KMi  intro- 
duced into  the  neighbouring  country  of  Egypt,  if,  indeed,  we 
may  not  consider  it  as  indigenous  to  the  northern  parts  of  Asia 
and  Africa.  The  precise  time  of  its  introduction  into  Europe 
is  a  matter  of  more  uncertainty  3  but  as  the  colonies  which  Cadmus 
carried  into  Thebes  in  Boetia,  were  descended  from  the  Canaanites, 
as  were  also  the  first  settlers  in  'Sicily,  Sardinia,  Malta,  Cyprus,} 
Corfu,  and  Gades,  or  Cadiz,  we  may  conclude  that  the  introductioD 
of  the  vine  into  Spain,  Greece,  avd  Italy;  took  place  at  a  very  early 
period,  if,  which  is  not  improbable,  it  was  not  also  of  indigenous 
growth  in  the  southern  parts  of  Europe.  We  know,  however,  that 
among  the  Romans,  even  nearly  to  the  time  of  Lucullus,  wine  was 
so  scarce  that  they  were  seldom  able  to  regale  themselves  with  it ; 
very  little'  was.  a^  this  time  raised  in  Italy,  and  forego  wine  was  so 
dear  that  it  was  rarely  produced  at  entertainments,  and  even  when  it 
was,  it  was  only  as  a  cordial.  But  in  the  seventh  century,  as  Rome 
extended  her  conquests,  augmented  her  wealth,  and  with  it  her 
luxury,  wines  became  an  object  of  particular  attention,  lo  the  tine 
of  Vespasian,  France  was  famous  for  its  vineyards :  the  whole  pro- 
vince of  Narbonne  was  then  covered  with  vines,  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  wine  was  exported  from  thence  into  Italy.  Gaul,  which 
during  Caesar's  expedition  had  not  a  single  vineyard,  had  numbers  in 
the  time  of  Strabo.  The  culture  of  the  vine  in  England  may  be 
traced  to  a  very  early  period,  and  was  formerly  very  common;  its 
introduction  is  ascribed  to  the  Romans,  and  it  is  mentioned  by  Bede 
as  early  as  the  eighth  century.  We  find  from  Doomsday  book,  that 
wine  was  made  in  England  during  a  period  preceding  the  conquest ; 


mt^n—mF^ 


*  Geaetis,  chap.  !x.  20  tn^  21. 

t  Tlut  district  has  gone  bj  the  sncoessif  e  names  of  Palestine,  th«  Land  of  Itmd, 
Jadah,  and  the  Holj  Land,  and  now  forms  a  part  of  Asiatic  Tarkejr. 

}  This  island  was  celebrated  at  a  very  early  period  both  (or  the  qaaatltj  of  its  wiae» 
and,  as  it  still  is,  for  its  superior  qaalitj. 
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aod  after  the  conquest  the  Bishop  of  Ely  appears  to  have  reodved 
ifcne  or  four  tuns  of  wine  annually  as  tjthes  from  the  pfodaoe  of 
wncyanis  in  his  diocese ;  indeed,  so  femous  was  this  part  of  England 
for  its  vines,  that  in  the  earlier  period  of  our  history  the  Isle  of  Ely* 
was  called  by  the  Normans  the  Isle  of  Vines.    A  plot  of  ground  in 
London,  which  now  forms  East  Smithfield  and  some  of  the  adjoin- 
Qig  streets',  was  withheld  from  the  religious  houses  within  Aldgateby 
four  successive  constables  of  the  Tower,  in  the  reigns  of  Rufus» 
Henry,  lind  Stephen,  and  converted  by  them  into  vineyards  for 
their  own  emolument.    The  County  of  Qloucester  is  -  particulariy 
leeoBunended  by  Malmesbury,  in  the  twelfth  century,  as  excelling  the 
rest  of  the  kingdom  in  the  number  and  quality  of  its  vineyards ;  and 
we  find  frequent  mention  of  a  tythe  of  wine  being  taken  in  Kent^ 
Sony,  and  other  counties.    At  the  present  day  grapes  can  scarcely 
be  considered  an  article  of  cultivation  in  England.     Although  the 
vine  is  usually  found  in  the  green-houses  of  the  wealthy,  to  supply 
the  luxuries  of  the  table,  its  general  cultivation  for  the  purposes  of 
wine  no  longer  exists ;  the  climate  appearing  no  longer  congenial 
to  the  growth  or  ripening  of  this  delicious  fruit.  The  vines  which  are 
now  raised  in  the  open  air  produce  a  fruit,  not  only  poor  in  quality  in 
the  most  fevourable  seasons,  but  requiring  more  than  the  present 
avenge  degree  of  summer  heat  to  bring  them  to  any  kind  of  matu- 
rity.   This  fact,  among  others,  has  induced  many  to  think  that  the 
dimate  of  this  country  has  undergone  a  progressive  diminution  of> 
temperature.    The  vine  may  at  present  be  considered  a  native  of 
most  of  the  temperate  climates  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe, 
and  Asia,  Africa,  America,  and  Europe,  all  produce  their  wines :  the 
hot,  however,  far  exceeding  the  other  th^ee  in  quantity,  quality, 
and  variety. 

The  vine  has  a  slender,  twbted,  climbing  stem,  covered  with  a 
rough  dark  brown  fibrous  bark,  and  sends  off  numerous  long  slender 
dimbing  branches ;  the  leaves  are  generally  three*lobed,  sinuated, 
deeply  seirrated,  and  stand  alternately  on  long  footstalks;  the' 
flowers  small,  produced  in  spikes,  and  are  attended  by  spinal 
tendrils,  which  cling  very  tenaeiously  to  other  bodies ;  the  calyx  is 
very  minute,  and  is  divided  into  five  small  narrow  segments;  the 
petals  are  five,  small,  oblong,  of  a  greenish«white,  adherent  at  theur 
apices,  witliered  in  their  appearance,  and  soon  fall  off  like  a  little  cap 
fiom  the  anthers,  which  then  shed  their  poHen  ;  the  filaments  are 
tapering, ' and  funiished  with  simple  anthers;  the  germen  is  egg- 
shaped,  without  any  style,  but  supplied  with  a  cylmdrical  stigma  j 
Ike  firuit  is  a  succulent,  globular  berry,  one-celled,  sometimes  con* 
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4AAiig  f  v«  ieeds,  but  nmt  geiendiy  mlj  u^,  nAMt  ftM  hatfl^  Aatf 
SnregtdftrhitlMirfeniii  ¥he  Aowaw  ftppeor  in  Ituie  a^  Jtriy^  •  ¥rom 
Ibe  ^Aettof  <;«kiiii^,  «imI  dUferenoe  ef  Mit  add  dimle^  inhmnii* 
ifBriefi^ff  «f  gMlpea  m^  |mMldcM|  diflMng  nay  Mtf eh  ifr  iliape,  C6^ 
IXMt,  ii^  and  tariti^i  and  afibrdiogi  an  it  h  well  kilobit,  a  tmjp  g«eat 
▼ariety  of  wwe»4  that  whiob  ii  eaMed  the  Alexandrias  Fiwathibw 
^akb  tb^  best  grapes  fcr  eathi^,  and  the  Sjriiii  the  bvg«ftt  buneliMb 
lo  ffmne  of  the  fnhiads'  «f  the  Oredi  Archipelage,  gmper  ar«  IbiMd 
#eighiiig  frofil  thirty  to  forty  poands  tiie  brntch^  The  Syrian  gMpe 
bi  Ahi  eomtry  baa  prodbeed  banehes  weigbiof  atneteeo  or  twaaty 
poaadft :  and  there  it  a  giape  edltiffated  ia  Madeira  aa  a  dcwett  IMl» 
the  eluflters  of  ivMch  soiaetimeB  weigh  twealy  poaade. 

QoAiiiTisa  or  6rapbs«  The  ooripe  frail  has  a  harsh,  waghv 
sour  la»te ;  bot  wbea  reeeBt,  aad  faAy  ripe,  it  haa  ao  agreeaUe, 
eooliagi  sweet,  subacid  taste*  It  eontaias  waler^  sogar,  macilaga, 
jeHy,  aibamea,  glatea»  taonia,  irtiper^tarttfate  of  potass,  tartsata  of 
Ifaae^  phosphate  af  magaesia^  manage  of  8od%  saljrfiale  of  paless,, 
aoA  tartario,  ettrici  and  malic  acida  {  besides  a  muaoso^aacchafina 
priaeipit,  od  whieh#  acooiding  to  Ghaptal  aad  Pioas^  the  fennattla^ 
thre.procnesa^itt  bftuiiied  grapes 'depeadsb 

Mbihoal  PttoPBariss  and  U»s.  Vhe  leases  calM 
pMf  and  the  tendrils  or  eopreoU,  have  aa  astringent  taste,  and 
fonaeriy  ased'  in  dimtoas,  hemorrhages,  and  other  dBaosdera  ja* 
qairiag  ftAigeraat  and  styptic  medieiaes*  The  joice  ac  sap  of  the 
#10*,  etdted /ddkrymoi  has  been.'reaommeaded  in  caliiAloua-disardeea, 
and  as  an  applkation  to  weak  eyes,  aad  specks  oa  die  oofaiea;  Am 
eiipiijiaKd  jniea  of  the  aatipe  frait,  oaUed  ¥ei^uiae»  ^aa  aiiiali 
esteeavtd  by  the  ancients,  but  tbe  ase  of  it  ia  aow  sapeamdad  by 
lemon  juice  ;  veijuice  bowefer,  is  still  employed  09  the  oontiMtil^ 
as  aa  external  application  in  bruises  and  spiaiBS>  and  is  ooasUksed 
very  usefsL  The  dried  fruit,  or  sNus.jpais^  of  .the  phartaaoopmiaa, 
was  fenaerly  dlstiagiiished  mto  mi^arei  and  aiimHrsf  ,  laisiaa  ami 
currants ;  the  tatter  is  a  variety  of  the  firmer,^  beiai^  the  fhaf  af  the 
▼ids  Corinthiaca  Seuapyrenak  Itofchis  are  nnda  60B1.  the  vasistiaa 
muaed  the  blade  taisio  glape^,  aai  the  wMla  ihadar  giBpa# 
Iktfre  are  two  methods  of  caring  them;  eitfaet  by  iattiag  <ia  atdh 
of  die  buaches  half  tiroagh,  whea  ttie  giapea  ala>Mariy  ripe,  and 
leavtog  them  oa  Are  vitae  until  their  watery  part  ia<  a  ^apiaaiad,  a»d 
the saa driManit  csMBes them ;  or  by gatberiiig  the gtivaa whem 
ripe^  and  d^ipbig  them  m  a  ley  made  of  the  asfaea  4t  the  bam* 
tiadMs,  after  wMch  Aey  are  dried  in  the  satf  t  thasa  esmd  i»tlM 
first  tnaawer  are  consideiad  the  bost^  R^riaa  diihr  fttwa  gfa|iaa« 
chiefty  in  the  quantity  of  saccharine  matter  bebg  greater }  •tb^4tte 
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wed  MBUptmi^  IllbriciiiilV  43f9e^fi£i|t.8«^ts  iapecfiinil  d(^eoctiN9pi9» 
Md  for  4^tw94ill8  ^  wrin^y  iof  o4^  nedici^e^  ««d  rapdfiriiig 
them  ww«  gn^tefid  to  the  pahtc.wd  9tom^*  They  are  more  HiguMtii^r 
di«n  Ihe  f|e«lk  firiii^  *fA.^  ^^  to  pfovie  flalideot  whea  ea^ii  mjfokf 
^anttijr  lUve  snf»^f  cpplipg  .^pd  fjOi^eptip ;  and  if  4«bHi  in 
ll^W^  qywtideif,  l^aibf  ai^  diunefifCf  Tl^eyaie  veiy  usefyli^  ^)l 
^«fiea  of  kyft^  ailvuig  liii^  and  fej^i^  t^^aX;  in  bilioua  iMPud,pul/rid 
liBv^fSy  nopne  /m^  of  dyaaDlery«  and  aU  jaaannffiaoiy  afffctei^j(, 
4itir  iw  is  pMi4Ji»di9xly  in4yaled^  I^  phthwU  pn^auM^li^  gsffi^ 
tone  beep  idi9nglf  ieoonjn^wAed«  as  w  artiple  of  die^  Sot  wlfki^p 
from  tbe  ^pianiily  of  bland  nutritions  matter  they  contaii^  tb^ 
ae^m  ]»«U  adafded  ;  and  9on^a  oates  have  come  nnder  oi|r  i>b- 
aefpratiQn»  wli^^  p^rpons  have  racovered  from  an  app^eatly  aery 
hopelofiAlate  of  conaumftion,  ailieri^  giapea  were  the  onlyiaa* 
dioaiaant^  and  aJomst  4ie  only  diat  fVowed*  In  Syria,  tbe  lo- 
afueealad  Jifica  of  ripe  grapes  ia  nied  in  larg^e  qoant^ttivi,  in  aefveiM 
febrii^  and  inlSamnatoiy  diaeaaeat  9njt  it  ia  in  tbe  form  of  vine 
ttat  gtapas  aia  more  ptrticMUrHy ,  eatitkd  tp  our  a,ttienlion«  ^ad  a(e 
jHMiat  tberefore  dilate  somcfwhat  on  this  part  of  onr  aiilyect. . 

M AVUPACTDEB  OF  WiH^.  Wiaa  it  jw  well  known^  i«  the  fer- 
menlbed  jaice  of  <ih^.  grape;  and  ^le.  moat  fltrikiog  peeuliarity,.con- 
«e€ti^  eVrftb.it  if,  ^at  ffoti^  this  one  fruit,  wines  shppild  be  pruned 
difieriog  ao  miusb  in  flavour,  taste,  «(neU»  and  other  essential  cb^nMO- 
ifccffistifa*  This  ^fference  dependf  upon  many  circumstances :  the 
qnaUty  of  the  firuititself.  cUmate*  soil,  and  the  method  usfd  in  oifik' 
dueling  the  fcipm^ntation.  The  most  usual  mode  of  makuig  wiqe  is, 
i/o  gather  tbe  ff^tpes  when  fully  ripe^  when  they  are  iia.mediaitaly 
sulifai^  to  tbe  press,  .by  which  the  juice  is  separated  £rom  -the 
.fl^eds  09i  akups:  |o  some  places  the  grapes  are  picked  from  .the 
atalks  Jnfore  they  are  pressed ;  thia  is  the  case  at  Madeira^  whei^ 
.every  Uad  of  |[nipe  which  the  island  produces,  e^icept  the  Malipaey 
and  tbe  Straisd,  are  pressed  together  to.  make  that  e^ceUenl  wine. 
In  Athar  places,-  i^id  iadefd  more  generally,  thcrgrapes  are  piassed 
wib  tbe  alaUKSf  jiWt  as  they  ci^pe  from  the  vine.  The  wiaa  of  Qhb, 
ao  much  eateamad  by  the  jincianUi  for  its  eaquiaite  flavour  and 
•sAfCAglb^  ifi  snade.&om  nearly  dried  .grapes,  as  are  some  other  wines. 
Tbe  axpiassad  juiiBe,  called  aiiMl^  if  plaio^  in  vats,  a^  subjected  to 
a  temperaMMe  of  IQf^r  ^^^  the  process  of  vinous  farmentaticai  cosa- 
mences;  th%  liquor  .becomes  turbid,  an  intestine  motion  may  he 
observed,  its  temperature  is  increased,  a  scum  collects  on  its  surfoce, 
and  carinmic  acid  gas  is  disengaged.  After  some  days  this  activity 
gradually  subsides,  the  scum  and  other  impurities  fall  to  the  bottom, 
the  liquor  clears,  having  lost  its  saccharine  taste,  and  if  now  become 
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*w!ne«  '  It  18  tken  put  into  casks,  and  aubsequently  into  bottles,  ik 
bdth  of  wMch  an  hnperceptMe  fementation  stiil  goes  on,  andwhidi 
in  fact  is  not  completed  until  the  wine  attains  the  utmost  limit  of  its 
age,  and  passes  into  the  acetous  fermentation.  The  saccharine  matter, 
the  gluten,  and  the  vegetable  acid,  are  the  principles  of  the  awsf, 
which  ate  essential  for  the  production  of  wine ;  and  the  strength  and 
'quality  of  the  wine,  depend  on  the  quantity  of  the  first  in  particnlar* 
and  on  the  manner  of  conducting  the  fermentation ;  when  the 
is  in  too  great  quantity,  and  not  completely  decomposed,  or  the 
mentation  is  checked,  the  wine  retains  a  sweet  taste ;  this  is  the  case 
with  Malaga,  Frontignac,  Tokay,  Vino  Thito,  the  Malmsey  wines  of 
the  Greek  islands,  and  some  others.    A  more  proper  pwyortion  of 
sugar,  and  perfect  decomposition,  with  a  brisker  fermentatioo,  ren- 
ders the  wine  strong  and  spirituous,  as  Port,  Sherry,  Madeira,  and 
Marsala.    If  the  quantity  of  sugar  be  small,  and  at  the  same  line  a 
deficiency  of  tartar  in  the  mt»f,  a  thin  and  weak  wine  isprodaeed; 
of  this  nature  are  Claret,  Hock,  Rhenish,  Mayne,  Barsac,  &c.    WImd 
wine  is  bottled  early,  it  becomes  brisk  and  sparkling,  which  it  owea 
to  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  as  we  see  in  Champagne ;  wheii 
the  fermentation  has  been  conducted  on  the  skins  of  the  grapes,  the 
'wine  is  rendered  rough  and  astringent ;  and  if  the  black  or  porple 
grape  Is  used  in  this  way,  we  have  what  is  termed  a  red  wiiie:  to 
this  circumstance.   Port,  Claret,  and  Burgundy,  owe  their  daark 
colour;  but  if  the  juice  only  be  fermented,  white  wines  may  be  pro- 
duced from  coloured  grapes.    Bitter  almonds,  orris  root,  and  some 
other  substances  aire  used  as  flavouring  ingredients  to  the  more  foUy 
fermented  wines.    Wine  that  has  been  too  long  fermented  befiyre  it 
is  put  into  the  casks,  is  very  apt  to  run  into  the  acetous  fermentatMm, 
when  white  lead,  litharge,  and  deleterious  oxides  of  lead  are  used  to 
correct  the  acidity,  forming,  according  to  Fourcroy,  a  sc^uble,  triple 
salt ;  the  aceto-tartrate  of  lead,  by  uniting  with  the  acetic  and  tar- 
taric acids  in  the  wine.    Wine  thus  adulterated  is  apt  to  produce 
cholic,  and  other  bad  effects,  in  those  who  drink  it ;  the  presence  of 
lead  in  wine,  may  be  detected  by  dropping  into  it  a  few  dropn  of 
-th^  prussiate  of  potass,  when  a  whitish  predpitate  will  take  piaee. 
Arsenic  and  corrosive  sublimate  have  sometinies  been  used  ittthe 
'fining  of  wines,  and  Port  wine  is  very  freqnently  adulterated  by  Ae 
admixture  of  Cyder,  logwood,  sloes,  and  other  ingredients.*  Nitfoaa 
ether  is  sometimea  employed  to  perfume  wines. 


•  The  mamtfadurmg  of  Port  wine  from  Cjder,  &o.  is  a  regular  branch  of  baiinoH 
ia  the  Island  of  Gnemsej. 
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.    CHBltlCAL  AND  SSMMBLfi  PBOPBBTIBS  OF  WiRB.     NeCwidH 

•tndiBg  tlie  rtty  grcBt  difference  which  we  have  noticed  in  the  lenuUe 
inepcrtics  of  wine^  the  CMenlial  componeDt  parts  of  all  wines  are 
the  sase,  or  nearly  so,  tix.  Ist^  one  or  more  aotdt«  generatty  the 
ndBoy  but  in  some  the  carbonic  predominates*  and  they  all  contain 
some  taitaric ;  Sdly,  extractive  natter :  in  old  wine  this  is  depositad 
with  the  tartar;  8d1y,  a  Tolatile  ml,  npon  which  the  flavonr  of  the 
wine  depends;  and4thly,  alcohol:  this  last  is  the  most  important 
of  the  ingredients,  and  that  upon  which  their  dietetic  and  medi- 
cal properties  depend.  According  to  the  analysis  of  Neumann, 
Malmsey  wine  contains  the  greatest  quantity  of  rectified  spirit,  heing 
OD  an  ttverage  about  four  ounces  in  the  quart ;  and  Tyrolred  the  least, 
being  only  one  ounce  and  four  drachms  in  the  quart.  For  a  more 
elaborate  analysis  of  the  constituents  of  various  wines,  we  must 
refer  onr  readers  to  a  table  in  Thomson's  Dispensatory ;  for  any 
attempt  to  describe  the  various  shades  of  colour,  or  the  tastes  of 
difttent  wines,  would  be  quite  impossible;  we  shall  merely  say 
generally,  that  the  odour  of  Sherry  is  agreeable,  and  slightly  aro* 
matic ;  the  taste  warm,  with  some  flavour  of  the  peach  kernel : 
the  taste  of  Port  is.  rough  and  bitterish :  Claret  is  less  sough,  slightly 
addulous,  thinner,  and  higher  flavoured:  and  Hock  acidulous* 

Medical  Propbrtibs  am  d  Usbs.  Medical  writers  have  prin- 
cipally confined  their  observations  to  four  kinds  of  wines,  as  suffi- 
cient for  oflicinal  use:  these  are,  the  Vinum  Album  Hispanicum, 
Mountain;  Vinum  Canarinm,  Canary  or  Sack;  Vinum  Rhenanum, 
Rhenish ;  and  Vinum  Rubrum,  Red  Port.  At  the  present  day,  the 
London  and  Edinburgh  Colleges  have  designated  Sherry  only  as 
offidoal ;  but  ail  the  generous  wines  are  occasionally  resorted  to  as 
medicinal  agents,  particularly  Port,  Madeira,  and  Claret.  The 
general  effects  of  wine  are,  to  stimulate  the  stomach,  exhilarate  the 
spirits,  waim  the  habit,  quicken  the  circulation,  ^and  in  large  quan- 
tities to  prove  intoxicating,  and  powerfully  sedative;  it  may  likewise 
be  considered  cordial,  antiseptic,  and  antispasmodic.  These  are  the 
general  properties  of  wine,  when  good,  of  a  proper  age,  and  taken  in 
moderate  quantity ;  but  when  new  it  is  flatulent,  debilitating,  and 
puigative,  and  intoxicates  hnuch  sooner.  In  all  diseases  acoom- 
panied  with  much  debility,  as  typhus  fever,  or  those  of  a  putrid 
tendency,  in  cases  of  extensive  ulceration,  or  gangrene,  putrid  sore 
throat,  small  pox,  when  attended  with  great  debility,  and  symptoms 
of  putrescency,  wine  must  be  considered  a  principal  agent,  either  by 
itself,  or  in  conjunction  with  cinchona  bark  and  opium.    In  some 
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wOnA  is  At  Mueqimice  of  ««nroii0  delii%,.  wieh  Vfii;fit>M  bee^ 
doriwd  frdtB  Oe  nie  «f  wuwu*  DorMic  4gmfltiwnMlt  ftpii  wwe 
^w^*— «!>  IMCtiQadlurfy  fevers,  wbicfc  Ime  omch  debaitMed>tl|e  999^m, 
«M  i0  Ac  most  eficwoHs,  aod  dK  4iMpl(«^ 
tiM  of  hedtk  snd  vigoilf.  The  qMotily  of  wine  to  ^  gyswe,  ami 
ihe  poqier  time  to  ekhilMt  it,  miistof  ooussf  deprnd  on  ihonMim 
of  dtt  dfaoMs;,  sod  the  stele  :of  tbe  pptfsol.  In  feMle  Miits, 
Pout,  Borgwidf  ,  and  Ae  elvoBgsf  sdiite  wiees  A^fM  h^  OToiiled ; 
Imt  «  4iseHwo  4»f  debility,  and  ffheve  a  tojsii?  is  ,indin»tfdL  tfies^ 
mH  pnNie higfalf  besMsfidUL  It  isto  be  obeerved,  that  iner 
Icm  passeefiiUjf  oo  ibe  sjfetcni  «i  %  state  4if  disM^  thao  Amag 
kealth.  la  coMslfaoeace  Ivom  fever*  and  other  acote  diseaaes,  wr 
have  fsnemUjr  feaad  Claast  4kft  best  and  safest  wiae  to  ^¥e  tk^ 
palieate  {lock  aad  Mosdk  «ffe  alsoreeossaieoded  aader  fn^i^iit^ 
cnmstaacca;  tbey  shotaM  be  taken  on  an  eoip^  stossacb. 

As  mi  article  of  diet,  tbe  modenMte  ^ise  of  good  wine  is  nigMffy 
reeammcwied,  wUle  it  is  deemed  ctf  wtHy  peniiaiotts  ^ben  tafcaa  to^ 
esoem;  bat  it  b  catsaamly  iWBcMll'to  dmw  the  line  of  d^arostioa 
in  aadb  oases,  inr  smieh  ssast  def^end  en  the  oepstitatiop,  and  macb 
on  the  habits  itf  the  iodifidttal:  « iiaaatily  of  wine  wbiob  i^oold  bs 
snffieieat  4o  iolOKicaie  and  seriously  iiy  ose  oae  mais,  may  predace 
im  effect  npoB  another;  and  again*  some  pcsnoos  am  mBore  episUf 
iiflanted  by  the  srhite  vines,  and  some  by  red.  It  has  beep  gepiendiy 
asid,  ihnt  the^kte  Mc.  Pitt  naa^  ia  the  |iabit  of  prepariag  hiamlf  fer 
aay  aodaons  or  biilfiftat  display  in  the  House  of  Commoni^  by  dxinfc- 
lagtiso  or  three  bottles  of  Clar0t;  and  we  ^e  told  of  *'  a  nisa  who 
Imd  not  setieed  aober  to  bed  fiir  teea^  years,  aad  yet  lived  to 
ttpnrards  <of  eigliiy  years  of  age*"  t  Mom  udoe,  and  of  a  stronger 
Uad,  may  be  drank  with  impmUty  in  a  cold  thaa  V>  »  bot^clisnle; 
In  Urn  laMer  Peat  iwine  sboohl  he  abstained  fiNmu  Ip  tbe  £mtand 
West  Indim,  Madeka  is  considered  die  safest  wipe,  Abe  ray  this 
msd  weak  ivines  being  more  disposed  to  beeome  acid  ja  the 
irtamndh,  aad  to  prodoee  diarrtuea. 

8m»sa4tartiate  of  fotam,  aqd  carbonate  of  ,potaa%  or  salt  of 


*  Pr.  CoiTM  mentioiM  a  cue  of  ijmptomatio  telaoat,  where  the  petiaat  took  five 
bottlei  of  Madeira  wine  4ul J  for  loue  time^  without  prodnoing  the  least  '■/■filoia  of 
loebrf ely,  m  morbidly  exoitiog  the  pdae ;  hot  with  the  utaMMl  •ivaBlasa  la  dKafrng 
WtalMib 

t  ThmiMMi'iifailM* 
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tiflir»  aie  lihiwiM  ofieiiial  arlidet  pfodaeed  flroai  the  gnpe.  The 
fitst  •rtfacR  «JU  k  gridvBlly  dtpoiiltd  Oft  dM  fidM  of  te 
«kidi  lii«  wine  b  made,  and  fcom  which  it  ia  icrqied  off.  Whaw 
taka  fraat  Ihe  caih«  it  ia  found  mixed  with  an  earth]r»  oilgr^  a«A 
coiduriof  0Htt«r;  that  ohtaintd  from  red  vnne  is  of  a  dec^  biti#m 
mlooiv  »"'  eoaimonly  ealkd  fed ;  whan  it  is  of  a  paler  aolani,  it  ia 
oiled  white  tutu;  It  itf  purified  by  disaoMng  it  in.  boiiisg  watar^ 
md  filtiaAing  the  boilil^  solslion*  Thia-  asintioii  on  caoAiog  deposits 
ifve^oter  erf  stab,  asntdininy  dm  colonriag  amttcr,  wfaiab  ia  sapatated 
by  haOitog  the  mass  with  while  day:  thai  puifitd  it  is  aallad  amm» 
of  lariUy  and  piavet  is  some  caaea  an  osefnl  iasatite  and  dioietie* 
If  das  be  eapoied  to  a  fed  hcat»  its  aaid  fliaa  oC  mid  wiMd  lemaian 
a  die  wgetaUe  alhali»  ot  salt  of  tartu*  This  salt  m  frafoendjr 
esi^loycd  in  medicine,  in  coojonetion  widi  other  arddes,  pardcnlar^ 
is  amkiny  aallne  aeatial  dnnghls  aad  auatnfes;  it  is  abo  used  by* 
Hmlfy  in  doaei  of  ftom  gr«  iii  to  Jas,  and  in  this  way  veiy  ftequendy 
<V^tatas.  an  a  powerlhl  diavetic*  It  shoaid  be  given  in  n  liquid 
Arm,  and  waU  dilated* 


ARISTOLOCHIA  SERPENTARIA. 
Virginia  Snake-root,  Birth-ioort^^ 


Gats  Gynanbria. — Order  Hbxandria. 

iVaf •  Ord.  Sarmentacex,  Lhm.    Aristolochub,  Jun. 

Obn.  Char. — Caljfx  none.  Corolla  of  one  petal,  strap-shaped, 
ventricose  at  the  base.  Cap$ule  8ix-ceIIed»  inferbr^  contain- 
ing  many  seeds.    Stem  twining,  fratoscent 

SPBO,  CfiAR*.  Imovsm  heart-shaped,  oblong.  SUm$  windings 
oohMannr.    JPbwarr  solitary. 


*  yi^.tfiKjiwi—to  a  fl«iMf  oat  «r«a. 
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This  spedes  of  Arbtolochia  *  b  a  natiTc  of  North  America,  fitMn 
PennsylYaoia  to  Florida,  flowering  in  May  and  June,  and  ripening  its 
seeds  in  September.  It  was  first  cultivated  in  this  country  about 
the  year  1770*  In  Johnson*s  edition  of  Gerarde's  Herbal,  we  are 
told  that  it  was  brought  from  Virginia,  and  was  cultivated  in  the 
garden  of  Mr.  J.Tradescant,  of  South  Lambeth,  in  1638,  but  there  is 
some  doubt  if  it  was  the  species  that  affords  the  officinal  root. 

The  root  of  the  Serpentaria  b  perennial,  and  consbts  of  a  number 
of  small  fibres,  proceeding  from  a  common  trunk ;  externally  of  a 
yellowish  colour*  (which  changes  to  brown  on  drying)  interntily 
whitbh;  from  the  root  rises  several  slender,  round,  crooked,  jointed 
stems,  which  rise  about  eight  or  ten  inches  in  height ;  the  leaves  are 
heart-shaped,  entire,  pointed,  veined,  and  stand  upon  strong  foot- 
stalks, to  which  they  are  attached  by  three  prominent  ribs;  the 
flowers  are  monopetalous,  solitary,  of  a  purplish  colour,'  and  placed 
upon  long  sheathed  peduncles,  which  arbe  from  the  articulations  of 
the  stem ;  there  is  no  calyx ;  the  corolla  is  tububr,  irregular,  and  at 
the  base  dbtended  into  a  globular  form,  at  the  middle  contracted 
and  twbted,  at  the  extremity  spreading,  and  of  a  triangular  form; 
the  anthers  are  sessile,  attached  to  the  under  side  of  the  stigma, 
which  is  roundish,  divided  into  six  parts,  and  supported  on  a  very 
short  style;  the  germen  is  oblong,  angular,  hairy,  and  inferior; 
the  capsule  is  hexagonal,  six-celled,  containing  several  small  flat 
seeds. 

The  roots  of  the  Serpentaria  are  imported  into  this  country  m 
their  dry  state,  in  bales,  containing  from  two  to  five  cwt.  each.  We 
are  told  that  the  roots  of  the  Collinsonia  Prmcox,  and  various  species 
of  Aristolochia,  are  frequently  mixed  in  the  packages  with  the 
genuine  snake  roots. 

Sbnsiblb  and  Chemical  Pbopsrtibs,  &c«  Snake  roc^  has 
an  aromatic  odour,  somewhat  like  that  of  Valerian,  but  more  agi^ 
able  ;  its  taste  is  warm,  bitter,  and  pungent.  It  gives  out  its  active 
matter  both  to  water  and  alcohol,  and  tinges  the  former  of  a  deep 
yellow  brown,  the  latter  of  an  orange  colour ;  the  watery  infiuion  u 
not  altered  by  any  of  the  mineral  acids;  sulphate  of  iron,  or  xioc, 
nitrate  of  silver,  tartarized  antimony,  'oxymnriate  of  mercury,  or  the 
alkalies,  nor  is  it  precipitated  by  tannm  or  gelatine.  Superacetate  of 
lead'  throws  down  a  flocculent  precipitate,  which  is  not  soluble  m 
acetic  acid,  shewing  the  presence  of  mucus.  By  distillation' with  water 


*  Twentj  speoiet  of  thii  genos  are  culUrtted  u  oar  boUaio  girdsai.— Jfftrf*  CmL 
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a  very  small  portion  of  a  pale  coloured  essential  .oil  is  obtained,  haying 
the  odoar  of  the  root,  but  with  very  little  of  its  pungency,  which 
lemaios  in  the  inspissated  extract.  The  alcoholic  extract  is  more 
pangent  than  the  watery,  hence  the  active  properties  of  snake  root 
appear  to  reside  in  a  bitter  resin  and  essential  oil. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Serpentaria  root  is  a 
stimulating  diaphoretic,  and  is  supposed  to  possess  considerable 
tonic  and  antiseptic  virtues ;  formerly  it  was  recommended  as  a 
medicine  of  extraordinary  power,  in  counteracting  the  poisonous 
effects  of  the  bites  of  serpents,  but  in  modern  practice  it  is  chiefly 
employed  as  a  sudonfic,  and  to  support  the  powers  of  the  system  in 
typhoid  and  putrid  fevers.  It  has  also  been  found  to  increase  the 
'power  of  cinchona  in  removing  intermittents ;  but  in  fever,  in  which 
so  inflammatory  diathesis  is  present,  this  root  is  apt  to  prove  too 
stimulating ;  and  in  most  cases  it  is  proper  to  exhibit  an  aperient 
previous  to  its  exhibition.  Snake  root  may  be  taken  in  substance. 
Id  doses  of  from  ten  to  thirty  grains  once  in  four  or  six  hours  ;  or  in 
the  form  of  the  watery  infusion,  made  by  macerating  half  an  ounce 
of  the  bruised  root  in  six  ounces  of  boiling  water  for  two  hours ;  of 
the  strained  liquor,  one  or  two  ounces  may  be  taken  four  or  six 
times  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 

Off.  The  Root. 

Off.  Pp.    Tinctura  Serpentaria,  L.  £•  D. 


AMYRIS  GILEADENSIS 

Balsam  of  Gilead  Amyris.^ 


Class  OCTAKDRrA.— Orrfer  MONOGYNIA. 

Nat.  Ord.  TERBBiNTACBiB,  Just. 

Gen.  Char.     Cal^x  foar-toothed.   Petals  foar,  oblong.    Stig* 
ma  foar-comed.     Berry  drapaceous. 

Spec.  Char.    Leaves  temate,  entire.    Peduncles  one«flowered, 
lateral. 


^  Kg»a.  rapreaenti  tli«  fruit. 
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to  any  great  height ;  that  the  trunk  is  small,  and  covered  with  a 
greyish  bark;  the  leaves  are  petioled,  ternate  or  pinnate,  and  stand 
opposite  on  the  branches ;  the  leaflets  are  stiff,  pointed,  shining,  of 
a  bright  green  above,  and  downy  underneath ;  the  flowers  are  small, 
in  terminal  corymbs,  and  white;  the  petals  are  inflex  at  their  tips; 
the  fruit  is  the  figure  of  an  olive. 

The  resin  is  obtained  by  making  incisions  in  the  bark  in  dry 
weather^  especially  at  the  full  of  the  moon;  the  resinous  juice  flows 
from  the  incisions,  and  is  led  to  harden  in  the  sun.  Elemi  was  origi-^ 
pally  brought  to  Europe  from  Turkey  or  Ethiopia,  in  long  roundish 
masses  of  two  or  three  pounds  weight,  wrapped  up  in  palm  leaves; 
but  the  Elemi  of  the  shops  is  now  chiefly  imported  from  the  warm 
provinces  of  America,  and  comes  in  large  masses,  enclosed  in  tin 
cases  or  mats :  this  variety  i^  said  to  be  softer  thun  the  Turkey. 

Sensible  Qualities,  &c.  Elemi  when  unadulterated  has  a 
fragrant  odour ;  its  taste  is  slightly  bitter,  somewhat  aromatic  and 
pungent.  The  masses  are  semi-transpareot,  of  a  pale  yellow  colour, 
somewhat  brittle  on  the  outside,  tenaceous  and  soft  within.  \Vhen 
heated,  it  melts  and  boils,  emiting  the  smell  of  frankincence ;  in  the 
flame  of  a  candle  it  takes  Are,  and  burns  with  a  bright  smoky  flame, 
leaving  a  small  portion  of  coal.  Sp.gr,  1.0182.  Distilled  with 
water  it  yields  one-sixteenth  of  essential  oil,  nearly  limpid,  somewhat 
hot  to  the  taste,  and  of  a  stronger  odour  than  the  elemi ;  th»  remain* 
ing  resin  is  scentless.  Alcohol  dissolves  the  greater  part :  the  solu- 
tion is  lemon  colour;  the  residue  is  a  white  matter,  soluble  in  water. 
According  to  tlu?  analysis  of  M.  Bonastre,  the  components  of 
American  Elemi  are,  60  parts  transparent  resin,  soluble  in  alcohol  at 
60^;  24  of  a  resinoid  substance,  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  and 
deposited  on  cooling,  white,  opaque,  and  incapable  of  formiog  a 
soap  with  caustic  ley ;  12.6  parts  of  volatile  oil ;  2  of  bitter  extrac- 
tive; and  1.6  of  acid  and  impurities. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Elemi  is  stimulant  and 
aromatic,  but  is  seldom  or  never  prescribed  internally.  Formerly  it 
was  much  used  (when  made  into  an  ointment)  as  a  mild  digestive  to 
ulcers;  but  the  improved  practice  of  surgery  in  the .  treatment  of 
ulcers,  has  superseded  the  use  of  this  and  similar  applications. 

Off.  The  Resin. 

Qff.  Pp.     Unguentum  Elemi  Compositum,  L.D. 
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Common  Balm  ♦ 


Class  DiDYN  AMI  A.— Orcfer  Gymnosprrmia. 

iVa/.  Ord.  Verticillatje,  Linn.    Labiatje,  Jus$. 

Gbn:  Char.  Calyx  dry,  nearly  flat  above.  Corolla  upper 
lip  somewhat  archedp  bifid;  lower  lip  with  the  tniddle^lobe 
cordate. 

Spbc.  Char.    Racemes  axillary,  verticeled.    Pedicles  simple. 


> 


This  species  of  balmf  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  delight- 
iog  in  mountainous  situations.  It  was  cultivated  in  Britain  by 
Gerarde,  previous  to  1596,  and  is  now  common  in  most  of  our 
gardens,  where  it  is  propagated  for  medicinal  purposes,  or  to  entice 
bees,  tbey  being  particularly  fund  of  it. 

Common  balm  is  a  hardy  perennial  plant,  flowering  from  July  to 
September ;  the  root  is  fibrous,  and  sends  up  many  annual  stems, 
which  are  erect,  quadrangular,  smooth,  branched,  and  rise  from 
two  to  three  feet  in  height ;  the  leaves  are  cordate,  deeply  serrated, 
rough,  veined,  of  a  bright  green  colour,  and  placed  opposite  in 
pairs;  the  upper  ones  nearly  sessile,  the  lower  ones  on  longish 
footstalks ;  the  flowers  arise  in  semi-worls  at  the  alae  of  the  leaves, 
and  stand  upon  slender  peduncles,  at  the  base  of  which  are  small, 
oblong,  serrated,  hairy  bractse ;  the  calyx  consists  of  one  pentan- 
gular leaf,  divided  at  the  brim  into  two  lips ;  of  these  the  upper  is 
the  largest,  and  divided  at  the  extremity  into  three  segments,  the 
lower  shorter,  and  cut  into  two  acute  teeth ;  the  corolla  is  monope- 
talous,  bilubiated,  tubular,  and  of  a  yellowish  white  colour ;  the 
upper  lip  shorter,  aud  notched  at  the  apex,  the  lower  one  three*cleft ; 
the  filaments  are  furnished  with  oblong  anthers ;  the  germen  divides 
into  four  parts,  from  the  centre  of  which  rises  a  long  slender  style. 


*  Fig.  a.  the  corolla  cot  open  to  ihew  the  aothere.    b.  The  pistillom. 
t  It  u  not  Mtisfsctorilj  tAcertain^d  bj  what  name  thii  plant  waa  knows  to  the 
ucientf  J  bjr  some  it  U  aappoied  to  be  the  MiXi^-o-of  yX\oy  or  mxirrtttfa  of  Dtoiooridea. 
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crowned  with  a  cleft  stigma ;  the  germen  becomes  four  ovate  seeds, 
which  are  lodged  at  the  bottom  of  the  calyx. 

Sensible  Qualities,  &c.  Thq  herb,  in  its  recent  state,  has 
a  weak  aromatic,  and  somewhat  astriogeot  taste  ;  its  smell  is  agree* 
able,  with  a  idight  odour  of  lemons,  which  is  lost  by  drying.  In 
distillation  with  water,  it  yields  a  very  small  portion  of  essential  oil, 
of  a  grateful  flavour,  and  of  a  pale  yellowish  colour ;  the  watery 
infusion  has  a  roughish  taste,  and  slightly  reddens  litmus  paper ; 
and  affords  with  nitrate  of  silver  a  deep  brown,  and  with  acetate 
of  lead  a  greenish  white  precipitate. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Balm  was  formerly  held 
in  great  estimation,*  but  in  modem  practice  (although  gently  sti- 
mulant and  diuretic),  it  is  seldom  employed  but  in  the  form  of  the 
watery  infusion,  and  given  as  a  diluent  in  febrile  disorders.  In  this 
way  it  may  be  taken  ad  libitum,  either  alone,  or  acidulated  with  the 
juice  of  oranges  or  lemons,  when  it  forms  a  very  grateful  drink. 

Off.    The  Herb. 


HYSSOPUS  OFFICINALIS. 

Common  Hyssop. 


Class,  Ord€r,  Nat.  Ord.  same  as  preceding  article. 

Gen.  Char.     Corolla  lower  lip  three-parted,  with  a  small 
intermediate  sabcrenate  segment.    Siamsns  straight,  distant* 

Sfbo.  Char.    Spikes  one  ranked.    Leaves  laaceolaie. 


This  species  of  hyssop  is  a  native  of  Siberia,  and  the  mountainoos' 
parts  of  Austria ;  it  has  been  cultivated  in  England  since  1596,t 
and  is  now  common  in  most  of  our  gardens.    The  root  is  perennial. 


*  By  the  Arabian  phjsioiani  it  was  eonaidered  almost  an  infalliiile  remedy  for  tlw 
core  of  every  disorder  ;  and  even  fioerhaave  and  Hofimann  deemed  it  an  efiicaciiNit 
remedy.    Simon  Paalli,  and  others,  considered  it  possessed  of  emenagogne  properties. 

t  Vide  Hort.  Kew. 
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koobbedy  woody,  und  furnished  with  many  loog  fibres;  the  stalk 
shrubby,  much  branchedy  and  rises  about  two  feet  in  height;  the 
leiTes  are  about  an  inch  in  length,  narrow,  entire,  and  obtusely 
pointed,  and  stand  sessile  in  pairs  upon  the  branches ;  the  flowers 
are  produced  in  short  vertieillated  spikes,  chiefly  on  one  side,  and 
terminating  the  branches ;  the  calyx  is  tubular,  striated,  and  divided 
at  the  brim  into  five  pointed  segments ;  the  corolla  is  of  a  violet 
colour,  monopetalous,  and  consists  of  a  narrow  tube,  which  divides 
at  the  Urab  into  two  expanded  lips;  the  upper  is  short,  roundish,  and 
notched  at  the  apex  ;  the  lower  lip  is  divided  into  three  segments,  of 
which  the  undermost  is  large  and  inversely  heart-shaped  ;  the  fila- 
ments are  crowned  with  simple  anthers ;  the  style  is  slender,  and 
supports  a  double  stigma  ;  the  germen  becomes  four  seeds,  situated 
at  the  bottom  of  the  persistent  calyx. 

The  hyssop  mentioned  in  sacred  history,  is  supposed  to  be  the 
Ztife  or  Cyfe  of  the  Arabians,  and  not  the  plant  here  described  ;  nor 
is  it  satisfactorily  ascertained  whether  the  officinal  hyssop  be  either 
the  Eso/oi  the  Hebrews,  or  the  vaffvjcog  of  the  Greeks ;  but  it  is 
generally  considered  to  be  neither  one  nor  the  other. 

Sensible  Qualities,  &c.  The  leaves  of  hyssop  have  an 
aromatic  odour,  and  a  moderately  warm  and  slightly  bitter  taste ; 
these  qualities  depend  upon  a  small  portion  of  volatile  oil  which  they 
contain,  and  which  may  be  obtained  by  distillation  with  water ;  the 
oil  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  very  pungent,  with  the  odour  of 
the  plant;  the  alcoholic  tincture  where  inspissated,  leaves  a  very 
warm,  pungent  bitter  extract,  with  the  odour  of  camphor. 

Medical  Properties  akd  Uses.  Hyssop  is  both  tonic  and 
stimulant,  hence  it  has  been  considered  emmenagogue  and  anti- 
fa  jsteric  ;  it  has  also  been  recommended  as  a  vermifuge,  but  it  has 
chiefly  been  employed  as  a  pectoral  in  humeral  asthma,  coughs,  and 
other  catarrhal  affiections.  In  modern  practice,  however,  it  is 
seldom  or  never  eroplo^'ed,  its  stimulant  properties  rendering  it  a 
doubtful  remedy  in  the  last  named  diseases,  and  its  tonic  powers 
being  scarcely  worthy  of  notice.  Formerly  it  was  much  used  as  an 
eiternal  application,  ii^  the  form  of  fomentation,  in  contusion  and 
for  removing  the  blackness  occasioned  by  bruises ;  for  these  pur- 
poses it  is  still  held  in  great  repute  by  the  uninformed  country 
people. 

Off.     ThcHeib. 
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BONPLANDIA  TRIFOLIATA. 

Three-leaved  Bonplandia* 


Class  t^ENTANDRiA. — Order  Monogynia. 

NaL  Ord.    Simarube£»    Decand.       QuASSiiE,   Juts. 

Gbn.  Char.     Calyx  monophjlloas,  bell-shaped,  five-toothed. 
Corolla  of  five  petals,  cohering  near  the  base,  funnel-shaped. 


The  Bonplandia  Trifoliata  is  a  native  of  South  America, 
growing  abundantly  in  the  wOods,  near  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Ca- 
rony^  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  that  surround  the  missions  of  Capassoi, 
Alta  Gra^cia  and  Upata  :  it  also  grows  west  of  Cumana,  in  the  Gulf 
of  Santa  Fc  and  Neuva  Barcellona.  The  bark  of  this  tree  is  known  in 
commerce  under  the  names  of  Cusparia  and  Angustura ;  the  latter 
of  which  it  derived  from  Angostura,  and  the  former,  probably,  from 
Capassui,  from  whence  it  is  collected. 

The  Bonplandia  Trifoliata  is  an  elegant  evergreen  tree,  rising  to 
the  height  of  from  sixty  to  eighty  feet;  the  trunk  is  cylindrical, 
branching  towards  the  summit,  and  covered  with  a  grey-coloured 
bark ;  the  branches  are  numerous,  alternate,  and  the  upper  ones 
spread  nearly  horizontally ;  the  leaves  arise  alternately  on  the 
branches,  are  about  two  feet  long,  independent  of  the  petiole,  and 
composed  of  three  oblong,  ovate  leaflets,  pointed  at  each  extremity, 
and  attached  to  a  common  petiole  from  ten  to  twelve  inches  in 
length,  and  channelled;  the  flowers  are  produced  in  a  terminal 
raceme,  composed  of  alternivte  peduncles,  bearing  from  three  to  six 
flowers  each;  the  calyx  is  inferior,  persistent,  five-toothed,  and 
tomentose ;  the  corolla  is  funnel-shaped,  composed  of  five  petals, 
so  united  below  as  to  appear  as  one  tube,  with  a  five-cleft  spreading 
border ;  the  nectary  consists  of  five  glandular  bodies,  covering  the 
base  of  the  germen ;  the  stamens  are  shorter  than  the  petals ;  the 
filaments  are  white,  and  support  yellow  anthers ;  the  pistil  is  formed 


*  Fig.  a.  the  gennra  and  ttjle.  (.  The  germeB  Ihrther  adYaooed  to  Bttorit/. 
€.  An  Anther,  d.  The  oaljz  and  bractB.  e.  The  corolla  of  the  oatanl  tine,  apraad 
open  to  shew  the  anther. — ^The  drawing  rcpreaoBti  the  floweri  aboot  two*thifds  of  their 
natoral  tixe,  and  the  leaToa  one-third. 
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of  five  oval;  batry  ovaries;  with  a  Bingle  style*  supporting  five  flesky 
fCreeoitigmaB;  the  fruit-  consbts  of  five  oval,  bivalve  capsuie**  eiu^h 
containing  a  single  seedk* 

Gttsparia.or  Angustura  bark  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  the 
product  of  a  tree  growing  in  Africa*  or  the  Spanish  West  Indies*  and  . 
the  first  parcels  of  bark  were  imported  from  St.  Domingo }  but  Ihe 
travds  aad  discoveries  of  Humboldt  and  Bonpland  have  led  to  the 
kaovledge  of  the  true  place  of  its  growth.  The  generic  name  given 
lo  this  tree  was  imposed  by  Willdenow  iq  honour  of  Bonplandj  and 
since  adopted  by  Humboldt.t 

Sbmsiblb  and  Chemical  Properties*  &c.  Geuuine  Angus- 
tnia  or  Cusparia  bark*  as  it  comes  to  market*  has  a  peculiar*  but 
Aotveiy  powerful  odour;  its  taate  bitter*  somewhat  aromatic*  and 
ratber  permanent,  when  chewed  leaving  a  sense  of  heat  and  pungency 
in  the  mouth  and  throat.  Externally  the  pieces  are  covered  with 
s  greyish  wrinkled  epidermis;  internally  tiie  surface  is  smooth*  and 
of  a  yellowish  brown  colour;  it  breaks  with  a  close*  short*  resinous 
^sctnre*  and  is  easily  pulverised.  The  powder*  when  triturated 
with  time  or  calcined  magnesia*  emits  a  smell  of  ammonia.  It  yieidji 
its  active  matter  both  to  hot  and  cold  water;  the  watery  infusion  pre- 
cipitates infusion  of  galls*  and  yellow  cinchona*  and  is  precipitated  by 
solphateof  iron^  tartarized  anUmony*  sulphate  of  copper*  acetate  of 
lead*  oxymuriate  of  mercury*  and  pure  potass*  but  it  does  not  preci- 
pitate gelatin  ;  sulphuric  acid  gives  the  infusion  a  brown  colour*  and 
gradually  a  lemon-yellow  precipitate  is  deposited  ;  uitric  acid  deepens 
the  colour  of  the  infusion  to  a  blood -red*  and  after  some  time  pro- 
duces a  lemon-coloured  precipitate ;  the  muriatic  acid  does  not  effect 
it  The  alcoholic  tincture  reddens  litmus  paper*  and  becomes  milky 
on  the  addition  of  water ;  sulphuric  ether  takes  up  one  part  from  ten 
of  the  powder*  and  when  evaporated  on  water  leaves  a  greenish -yellow 
acki  resin*  and  renders  the  water  milky ;  by  distillation  with  water* 


*  Dtm  HsBOook*'  who  trareraed  repeatedlj*  and  retided  di  ring  aef eral  months  in  the 
■itiioafof  Caronj,  where  he  hadanopportsnltj  of  seeing  manj  thousands  of  the  trees 
«Uoh|irodooe  the  Angnstnra  bark»  sajs,  that  It  seldom  or  never  exceeds  the  altitude  of 
twenty  Ceet,  the  nsoal  mediom  being  aboat  twdve  or  fifteen  feet.  The  diameter  of  the 
traok,  wbioh  is  tolerablj  ereot,  is  from  three  to  five  bchos*  The  parts  of  Iraotification 
•bo  differ  very  materiallj  from  Uamboldt's  description.  We  would  recommend  oar 
rnders  who  majr  feel  interested  apon  the  snbjeet,  to  read  the  doctor's  scientific  paper 
^  the  sobjeet  in  the  first  nnmber  of  the  Medico-Botanical  Transactions. 

t  The  London  College,  in  their  Materia  Medics,  still  retains  the  name  origioall/ 
firea  to  this  tree  by  Hiunboldt«  vis.  Cosparia  Febrifoga. 

VOL.  II.  2  N 
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the  batk  yid^ts  a  small  portion  of  a  wfake  eMentkl  o9;  keiMse  it 
li^eai^  di&t  Cutptfria  bark  vontains  retfn,  a  pecaBar  Variety  of 
esiraeiive,  earbamaie  afammemU^  end  eumiUl  M^ 

Mbdical  PR0PBRTIB8  AND  UsBs.  Geoaine  Aagastaia  bark 
is  tonic  and  stimnlant.  It  wad  originally  introdnced  aa  a  febrifuge 
in  intermittent8»  and  was  supposed  to  be  superior  to  the  Peruvian 
1bari[By  bat  subsequent  experience  has  proved  it  to  be  greatly  inferior 
W  tfie  latter  for  the  cure  of  intermittents;  yet  it  is  a  mediciDe 
pos^ssed  of  very  considerable  powers,  and  may  be  eihibited  in 
most  diseases,  in  which  a  general  tonic  is  indicated.  Dr.  Hancock, 
who  had  many  opportunities  of  witnessing  the  efiecte  of  the  barii,  says, 
^  t  iim  fully  convinced,  from  aiAple  experience  of  the  idrtues  of  this 
Wrk,  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  febrifuges  we  possess,  being 
adapted  to  the  worst  and  most  malignant  bilious  fevers,  while  the 
JTevers  in  which  cinchona  is  chiefly  administered,  are  rimple  Intermit- 
Itents  for  the  most  part,  unattended  with  danger."  The  bark  nay 
"be  given  in  substance,  in  powder,  from  one  scruple  to  one  drachm, 
Qx  in  the  form  of  tincture  or  infusion,  either  alone,  or  in  combtnatioa 
with  other  medicines.  In  large  doses  it  is  apt  to  produce  naosea, 
in  whatever  form  it  may  be  exhibited.''^ 

Off.  The  Bark. 

Off.  Pp.    Infusum  Cusparis,  L. 

Tinctura  Cusparise,  E.  D. 


•  Aipeeietofbok,  b'tomerMpeoti  resattbUng  t^  gwialM^ABi{ifeitar»ka%;,k« 
lataly  beea  btrodoead  od  tiie  oonUient.  Plaadbe,  irfao  oilakiiMilj  «itaiifieS  il^ 
it  Aiig:iistiini  Ferragbet.  This  b*rk  is  possessed  of  deleCerioss  proj^erties  $ 
It  excites  a  t ery  Acrid  SensatioB,  and  leafes  a  fttj  nanseoat  bitter  taile  b  ibe 
and  tbroat.  From  experiments  made  bj  Orfila,  (ride  Toxioobgy,  -vol.  IL)  en 
kt  ^)pean  to  be  a  Tory  encrgetb  pobon.  The  deleterions  property  of  lib  \aA 
to  resiifle  b  a  peooUar  aULali,  (named  Braobe.)  TUs  bark  may  be  dIaibgaiBbed 
tlia  genobe  Angastnra  barlE,  bj  its  greater  thibkness  asd-weigbt,  and  by  the 
li^bg  of  a  brownidh  olhre  oolouSr,  and  warty.  Bymaoeratlngthepowdirb  veiydavted 
mnriatb  add,  it  beoomea  of  a  very  beaatiftil  green,  owbg  to  tbe  baa  aaaHfasd  fci  the 
catkle  of  Uiebark. 
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QUASSIA  SIMARUBA. 
Simaruba  Qjuassia,  Mountain  or  Bitter  DammmJ^ 


Cla$9  D«04M|MiiA.t— Qrdtf*  Monogynia« 

Nai^  Ord.  Gruinales,  I»tiiii.    Maonoua,  Jm$$» 

GtN.CHAR.     Cbiyx  five-leaved.    P^tab&ye.    .Ydplary  five- 
le«?ed,    Drupw  five,  dutant,  hivalvci  Isseried  into  a  fleshy 

SpEC«  Char.    FlowerM  monoecious.    Leaves  abroptly  pinnate* 
Let^U  alternately  petiolate.     Petioles  smooth.    Flomers  in 


Thb  baHi  9S  thia  tne  was  first  sent  to  France  from  Guiana,  in 
1718,  as  a  semcdy  of  great  efficacy  in  dyfenlery,  and  an  epidemic 
^  pvevailiag  very  generally  in  Paris,  and  other  parts  of  France,  a 
^  few  years  after,  it  was  employed  witl|  great  success  in  arresting 
^  progress  of  the  disea^,  and  from  this  circumstauce  its  medipind 
cbiacter  was  ^rst  established  in  Europe.  But  it  was  not  for  a 
coBsiderable  time  after,  that  the  botanical  characters  of  the  tree 
^trs  ascertaintd ;  and  by  Linnaeus  it  was  at  first  supposed  to  be  th^ 
Pistscia  FoUis  ^innatis  Deciduiis,  while  in  the  second  edition  of  his 
Species  Flantaruai,  it  is  mentioned  as  the  Bursera  Gummifera.  In 
^'776  and  1770,  specimens  of  the  fructification,  accompauied  by 
botanical  descriptions,  were  sent  from  Jamaica  to  Dr.  Hope  pf 
Edbbofgh,  and  Dr.  John  Fothergill  of  London ;  and  the  investi- 
gatioBs  of  these  and  other  botanists,  led  to  the  tree  being  assigned 
to  the  genua  •Quaasia  s  t  svbaequently,  a  plant  9f  this  qpecies  was 


*  Fig.  Om  u  an Aer.    6.  A  female  flower,    e.  A  bmHb  flower.    4,  The  frolt. 

t  This  tree  seems  rather  to  beloog  to  the  olaas  JfoMMta.  htviog  Its  male  aod  f^mslo 
lowers  Aistinot  oo  the  same  plaal ;  il  has  howevepr  beeo  placed  in  the  class  Ihetmiria, 
ften  those  sfliiitties  which  bring  h  under  the  genus  Qaassia,  which  last  belongs  to  the 
olass  Decandrin. 

%  S9  called  after  a  negro  of  Surinam,  who  first  oommanieated  to  X^r,  Rolander,  a 
Swede,  the  virtues  of  the  Qaassia  Ejioelsa,  which  he  had  empbjed  with  great  success 
io  the  core  of  the  malignant  fevers  ef  that  ceuntr j. 
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introduced  into  the  Royal  Garden-  at  Kew»  through  the  skill  and 
industry  of  Mr.  Alexander  Anderson, 

The  Quassia  Simaruba  is  a  native  of  South  America,  South 
Carolina,  and  the  West  India  Islands,  in  which  latter  it  is  known 
by  the  name  of  mountain  damson*  It  is  usually  found  in  sandy 
places,  growing  to  a  considerable  height  and  thickness,  and  sending 
off  alternate  spreading  branches.  The  bark  of  the  old  trees  is  black, 
and  a  little  furrowed,  but  that  of  the  younger  trees  is  smooth,  grey, 
and  here  and  there  marked  with  broad  yellow  spots ;  the  wood  is 
hard,  white,  and  without  any  remarkable  taste;  the  leaves  are 
numerous,  pinnate,  and  stand  alternately  on  the  branches ;  the 
leaflets,  which  vary  in  their  number,  are  elliptical,  smooth  on  the 
upper  side,  and  of  a  deep  green  colour,  beneath  whitish,  and  stand 
alternately  on  short  footstalks ;  the  flowers,  which  aVe  of  a  yellowish 
colour,  are  placed  on  branched  spikes,  or  long  axillary  panicles, 
supporting  both  male  and  female  flowers  ;  though,  according  to  Dr. 
Wright,  the  female  flower  is  never  found  at  Jamaica,  on  the  same 
tree  which  produces  the  male  flower ;  the  calyx  on  both  flovrers  is 
small,  monophyllous,  and  cut  into  five  obtuse,  erect  s^^nients ;  the 
petals  of  the  corolla  are  five,  sedsile,  equal,  lance-shaped,  and  alM>«t 
triple  the  length  of  the  calyx,  into  which  they  are  inserted;  the 
nectarium  consists  of  ten  oval  hairy  scales,  inserted  at  the  base  of 
the  filaments ;  the  stamina  are  ten,  slender,  equal,  the  length  of  the 
corolla,  and  furnished  with  long  anthers ;  the  receptacle  is  a  fleshy 
substance  of  an  orbicular  shape,  marked  with  ten  furrows.  The 
female  flower  is  furnished  with  five  roundish  germens,  adhering 
together;  the  style  is  erect,  cylindrical,  about  the  length  of  the 
corolla,  and  divided  at  the  top  into  five  recurved. posistent  stigmas; 
the  liruit  is  an  oval,  black,  smooth,  fleshy,  soft  pidp ;  the  number  of 
these  is  five  on  each  common  receptacle,  but  seldom  more  tiimn  three 
of  them  arrive  at  perfection,  when  they  each  contain  an  oUong, 
pointed  nut,  with  a  flattish  kernel;  the  flowers  appear  in  April. 

Sensible  Qualities.  TheCortea  Simarubssof  the  shops  is 
the  bark  of  the  roots  of  this  tree ;  it  is  rough,  scaly^  uid  warted ; 
the  inside  when  fresh  is  a  bright  yellow,  but  when  dry,  paler ;  it 
has  little  smell,  taste  bitter,  but  not  disagreeable.  Macerated  in 
water  or  rectified  spirits,  both  menstrua  become  quickly  impregnated 
with  its  taste  and  colour;  boiling  water  seems  to  act  less  upon  it 
than  cold,  the  cold  infuaon  being  stronger  than  the  decoction ;  this 
last  is  of  a  transparent  yellow  colour  while  hot,  but  grows  turbid 
and  of  a  reddish  brown  as  it  cools.     According  to  the  analysis  of 
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MM.  Morin  aod  Koenu,  the  componento  of  Sfaoaniba  bark  are  fesui^ 
a  peculiar  bitter  priiiciple»  which  they  have  named  QuMuine,  malic 
aod  galic  adds,  acetate  of  potaia,  malate  and  oxalate  of  lime,  oaide 
of  iron,  alamen,  an  ammonical  salt,  and  a  volatile  salt,  having  the 
odcMir  of  Benzoin. 

Mbbical  Propbbtibs.  Simaruba  bark  has  never  been  gene- 
rally employed  in  thb  country,  as  a  tem^ial  agent  in  the. treatment 
of  those  diseases  by  which  it  was  first  brought  into  notice,  and  at 
the  present  day  it  is  more  than  ever  dbregarded.  Dr.  Wright  says, 
that  in  fluxes  it  restores  the  lost  tone  of  the  intestines,  allays  their 
spasmodic  motions,  promotes  the  secretions  by  urine  and  perspi- 
ration, disposes  the  patient  to  sleep,  removes  gripes  and  tenesmus, 
and  brings  the  stools  to  their  natural  colour  and  consistence.  Sir 
John  Fringle,  Dr.  H«  Saunders,  and  several  others,  prescribed  this 
bark  in  old  and  obstinate  dysenteries  and  diarrhoeas,  particularly 
those  brought  from  warm  climates ;  and  fluxes  of  this  sort,  which 
were  hroui^t  home  from  the  sieges  of  Martinico  and  the  Havannah, 
were  speedily  cured  by  it.  Dr.  Lind,  of  the  Naval  Hospital  at 
Haslar,  considered  the  bark  lo  be  most  efiicacious  when  given  in  such 
quantity  as  to  nauseate  the  stomach.  Dn  Wright  recommends  two 
dradims  of  the  bark  to  be  boiled  in  twenty-four  ounces  of  water  to 
tweKre ;  the  decoction  is  then  to  be  strained  and  divided  into  three 
equal  parts,  which  may  be  taken  in  the  twenty-four  hours;  and 
%hen  Ae  stomach  is  reconciled  to  it,  the  quantity  of  bark  may  be 
increased  to  three  drachms;  aromatics,  or  a  few  drops  of  tincture 
of  opium  may  be  added  to  this  decoction.  But  some  more  modem 
practitioners  have  found  that  this  medicine  is  only  successful  in  the 
third  stage  of  dysentery,  irbere  there  is  no  fever,  where  the  stomach 
b  unimpaired,  and  where  the  gripes  and  tenesmus  are  only  continued 
by  a  weakness  of  the  bowels ;  in  these  cases.  Dr.  Monro  gave  two  or 
three  ounces  of  the  decoction  every  five  or  six  hours,  with  four  or 
five  drops  of  tincture  of  opium,  and  found  it  a  very  useful  remedy. 
•The  Stmaniba  bark  has  also  been  recommended  as  an  excellent 
remedy  in  fluor  albus.  It  is  usually  given  in  the  form  of  infusion, 
hot  may  be  taken  in  substance  from  one  scruple  to  thirty  or  forty 

grains. 

Off.  The  Bark  of  the  Boot 

Off.  Pp.    Infusum  SimarubsB,  L. 
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QUASSIA  EXCBLSA. 
Qfiassia  Tree. 


For  Chtu,  Order,  Nat.  (hi.  and  GtN.  CuAJt. 

see  preceding  Artieie. 

fiPBC.  Char«    Fiawmri  hermsphrodite.    Leaves  piDoate,  ter- 
m  an  odd  one.    Flom^re  in  raceme9« 


This  specie  of  Quassia  is  a  mtive  of  the  Caribbcao  Isl^v 
Surinam,  and  Jamaica,  flowering  in  October  and  Nofcmbef*    It  is 
a  handsome  tall  tree,  rising  sometimea  to  die  lieifht  of  one  Inuidfed 
feet ;  the  trunk  is  straight  and  taperiag,  covered  with  SBiootli  gr^ 
coloured  bark;  die  leaves  are  pinnate,  consistiog  of  fto»  fve  to 
eight  pairs  of  pinnae,  with  a  terminal  one;  the  leaflet*  ai9  obloag 
and  pointed,  with  reddish  nerves;  the  youag  kaives  aie  ooiertd 
with  a  fine  brownish  coloured  down ;  the  flowers  are  piodnoed  i» 
clusters  from  the  lower  part  of  the  last  year's  shoot;  diey  are  ws^eH^ 
of  a  yellowish  green  colour ;  the  flruit  is  a  small  nrnad  black  drop^ 
the  sise  of  a  pea,  and  is  ripe  in  December;  it  is  not  bitter*    Tl^ 
wood  is  brought  to  this  country  in  billets,  about  the  thickpess  of  a 
man*s  arm ;  it  is  very  light  and  whitish,  but  becomes  yellow  by  ezpor 
sure  to  the  atmosphere. 

Sbnsiblb  and  Chbmical  Propbrtibs/  Quassia  wood  haa 
no  sensible  odour,  but  its  taste  is  intensely  bitter.  The  watery 
infusipui  decoction,  and  alcoholic  dnctuie,  are  all  eqnally  bitter; 
they  are  of  a  yellowish  colour,  and  are  not  altoned  by  cbalybeale^ 
tar^trized  antimony,  nor  gelatfin.  The  iafosion  is  renderied  muddy 
by  nitrate  of  silver,  a  soft  flaky  yellow  precipitate  being  formed  ; 
acetate  of  lead  occasions  a  copious  white  precipitate. 

Mbdical  Propbrtibs  and  Usb8.  Quassia  is  coosidcred 
tonic,*  and  may  be  g;iven  in  all  cases  where  bitters  are  properr  It 
has  been  found  eflicisciooa  in  inlSisrjpiittents  aiid  bilious  feven^  in 
stomachic  complaints,  cUomsis,  leuconiM^i  cachezy,  diarrbcea,  and 


*  Wt  tr«  told  bj  Dr.  Dunoaa,  that  it  evidentljr  posieMM  mmb«  Bsrootiepoirer*  fr 
iff  being  nied  to  poison  flieo  ;  (Edinburgh  New  Dispontatorjr)  iloortaialjrdoilroyK 
tihoD,  bat  whether  from  its  narcotic  or  bitter^priaciple,  is  dottbtfal«— fiili 
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gtm.  The  watcTf  mfuaioB  is  the  best  fern  of  adaiiiiifleria(  the 
4nfi}  k  umj  be  given  alone,  or  in  eooibimition  wttfa  nroniatict» 
acids,  or  other  medicines  suited  to  the  disorder*  Qnawia  is  some* 
timet  given  in  powder,  ^ut  it  cionot  be  anficiently  pnWerined  to 
adoit  of  being  convenicnUy  gpven  in  aubatance;  it  is  nito  adminis* 
tend  In  the  foiin  of  tinetnre  and  lextraet.  Qnassia  ia  aaki  to  be 
Bmch  need  by  the  brearera  inalead  of  bops^  but  the  beer  doea  not 
keep  ao  well  as  when  hops  are  naed. 

Off.  The  Wo^  of  Quassia. 

Off.  Pp.     Infuanm  Quassias,  L* 

Tinctufa  Quasais,  £.  D. 


SACCHARUM  OFFICINARUM. 

Common  Sugar  Cant.^ 


Class  Triandria.— Orcfer  Dioynia. 
Nat,  Ord.  Gbamina, 

Gbn.  Char.     Catyx  two-valved,  enveloped   tn  long  woai. 
Corolla  two-vaived. 


Spec*  Char.    Leaves  entire,  smooth.    Panicle  loose.     Califsc 
lanceolate,  naked,  except  at  the  baae. 


Trb  common  sugar  cane  is  a  native  of  Africa  and  Lower  Asia ;  it 
h  also  supposed  to  be  indigenous  to  America,  but  this  point  appeal^ 
to  be  undecided,  some  asserting  that  it  ia  an  undoubted  nativn  of 
the  American  continent,  whilst  others  affinn  that  it  was  unknown  hi 
those  regions  till  Europeans  possessed  it ;  however  this  may  be.  It 
has  now  been  extensively  cultivated  in  the  West  Indies  for  upwvrda , 
of  three  hundred  years;!  and  although   (he  sugar   cane  grows  *" 

*  FSf.  «.  sad  &.  ftpieseat  tlie  flow«r  in  diffsMot  ttagei. 

t  Mr. LoadMi,  ia  hU  BnojrokiWBdU  of  Agrioaltnre,  p.  lll.isfonns  ditbst  ik9$9gti 
«aae  has  btsn  eoltif  ttsd  apwttdi  of  Mf ea  hwdred  ycafi  in  Sptia. 
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ablindantly  in  the  East  Indietoi  Peraia,  Brazil,  and  the  Canary  IslaoMb, 
the  greater  part  of  the  sugar  consumed  in  Europe  ii  the  product  of 
the  West  India  Islands. 

The  sugar  eane  b  a  pereBoial  plant ;  the  root  is  knotted  and 
fibrousy  from  which  spring  several  simple,  jointed*  smooth,  round 
stems,  rising  to  the  height  of  ten  or  e^teen  feet;  the  leaves  are 
lanceolate,  three  or  four  feet  in  length,  and  firom  two  to  thite  or 
four  inches  in  breadth,  and^arise  smgly  from  the  joints,  embniciag 
the  stems ;  the  flowem  are  small,  and  produced  in  a  terminal  loose 
panicle,  two  or  three  feet  in  length,  and  composed  of  subdivided 
spikes,  with  long  flexuose  down,  which  conceals  the  flowers,  and 
hides  them  from  the  sight ;  the  calyx  or  gluma  is  of  two  valves, 
which  are  oblong,  or  lance-shaped,  pointed,  erect,  concave,  and 
equal ;  the  corolla  is  composed  of  two  valves,  shorter  than  the 
calyx,  and  of  a  fine  delicate  texture ;  the  filaments  are  three,  capil- 
lary, longer  than  the  corolla,  and  bear  long  yellow  anthers;  the 
germen  is  oblong,  and  supports  two  feathery  styles,  terminated  by 
plumose  stigmas;  the  seed  is  oblong,  pointed,  and  is  invested  in  the 
valves  of  the  corolla. 

The  plant  above  described  afibrds  the  sugar  in  common  use,  hnt 
there  are  several  vegetables  which  secrete  a  sweet  or  saccharine 
juice,  easily  convertible  into  sugar.    The  Arundo  Bambo  distils  from 
its  joints  a  fluid,  which,  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  concretes  into  sugar, 
and  is  collected  for  use ;  from  the  Acer  Saccharina,  a  species  of 
maple,  a  considerable  quantity  of  sugar  is  annually  obtained  in 
America  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  New  Spain  procure  sugar  from  the 
Agave  Americana ;  sugar  may  also  be  obtained  from  the  Asdepias 
Syriaca,  Zea  Mays,  Heracleum  Syphondylium,  Fucus  Saccharinus, 
and  from  the  roots  and  fruit  of  many  other  plants.     In  the  West 
Indies  the  sugar  cane  is  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  stalk,  taken 
from  near  its  top,  and  laid  horiaontally  in  the  ground :  it  requires 
a  rich  fertile  soil;  that  composed  of  alluvial  matter,  mixed  with 
clay  and  sand,  produces  the  greatest  number  of  shoots :  good  land 
is  said  to  furnish  five  crops  of  shoots  without  transplanting.    In 
Jamaica,  and  the  other  West  India  Islands,  the  canes  are  cut  for  the 
purpose  of  making  sugar,  between  the  sixth  and  thirteenth  month  of 
their  growth,  when  the  stems  have  acquired  from  seven  to  twelve  feet 
in  height,  which  usually  takes  place  in  the  months  of  February, 
Maroh,  and  April.    As  soon  as  they  are  cut,  the  canes  are  stripped 
of  their  leaves,  and  crushed  between  iron  cylinders,  to  express  the 
juice,  which  b  received  into  large  leaden  vessels,  called  receivers ; 
from  thence  it  is  removed  into  brge  coppers,  named  clarifiersi  where  it 
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k  mixed  whh  Um^,  in  the  proportion  of  one  pint  of  lime  to  one 

hiiodRd  gnlloas  of  jaioe»  sod  heated  to  tlie  tempentnre  of  140.<» 

AtfaklE  scum  soon  formi  on  the  top^  litoai  under  wliieh  tiie  clear 

liquor  ii  drawn  off,  by  a  cock,  bto  a  large  oopper  boiler,  where  it 

is  briskly  bofled  tOl  the  balk  of  the  liquor  is  very  considerably 

difliimahed.     The  boilhg  is  suecessiTely  repeated  in  fonr  other 

piogtettively  smaller  eoppers,  and  from  the  last,  removed  into 

AtUow  wooden  coolers,  where  it  erystalliaess  it  is  then  pat  into 

hogsheads,  having  holes  at  the  bottonl,  into  which  the  Stalk  of  a 

plsotafai  leaf  is  thrust.    Throngh  these  holes  the  mohsses  drain  off, 

and  the  process  is  finished.    In  this  state  the  sugar  is  imported  into 

Borope,  under  the  name  of  raw  or  mascovada  sugar.    The  loaf*  or 

refined  sugar  is  prepared  in  Europe,  by  first  grinding  the  raw  sugar> 

tiieti  dissolvfaig  it  in  lime  water,  and  clarifying  with  buHock's  Mood ; 

the  liquid  is  then  boiled  down  to  a  proper  consistence,  the  impurities 

Matg  skimmed  off  as  they  rise,  and  poured  into  conical  earthen 

vessels,  where  it  is  allowed  to  drain,  and  any  unciystallicable  impure 

symp  which  may  remaro,  runs  through  the  perforated  apes  of  the 

eoae.  vTo  obtain  the  purer  sorts  of  loaf  sugar,  the  loaves  are  re-dis^ 

fldved  and  heated  a  second  time,  when  it  obtains  the  name  of 

refined  sugar,  and  fetches  a  proportionably  higher  price. 

Sbnsibls  anb  Chbmioal  Propertibs.     Raw  sugar  has  a 
strong  sweet  taste,  and  a  slight  but  peculiar  odour ;  refined  sugar  ii 
loodoroos,  and  proportionably  milder  in  taste,  and  when  two  pieces 
are  struck  togedier  In  the  dark,  emits  a  vivid  phosphoric  light.  Raw 
sagar  b  in  concrete  masses,  consisting  of  smsdl  irregular  crystals,  of 
a  ydowiah  colour.    Sugar  is  soluble  m  its  own  weij^t  of  cold  water, 
it  is  also  soluble  in  alcchol,  and  the  solution  affords  crystals  on 
evapoiation.    According  to  Bertelms,   100  parts  of  sugar  in  *  its 
ordinary  state,  eoatains  A.8  of  water.    Oils  readily  combine  with 
sugar,  and  the  mixture  is  miscible  with  water.    Lime  and  the  fiaed 
alkalies  unite  with  sugar,  and  foxtti  compounds,  without  any  sweet- 
ness of  ta8te«    The  concentrated  mineral  acids  decompose  and  dis- 
solve sugar,  but  the  weaker  simply  dissolve  it ;  and  many  of  the 
vegetable  acids  when  united  to  it  pi^vent  it  from  crystallizmg.    The 
hydro-BuIphurets,  sulphurets,  and  phosphurets  decompose  sugar, 
and  convert  it  into  a  substance  bearing  a  great  resemblance  to  gum. 
When  exposed  to  heat,  it  melts,  swells,  and  becomes  black.    When 
sugar  is  boiled  with  peroxide  of  mercury  and  acetate  of  copper^ 
these  salts  are  converted  into  protoxides ;  oxymuriate  of  mercury  is 
converted  into  calomel,  and  sulphate  of  copper  and  nitrate  of  mer- 
cury are  reduced  to  a  metallic  state.    According  to  the  analysis  of 
▼OU  II,  2  o 
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Theoaid  and  Gay  Lumc,  100  parts  of  8ug;ar  contain  oxjgai  M»09^ 
carbon  42.47»  hydrogen  6.90.  Lavoisier  pves  64  oxygen^  28 
carbon^  and  8  hydrogen,  in  100  parts. 

MBBiqAL  Propertibs  '  AND  UsBS.  Raw  sugar  ia  laxatiye,  but 
can  scarcely  be  considered  as  a  medicine ;  as  an  article  of  diet  it  is 
in  general  use,  and  has  been  thought  to  increase  corpulence  i  others 
however  imagine  it  to  have  a  contrary  effect,  and  say  that,  from  the 
acid  it  contains,  it  rather  tends  to  emaciate  than  to  fatten  the  body ; 
Boerhaave  was  of  this  opinion.  Mr.  John  Hunter,  however,  reoom* 
mended  sugar,  as  the  best  restorative  to  those  who  were  much 
debilitated  by  a  long  course  of  mercury.  That  sugar  affords  a  con- 
sidetable  share  of  nourishment,  both  in  its  crude  state,  and  combined 
in  various  vegetable  matters,  admits  of  no  question.  We  are  told 
that  those  animals  which  wholly  feed  upon  it  in  the  sugar  islands^ 
become  remarkably  corpulent ;  and  that  the  negro  children,  whose 
diet  Js  confined  to  molasses  for  a  season,  are  distinguished  from 
others  by  their  superior  bulk.  Sugar  however,  when  taken  in 
immoderate  quantities,  lays  the  foundation  of  many  complaints,  by 
imparing  the  digestive  powers :  and  to  those  afflict^  with  dyspeptic 
and  bilious  complaints,  it  generally  proves  hurtful ;  but  is  an  useful 
antiseptic  in  scurvy.  Sugar  is  said  to  prove  deleterious  to  varioos 
kinds  of  worms,  hence  it  is  recommended  to  those  afflicted  with 
them.  In  a  remedial  point  of  view,  the  most  important  use  to  which 
sugar  has  been  applied,  is  as  an  antidote  to  the  poison  of  verdigris ; 
it  must  be  taken  in  large  quantities,  both  in  its  solid  state  and 
Absolved  in  water.  It  is  supposed  to  act  chemically  on  the  poison^ 
and  at  the  same  time  to  increase  the  perbtaltic  action  of  the  intes* 
tines.  Sugar  has  also  the  property  of  preserving  animal  and 
vegetable  substances  from  decay  and  putre£Eu:tion;  hence  it  is  often 
employed  for  those  purposes,  vis.  in  preparing  conserves^  sweey 
^eats,  &c. 

Off.  Raw  and  Refined  Sugar* 

Off.  Pp.    Confectiones  omnes,  L» 

Syrupi  omnes,  L.  £•  J>. 

IVochisci  omnes,  £a 
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PTEROCARPUS  SANTALINUS 

Red  Sanders  Tree.^ 


Class  DiADBLPHiA. — Order  Decandria* 
NaL  Ord.  Papilionacba. 

Gbn.  Char.    GUyx  five-toothed.   Legume  falcated,  leafy »  va- 
ricose, surroanded  with  a  wing,  not  gaping.    Seeds  solitary. 

Spbc.  Char.    Leaves  ternate,    ronndish,    smooth.      Petals 
notched,  wavvd* 


This  species  of  Pterocarpos  is  a  native  of  India  and  Ceylon, 
thriving  loKuriantly  in  mountainous  and  rocky  situations:  in  low 
vallies  and  in  rich  soils  it  is  apt  to  degenerate.    This  tree  was  first  . 
described  by  Konig,  who  sent  a  description  of  it  to  the  younger 
Linnaeus. 

It  is  a  lofty  tree,  with  alternate  spreading  branches ;  the  bark  is 
rough,  and  somewhat  resembles  that  of  the  common  alder;  the 
leaves  are  petiolate  and  ternate,  each  simple  leaf  or  pinnse  being 
ovate,  blunt,  retuse,  or  somewhat  notched  at  the  apex,  entire, 
veined,  above  smooth,  beneath  hoary;  the  flowers  are  in  axillary 
spikes,  without  bracteas;  the  calyx  is  rough,  and  divided  at  the 
brim  into  five  segments ;  the  corolla  is  papilionaceous,  of  a  bright 
yellow  colour,  consisting  of  an  obcordate,  erect,  reflexed  at  the 
edges,  dentated,  and  waved  vexillum,  with  red  veins;  two  spreading 
alse,  denticulate,  and  waved,  and  an  oblong  and  somewhat  inflated 
abort  keel;  the  filaments  are  ten,  and  support*  white  globular 
anthers;  the  germen  is  oblong,  compressed,  and  hairy;  the  style  is 
curved,  and  crowned  with  an  obtuse  stigma ;  the  fruit  is  a  roundish^ 


*  FIj.o.  repfwenU  Um  anUitts.  6.  The  oaljz. 
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smooth,  compressed  pod«  the  lower  edge  keeUshaped,  the  upper 
ialcated,  and  contains  a  round  compressed  seed. 

The  wood  of  this  tree  is  imported  in  the  form  of  billets,  which  are 
very  heavy, .  and  sink  in  water ;  but  it  is  usually  met  with  in  the 
shops  in  the  form  of  a  gross  powder,  which  is  said  to  be  frequently 
adulterated  with  other  red  woods,  of  an  inferior  quality. 

Sensible  and  Chemical  Properties,  &c.  Sanders  wood  is 
of  a  dark  blackish  red  externally,  internally  of  a  deep  bright  red, 
and  the  more  florid  the  colour,  the  more  it  b  esteemed  ;  it  becomes 
darker  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere ;  it  is  very  hard,  and  bean  a 
fine  polish  i  when  fresh  cut.  It  manifests  a  somewhat  fragrant  and 
aromatic  odour,  but  has  little  or  no  taste.  It  yields  its  colouring 
matter  both  to  alcohol  and  ether;  to  water.it  imparts  only  a  vety 
flKght  yellow  tinge ;  lo  some  of  the  volatile  oils,  particulariy  that  of 
lavender,  it  alio  imparts  its  colouring  matter,  bat  not  to  any  of  the 
expressed  oils;  to  oil  of  turpentine  it  imparts  a  yellowish  tinge  only* 
M.  PeUetier  separated  ttie  eolourfng  matter*  SamtaMm^  which  he 
found  to  have  great  analogy  with  the  resins.  It  is  insoluble  in  water; 
soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  acetic  acid,  and  alkaline  8olati<Mis;  it 
forms  beautiful  coloured  precipitates  with  many  metallic  solntions. 
Its  acetic  solution  acts  like  tannin  upon  gelatin.  It  contains  no 
atole. 

Red  sandeis  wood  does  not  appear  to  poMtas  any  medicinal  pro- 
^  petty,  and  its  use  only  attaches  to  its  cdouring  property.    It  forms 
the  colouring  iogredient  tn^the  oompound  apirit  of  lavender  of  the 
London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin  Pharmacopieias. 

Off.  The  Wood. 
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QUERCUS  ROBUR. 

Common  Oak* 


Clau  HoNCBciA.— Order  Polyandria*. 

Nat.  Ord.  Ambntacba. 

GfiN.  Char.     Male.     Calyx  commoDly    five-clei^.     Corolla 
none.     Siamem  five  to  ten. 

Female.  Caiyx  one-leafedy  eDtire»  rough.  (?•-. 
roOtt  none.  5ly/e«  two  to  five.  JViif  coriateoas,  slirrdatided 
at  the  base  by  the  persistent  calyx. 

Spec.  Char.     Leaves  decidaoas^   oblong,  sinuses  acatej  an- 
gles obtuse. 


Tats  species  of  oak  is  a  native  of  Britain,  and  is  also  found  in 
naay  ptrts  of  Earope^  the  north  uf  Asia,  and  the  northern  e&treinity 
of  Africa.    This  beautiful  tre^  often  rises  to  the  height  of  eighty  oa 
ninety  fee(»  and  acquires  an  extraordinary  magnitude  in  the  trunk; 
The  following  instances  of  the  amaiing  sice  to  which  the  trunk 
sometimes  attains,  we  presume  will  not  be  uninteresting  .to  ohf 
reader^.    In  the  y^ar  1764,  there  was  an  oak  growing  in  Broomfield 
Wood  near  Ludlow,  Shropshire,  the  trunk  of  which  measured  sixty-- 
eight  feet  in  girth,  and  twenty-three  in  lenglli ;  thb  tree,  allowing' 
ninety  square  feet  for  the  larger  branches,  contained  one  tfaousandi 
four  hundred  and  fifty-five  feet  of  solid  timber.    An  oak  in  tber 
parish  of  Little  Shelsley,  Worcester,  measured  tn  circumference,  at 
the  distance  of  six  feet  from  the  ground,  twenty-two  feet  four  inches  ;• 
and  close  to  the  ground,  forty-eight  feet.    Green  Dale  Oak^  neab 
Welbeck,  at  daven  feet  fi^om  the  ground,  measured  thhrty-^ight  feet; 
At  Cowthorpe  near  Wetherley,  Yorkshire,  an  oak  mteasared  seventy*^ 
eight  feet  in  circumference  close  to  tlie  ground.f 

The  economical  purposes  to  which  this  tree  has  been  applied  are* 
various*    The  wood  by  uniting  toughness  with  hardness,  is  of  general' 


•  Fig.  m,  m  femle  Sdwer.    6.  A  male  Sower,    a  The  frttit 
t  Witlwrloy. 
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use  in  carpentry  t  and  its  superior  excellence  for  the  purposes  of  ship 
bnilding^v  has  long  rendered  it  an  object  of  national  importance. 
Oak  saw-dust  is  one  of  the  most  yaluable  of  our  indigenoos  Tege* 
tables,  used  by  dyers  for  dyeing  cotton  cloths  of  a  drab  colour,  the 
different  shades  of  which  are  made  by  this  substance*  varioosly 
managed.  The  oak  apple  is  likewise  used  for  the  purposes  of  dye- 
ingf  and  the  bark  is  in  universal  use  for  the  purposes  of  tanning 
leather. 

The  trunk  and  branches  of  this  tree  are  covered  with  a  rough 
brown  bark ;  the  leaves  are  alternate,  and  stand  upon  short  petioles, 
oblong,  deeply  binuated,  forming  obtuse  lobes :  on  the  upper  sur- 
face of  a  deep  shining  green,  underneath  paler,  and  nearly  glau- 
cous ;  the  flowers,  which  appear  in  May,  are  male  and  female  upon 
the  same  tree,  atid  are  produced  in  axillary  catkins ;  the  male  is  lax, 
pendulous,  and  many-flowered ;  the  female  larger,  peduncled,  and 
three-flowered  ;  the  calyx  of  the  male  flower  is  of  a  yellowish  colour, 
membranous,  bell-shaped,  and  divided  into  five,  six,  or  seven  pointed 
segments ;  the  stamens  are  ten,  longer  than  the  calyx,  and  support 
large  double  anthen.  The  calyx  of  the  female  flower  is  coriaceous, 
scaly,  and  downy ;  the  germen  u  ovate,  the  style  short,  and  sup- 
ports three  permanent  stigmas;  Uie  fruit  is  an  oblong,  coriaceous, 
smooth  nut,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long^  and  is  well  known  under 
the  name  of  acorii ;  it  is  fixed  into  the  calyx  as  in  a  shaltow  cup, 
but  dropping  firom  it  when  perfectly  ripe.  The  frnit  ripens  in 
October, 

Sbnsiblb  and  Chbmical  Propbrtibs.  Oak  bark  is  inodo- 
rous; its  taste  is  rough,  astringent,  and  accompanied  with  some 
degree  of  bitterness :  these  qualities  it  yields  both  to  water  and 
itctified  spirit  The  watery  infusion  u  acted  upon  by  all  those  agents 
which  affect  the  infiision  of  galls,  and  which  indicate  the  presence  of 
tannin,  extractive,  and  gallic  acid.  (See  Chemical  Properties,  &c. 
of  galls.)  M.  Vauquelia  has  discovered  a  remarkable  chemical 
difference  between  oak  bark  and  gall  nut^  the  latter  precipitating 
tartmte  of  antimony  and  infusion  of  cinchona,  but  which  are  not 
acted  upon  by  the  former :  we  are  told  however  by  Dr.  Thomson, 
that  *'  infusion  of  oak  bark  forms  a  precipitate  with  infusion  of  yel- 
low cinchona  bark.''  According  to  the  analysis  of  Sir  H*  Davy,  one 
ounce  of  the  inner  cortical  part  of  young  oak  bark  afimied  by 
lixiviation.  111  grains  of  A>lid  matter,  of  wbiob  77  were  taonin;  the 
middle  coloured  part,  or  cellulaf  integumenti  yielded  only  48  graini 
of  solid  matter,  of  which  19  were  tionio ;  aisd  the  epidermis  fur- 
nished a  very  small  portion  either  of  tannin  or  extractive.    The 
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proportioii  of  taimio  afforded  bj  any  qntntUy  of  lMurk»  vtriM  aecovd* 
ing  to  the  age  and  tite  of  the  tree,  and  also  on  the  leason  at  which 
it  is  harked.^ 

Mbbical  Pbofbrtibs  and  Usbs.  Oak  bark  is  a  veiy  power* 
fol  astringent,  and  has  been  given  with  good  effect  in  alfine  Auxe8» 
hemorrhages,  and  other  immoderate  evacuations.  It  has  been  given 
with  some  advantage  in  intermittents,  and  we  are  told  that  in  many 
insftaoces  it  has  effected  a  cure ;  but  later  experience  has  proved 
that  it  is  in  many  respects  ioferior  to  cinchona,  and  cannot  be 
depended  npon.  It  has  also  been  strongly  recommended  as  a  tonic 
ia  the  weak  state  of  infiints  suffering  under  the  malignant  corysa.t 
Oak  bark  has  been  chiefly  employed  as  a  local  apptication,  in  the 
toi  of  gargle,  or  lotion,  to  relaxations  of  the  uvula,  slight  tumefac* 
tioQ  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  fauces,  procidentia  recti  et 
ateii  &c* 

Off.  The  Bark. 

Off.  Pp.    Decoctum  Quercus,  L. 


QUERCUS  INFECTORIA. 

Oriental  GaU  Oak.X 


Fof  CloM,  Ordmr^  Nat.  Ord.,  and  Gbn.  Cuab, 

see  preceding  Article. 

Sp£C«  Char*    Leaves  ovate-oblong,  deeply  toothed,  decida* 
ons.    jPVutt  sessile,  elongated.  A 


Thb  Qubrcus  Infbctoria§  is  a  native  of  Asia  Minor,  and  is  to 
be  met  with  ftom  the  Bosphorus  as  far  as  Syria,  and  from  the  coast 


•  Phil.  IViBi. 

^  Underwood  ob  the  DiM«aM  of  CbUdreii* 

X  Fig.  a.  rtpffMeoti  tlit  ioMot  which  prodaoos  ^  gall,  mgoifiod  ;  ht  nataral  itte 
being  nboat  •  qsaitor  of  so  inoh  long.  &•  Tholanm.  c.  Anolhor  lort  of  gall,  whieh 
«•  am  told  bj  OlUrier  ia  prodveed  by  a  diflTaraat  inaaei:  this  sort  of  gall  ia  noh 
Itrger  tiiaa  the  ot|ier>  and  of  a  soft  and  ipoagf  texture. 

§  OliTier  ^peari  to  have  been  the  first  who  asoertained  this  species  to  be  the  one 
whieh  prodacei  the  galls  of  conmeice.— Vide  OUvkr*s  Trmtb,  p.  41. 


QfH  QCERCL'S   JNFECTOEIA. 

of  fhf  AreUpelago  «s  far  «s  tbc  lirDalkBCi  of  Penck  It  ha»  a 
crooked  stem^  seldoai  exceeds  vx  feet  io  kr i^bt,  aod  laojre  fre^ucQUl 
aflMones  tlie  chancier  of  a  siinib  than  that  of  a  tree;  Ibe  lef^rea, 
which  are  deddooas  io  awtniaiij  ate  oa  short  prt^olesy  smooth,  of  a 
bright  greea  cbloar  os  both  sides,  and  pbtuseij  toothed;  the  aeoca 
if  eloogated,  snooth,  two  or  three  tioies  longer  than  the  cap,  wbicb 
if  sessile,  in  a  fhgfat  degree  downj,  and  scaly ;  the  gali  coo^cs  at  the 
shoots  of  the  joong  boogha,  and  acquires  from  fonr  to  twetve  lines 
iQ  diameter :  the  insect  which  produces  it,  u  the  Cjnips  Quercasfotii 
of  Linnaeus  (Diplokpsis  Galbe  Tinctoriae  of  Geoffroy)  a  small  hyme- 
QoptecDos  insect*  or  fly,  with  a  fawn  coloured  body,  dark  aal^as, 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen  of  a  shining  broijni*  Tbe  insect 
p.unc^lltef  Ibe  teoder  shoot  with  its  sting,  which  b  spiral*  ai|d  depo- 
sjU  iU  fggs  in  the  puncture :  this  occasions  a  morbid  irritation  ip 
Uie  vessels  of  the  part,  the  gall  rises  in  a  few  hours,  and  attaios  its 
full  size  in  a  day  or  two,  before  the  larva  is  batched.  The  egg  grows 
with  the  gall,  and  it  is  the  irritation  which  it  keeps  up,  not,  aa  has 
been  supposed,  by  the  maggot  feeding  on  the  juices  of  the  plant, 
that  the  morbid  excitement  is  maiiitaiued  in  the  vessels  of  the  part, 
sufBcient  for  the  production  of  this  kind  of  vegetable  wen. 

Sensible  and  Ckbmical  (Qualities  of  Ga^ls.  Galls  are 
nearly  spherical,  and  vary  in  magnitude  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to 
that  of  a  large  haael  ni|t ;  they  are  smooth  or  knotty  on  the  surfiftce, 
of  a  greenish  drab  colour,  some  have  a  reddish  or  blue  lint,  and 
are  generally  perforated  with  a  small  hole ;  they  are  heavy,  brittle, 
and  brea^  with  a  flinty  frfH;tui^e.  Inleii]ally.they  consist  of  a  spongy, 
striated,  but  hard  substanc^,  of  a  yellowish  colour.  They  have  little 
or  no  o^our,  but  a  bitter  and  powerfully  astringent  taste.  The  best 
galls  are  those  of  a  bluish  or'  blackish  colour,  heavy  and  tubercuhited 
on  the  surface.  Those  that  are  light  and  spongy,  alTd  of  a  pale  colour, 
are  of  an  inferior  quality.  The  soli^le,part  of  galls  is  taken  up  by 
about  forty  times  its  weight  of  boiling  water,  the  residue  is  tasteless. 
Alcohol  takes  up  nearly. seven  parts- out  of  ten,  and  ether  five. 
Neumann,  obtained  from  960  grains,  of.  coarsely  powdered  gaHs,  940 
watery  extract,  and  afterwards  4  alcoholic  ;  and  inversely,  760  alco- 
holic, and  80  watery.  From  the  analysis  of  Sir  H.  Davy,  we  learn 
that  600  grains  of  Aleppo  galls  yielded  to  pure  water  by  lixiyiation, 
186  grains  of  solid  matter,  pf  wbi,ch  130  were  taiMiin  ;  mucilage  aqd 
ipatter  rendered  insoluble,  tjiy^  evapor^t.i9i^  IS^;  gaJyiu^.fiqidy  and,  % 
little  eslracUve  matter.*  3i ;  salinf^  mid  earthy  oaattec,  12^  A  sati^ 
rated  decoction  of  galls,  on  cooling,  deposits  a  copious  pate  yellow 
precipitar?,  «vhich  appears  to  be  purer  tannin  than  can  be  got  by  any 


QU^RCVS  INFfiCTOHU* 

otker  proceii*    The  watery  iBfiimB  raddeo»  Ihuctore  of  lilmttt,  ud 
foms  preeipitetea  ivUb  folntioas  of  tiie  follQwiag  lulMUiieest-r* 
isioghsf,  lioie  water.  auVcarhooate  9f  potass,  acatate  of  load,  sol^ 
pbate  of  copper,  oitrato  of  siWer,  siilphate  of  iron,  nkmle.of  mcr. 
cofj,  taftrale  of  SDtiaionjr»  and  Ibo  iaftisions  of  cohinba  voot, 
cpipari^  barka  and  ciachotoa  bark.    Tbc  fiMiriale  of  uftHcary  fondan 
the  infusioii  milky  and  opaqnoi    bal    no  preeipitale  Is  formed. 
Nitrous  acid,  sulphate  of  zinc,  infusion  of  quassia,  ammonia,  and 
iofasion  of  saffron  occasions  no  precipitate.    The  ethereal  tincture, 
when  evaporated  on  water,  leaves  on  the  side  of  the  glass  an  opaque 
pellicle,  and  on  the  surface  of  the  water  small  drops  of  an  oily 
resinous-like  matter,  while  the  suhatratum  of  water  becomes  charged 
with  tannin  and  gallic  acid.     The  alcoholic  tincture  reddens  litmus, 
and  forms  precipitates  with  the  same  re-agents  as  the  watery  infa- 
sion.    To  what  principlea  these  precipitates  are  owing  remains  to 
be  ascertained.     It  is  observed  by  Vauquelin,  that  the  infusions  of 
nutgalls  and  of  cincbona,  agree  in  precipitating  both  gelatine  and 
tartrate  of  antimony,  and  that  they  precipitate  each  other.     We  are 
told  by  Dr.  Duncan  that,  in  his  experiments,  "  a  saturated  mixture 
of  the  infusicms  of  nut-gaUs  and  cinchona  stiH  precipitates  gelatine, 
but  infusions,  separately  saturated  by  gela.tine,  do  not  act  on  each 
other.     Hence  it  appears,  that  the  action  of  these  infusions  on  each 
other,  depends  on  principles  contained  in  each,  compatible  with  the 
presence  of  tannin,  but  re-acting  on  each  other,  and  thai  gelatine 
precipitates  these  principles  along  with  the  tannin. 

"  It  has  been  generally  asserted,  that  the  precipitate  of 
tannin  and  gelatine  is  insoluble  in  water,  either  cold  or  hot ;  but 
I  find  that  in  boiling  water,  it  not  only  becomes  soft  and  viscid,  but 
a  certain  portion  \s  dissolved,  which  separates  again  when  the  solu- 
tion cools."  • 

It.  Braoonnot  haa  dsacovesed  in  nut-galto  a  new  acid,  which  he 
ba^  oamied  Eitagic*'^  Thin  acid  is  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder, 
with  a  alight  tinge  of  red,  insipid,  ioodofous,  and  iosohiMe  in  boil- 
ing wAler ;  cotoibiiied  with  nitric  acid  and  gently  heated,  the  mixture 
a4»qui9ea  n  deep  red  colour.  Cbalb  i^o  yield  by  distillation  with 
wa^r,  a  swill  portion  of  a  concrete  volatile  oil.} 

MbiIic4I«  PROPBimBa  and  Uses  of  Oalls.    OaHs  are  the 


*  Edinbargh  New  DiipeosAtorjr. 

f  Ann.  de  Cbim.  et  Pbjrti.  ton.  is.  p.  L87. 
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moftt  powerful  of  the  vegetable  astringeota.  As  an  ioiemal  nedictne, 
galls  may  be  considered  applicable  to  the  same  disorders  as  the  oak 
bark ;  and  from  being  readily  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  possesses 
an  advantage  over  it ;  but  they  are  more  frequently  used  eztemallyp 
in  the  form  of  gargles  or  injections.  One  part  of  finely  powdered 
galls,  combined  with  seven  parts  of  simple  ointment,  has  been  foood 
an  excellent  application  in  haemorrhoidal  affections. 

Off.  TbeGall. 

Off.  Pp.    Tinctura  Galkrum,  E.  D. 


FERULA  ASSAF(ETIDA. 

AssafcetidaJ* 


Clou  Fbntandria.— Order  Dioynia. 

Nat.  Ord.  Umbellatje. 

GbK«  Chab«     Fruit  oval,   compressed^    plane,  with  three 
,  streaks  on  each  side* 

Spec.  Char.  Radical  Leaves  from  six  to  seven,  bipinnaie. 
Pinn4B  alternate,  varioasly  sinnated.  VMeb  compound 
plano-convex,  terminal,  and  consist  of  many  radii. 


This  species  of  Ferula  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Persia,  growing 
on  the  mountains  in  the  provinces  of  Chorasaan  and  Laar,  where 
it  is  named  HingiMck.  The  following  description  we  copy  from 
Kaempfer,  who  saw  the  plant  growing,  during  his  travels  in  Asia.t 

The  root  u  perennial,  tapejring,  ponderous,  and  attains  the 
use  of  a  man's  arm  or  leg,  covered  with  bbckuh  coloured  bark, 
and  near  the  top  beset  with  many  strong  rigid  fibres;  the  ia- 
ternal  substance  is  white,  fleshy,  and  abounds  with  a  thick,  foetid. 


seed.    c.  The  corolla,  mtgnified* 


*  Fig.  a.  and  6«  the  seed.    c.  The  corolla, 
f  Vido  AmoBaitates  Ezotioc,  p.  535,  SSC. 
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BiH^  juice ;  the  stalk  is  simple,  erect,  straight,  rooAd,  smooth, 

striated,  herbaeeoQs,  about  six  or  seven  inches  in  circumfereiice  at 
Ihe  baste,  and  rises  to  the  height  of  two  or  three  yards :  the  radical 
leaves  are  six  or  seven,  nearly  two  feet  long,  bipinnate ;  the  pbnss 
ate  alternate!  variously  sinnated,  lobed  or  lanceolate,  SBMK>th,  of  a 
deep  green  coloar,  and  fattd  smell ;  the  nmbels  are  compound,  plaao- 
eosfex,  terminal,  and  consbt  of  many  radii ;  the  seeds  are  oval, 
flat,  foliaceotts,  of  a  reddish  brown  colour,  rough,  marked  with 
three  longitudinal  lines,  have  a  porraceous  smell,  and  a  sharp  bitter 
taste. 

This  plant  is  said  to  vary  according  to  the  situation  and  soil  in 
nhich  it  grows,  not  only  in  the  shape  of  the  leaves,  but  in  the 
sasseous  quality  of  the  juice  with  which  they  are  impregnated, 
lometimes  becoming  so  mild  as  to  be  eaten  by  the  goats*  The  gum 
reria  known  in  commerce  under  the  name  of  Assafoetida,  is  the 
concrete  juice  of  the  root  of  this  plant**  When  the  plants  are 
about  four  years  old,  the  roots  are  sufficiently  vigorous  to  yield  the 
AssafoBtida.  In  the  provinces  of  Chorasaan  it  is  procured  in  the 
following  manner:  at  the  season  when  the  leaves  begin  to  decay,  the 
Mest  and  most  vigorous  plants  are  selected,  the  earth  from  the 
opper  part  of  the  root  is  cleared  away,  the  stem  and  leaves  twisted 
off;  it  is  then  left  in  this  state  for  forty  days,  being  previously 
screened  from  the  sun  by  covering  it  over  with  the  decayed  leaves : 
at  the  expiration  of  this  time  the  coveriiig  is  removed,  and  the  top 
of  the  root  cut  off  transversely,  and  left  for  forty-eight  hours  for 
the  juice  to  exude,  when  it  is  scraped  off  by  a  proper  instrumentt 
and  exposed  to  the  sun  to  harden.  This  operation  is  repeated  three 
times,  after  which  the  root  is  again  covered  up,  and  suffered  to 
remain  for  eight  or  ten  days,  when  it  is  again  uncovered  and  another 
transverse  section  is  made  as  before.  In  this  way  the  Assafcstida  is 
collected  eight  times,  when  the  root  becomes  exhausted  of  its  juice, 
and  soon  after  perishes.  The  collecting  of  the  Assafoetida  is  per- 
formed by  the  peasants  who  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  moun- 
tains ;  the  juice  from  a  number  of  roots  is  collected  at  the  same 
time,  put  togetlier,  and  exposed  to  the  sun  to  harden. 

Sbnsiblb  and  Chemical  Properties.  Assafoetida  comes 
to  market  in  large  irregular  masses  of  a  heterogeneous  appearance. 


*  It  if  probftblt  that  Atsafotidt  ii  obtained  from  different  ipeoiea  of  Ferula,  ia  tbo 
plaat  eoltiratcd  by  Dr.  Hopa,  in  •  botanifal  garden  near  Edioborgh  (the  Ferula 
Peraiea)  prodsoedaaifliilarjoioe. 


27S  PSROLA  A9BAF(£TIDA. 

omtapowd  of  various  shilling  little  iomps  or  grains,  ^me  of  wfaieb 
are  whitey  others  of  a  brown  or  reddish  cobur^  and  wamt  of  t  viokt 
htte^  Those  aAasses  am  esteem^  the  best  which  are  clear,  of  a  )>ale 
reddish  C^loai^,  and  variegAted  with  a  great  namber  of  fiae  white, 
teals.  Assttfoetida  has  a  strongi  fttid,  aad  to  most  persons  a  dis*^ 
agreeable  odoefi  and  a  bitter^  sobaeid  taste ;  it  becenes  brittle  by 
etposom  to  the  air^  bat  h  not  readily  ledaced  to  powAsr.  It  is 
o^nnposed  chiefly  of  gam,  resin,  and  essential  oil,  the  latter  of  Which* 
is  obtained  by  distillation,  either  with  water  or  altohol.  Its  odoui* 
and  taste  reside  in  the  resin  and  oil,  which  are  readily  dissolved  by 
other  and  ricohdl }  heno6  the  alooholio  and  ethereal  tisdtiires  com* 
Wnie  the  viftaei  of  this  drog^  the  f6ttaer  dissolving  three  pkrts  out 
of  ibar.  By  trituration  with  water  Assafsstlda  forms  mi  opaqae 
milky  Solution^  about  dO  per  cent,  being  readily  dissolvedi  which 
is  tihiefly  extractive  diatter. 

Mbdical  PROPBltTifes  AND  UsBs.  Asssftetida  is  stimtilaiit, 
CKpedtorant,  and  antispasmodic,  it  b  consid^ed  a  more  effiCseioos 
mediobe  than  any  of  tbe  other  fetid  gums ;  henoe  it  has  beefr  mtfeh 
enlployed  in  hysteria,  hypothondriasii,  flatuletit  colics,  fympatiltes, 
dylpepsii,  and  many  nervoas  disorders ;  also  as  an  aiithelmintic,  and 
as  aa  ^mmenagogue,  and  for  those  pecofliar  convahive  aad  sfias«> 
modic  symptoms  which  so  often  recur  in  the  letter  diseiise,  it-  fre- 
qaently  proves  the  most  efficacious  remedy  we  possess.  When  we 
wish  it  to  act  iihmediately  as  an  antispasmodic,  H  should  be  given 
in  a  fluid  form,  aa  that  Of  the  dilated  tincture ;  when  iaflammratory 
symptoms  are  present,  i|;  shoald  be  used  with  caution,  owfbg  te  its 
stimtilant  qualitiesi  and  it  may  be  convenient  combined  with  nitre 
mt  antimonials  according  to  the  state  of  the  patient.  As  a  topieaf 
leniedy  it  is  appKed  in  the  form  of  plaster  to  promote  suppumtion 
in  iwdeieut  tamoiirs,  and  also  in  the  form  of  enenm  in  convalsiom 
attevdiag  denlition,  worms,  flatulent  colic,  &c*  Aasafc^tida  itfay  be 
taken  in  doses  of  from  fi^  to  twenty  grainsj  tlvo^  threes  or  more 
tiroea  a  day. 

Off.  The  Gum-resiu. 

Off.  Pp.     Enema  Fcelida,  D. 

Mistura  Assafoetidse,  L.  D. 
Tinctura  Assafcetids,  L.  £.  D. 
Pilulse  Assafcetidse  Compositie,  C, 
it  also  enters  into  the   combination  of    many   other    compound 
medicines. 
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BOLETUS  IGNARIUS. 

Agaric  of  the  Oak. 


Class  Cryptogamia. — Order  FUNCI. 
AiU.  Ord.  FuNOi,  Ltiifi.  tad  Juss. 

(jrEN.  Char.     Fungus  horizontal,  poroas  beneath. 


•  This  tpccia  of  {mif  us  is  a  native  of  Britaioy  and  is  found  growing 
on  the  .trunks  of  tiees,  particularly  on  old  decayed  trunks  of  the  oa^ 
and  ash ;  it  varies  in  size  from  two  to  seven  or  eight  inches  in 
diameter. 

This  fungus  is  generally  sessile,  but  according  to  Withering  it  is^ 
sometinies  found  with  a  footstalk  an  inch  in  length,  in  form  it  some- 
what resembles  a  horse's  hoof ;  on  the  upper  side  it  is  smooth,  scaly, 
and  convea,  bul  somewhat  depressed  in  the  centre,  and  marked  with 
circolar  ridges  of  various  colours  ;  the  under  side,  is  flat,  white  or 
yeliowiah  when  youag,  but  when  old  it  becomes  dark  brown,  ap- 
proaching to  black,  and  full  of  minute  pores ;  the  internal  substance 
is  fibrous,  hard,  tough,  and  of  a  tawny  brownish  colour ;  the  seeds 
are  contained  in  the  tubes.  Balliard  describes  the  tubes,  as  being 
very  slender,  equal,  and  of  the  colour  of  tanned  leather,  in  old 
plants  stratified,  a  fresh  layer  being  added  every  year.  Piieus  very 
faard»  admitting  of  a  polisb  by.  rubbing,  marked  with  concentric 
bands  or  ridges,  each  broad  ridge  indicating  a  year*s  growth^  and 
three  or  four  small  ones  that  of  the  different  seasons  of  the  year, 
varying  extremely  in  colour. 

The  Boletus  which  grows  upon  the  oak  is  considered  to  be  the 
best :  for  medicinal  purposes  it  should  be  gathered  in  August  or 
September,  and  kept  perfectly  dry.  This  species  of  Boletus  appears 
to  have  derived  its  specific  appellation,  from  its  being  used  for 
tinder ;  for  this  purpose,  \9t  are  told,  the  Germans  boil  it  in  a  strong 
ley,  then  dry  it,  and  again  boil  it  in  a  solution  of  saltpetre.  In 
Franconia  the  inner  substance  of  this  fungus  is  prepared  by  beating 
it  with  a  hammer,  till  it  becomes  soft,  and  resembles  chamois 
leather  ;  it  is  then  made  use  of  for  fdrming  garments,  and  other 
purposes. 
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Sensible  Qualities,  &c«  Ag;aric  is  nearly  inodoroas,  its 
taste  is  gently  astringent.  According  to  the  analysis  of  Bonillion  le 
Grange,  it  contains  an  extractive  matter  bearing  a  resemblaoce  to 
animal  gluten,  resin,  and  various  salts. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  This  species  of  agaric 
was  introduced  into  medical  practice  as  an  external  application  to 
bleeding  arteries  and  veins,*  and  for  a  considerable  period  it  was 
held  in  much  repute,  both  on  the  continent  and  in  this  countiy,  but 
the  improved  practice  of  tying  the  larger  bleeding  vessels  has  nearly 
superseded  the  use  of  this  substance,  which  does  not  appear  to 
possess  styptic  powers  much  superior  to  either  sponge  or  lint.  To 
prepare  it  for  surgical  purposes,  the  outer  hard  part  is  to  be  pared 
off  with  a  knife  till  you  come  to  the  inner  soft  substance,  which  may 
lie  cut  into  pieces  of  various  sizes,  and  beat  with  a  hammer  till  tbey 
become  perfectly  soft,  so  as  to  be  readily  torn  with  the  finger. 

Off.  Agaric. 


SCROPHULARIA  NODOSA. 

Knobby-rooted  FigworL^ 


Class  DiDYNAMiA.— OrcZer  Angiospbrmia. 

NaL  Ord.  Personat^b,  Linn.    Scrophularijb,  Just. 

6bn.  Cbar.     Calyx  five-cleft.     Corolla  sub-globular,  ceaa* 
pine.     Capsule  two-celled. 

Spec.  Char.    Leaves  heart-shaped,  acute;  three-ribbed  at 
the  base.    Stem  sharp-edged. 


The    Genus    Scrophularia  comprises  a.  pretty  numerous 
family,!  natives  of  almost  every  climate :   the  species  under  con* 


*  Pint  iotrodiioed  bj  M.  Broiaard,  a  Freooli  surgMii,  in  1760. 
^  "f*  Fig*  a.  The  corolla  fpread  open  to  ahew  the  Btamana.     h.  The  pittUlaa.    &  A 
aeed.    d.  The  capsale.    e.  The  caljx. 

X  Tirent7*Bine  ipeciei  are  callivated  in  onr  botanic  gardena. 
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aidention  ifl  an  indigenoaa  pereonial  plasty  growing  m  groves  and 
hedgerows,  flowering  in  July.  The  root  is  tuberous,  knobbed,  or 
granulated ;  the  stem  rises  two  or  three  feet  io  height,  is  erect, 
simple,  sharply  quadrangular,  smooth,  aod  leafy ;  the  leaves  are 
opposite,  petioled,  heart-shaped,  acute  pointed,  unequally  serrated, 
smooth,  and  veined  ;  the  flowers  are  produced  in  terminal  buuches. 

Sensible  Qualities,  &c.  The  leaves  of  figwort  have  a  rank 
fetid  smell,  somewhat  like  elder  leaves,  and  a  disagreeable, bitter 
taste.  The  root  has  a  nauseous  smell,  and  a  sweet,  but  somewhat 
acrid  taste,  both  of  which  they  partly  lose  by  drying:  the  root 
and  leaves  yield  their  qualities  to  water,  the  infusion  precipitates 
sulphate  of  iron  brown.  We  have  not  learnt  that  this  plant  has 
been  chemically  analysed. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Figwort  is  considered 
sedative  and  diuretic,  but  it  is  seldom  employed  in  practice, 
ilthough  from  its  good  effects  in  scrophub  it  is  supposed  to  have 
derived  its  generic  name.  It  has  also  been  used  with  good  effect  as 
a  topical  application  (in  the  form  of  fomentation)  to  piles,  ulcers, 
and  cutaneous  eruptions,  and  u»  promote  suppuration  in  malignant 
tumours.  There  is  no  officinal  preparation  of  this  plant,  and  never 
having  prescribed  it,  we  can  say  nothing  of  the  doses  io  which  it 
should  be  taken,  but  from  its  supposed  good  effiects  in  scrophula^ 
drc  i^f  deem  it  worthy  of  further  trials. 

Off*.    The  Herb. 


STALAGMITIS  CAMBOGIOIDES. 
The  Gamboge  Tree.^ 


Class  PoLYGAMiA. — Ordir  Moncecia. 
Nat.  Ord.  TRicocciB, 

Gen.    Char.      Calyx   foar-leaved.      Corolla   fonr-petalled. 
Siamnu  thirty,  inserted    into  a  fleshy  four-cornered   re- 

*  Fig.  a.  a  trani verse  lection  of  (be  froit.    6.  A  ieei« 


»-  ceptaob.^    Siyis  thijok.     Stigma  fear4obed 
'  eeiled,  orowtied  by  tbe  stjlo,  thre^-Beeded. 


The  Gambogs  Tree  is  a  native  of  the  kuigdoin  of  Siirni,  and 
€eyk>o,  wbere  it  is  known  bj  the  names  of  G/iok&ia,  G^kkatia^  ot 
Gehlatha.  Koenig  who  resided  many  yean  at  Siam»  clearly  ascer- 
tained that  tbe  Stalagmitis  is  tbe  tree  that  afibrds  the  genoine 
drug. 

It  is  a  middling  sized  tree,  and  branched ;  the  learesareof  ad.a8ky 
green,  and  stand  opposite  on  short  petioles,  they  are  ovate,  entire,- 
even,   coriaceous,  and  rigid ;    the   hermaphrodite  flowers  are  io 
axillary  whorls,  or  on  the  joints  of  the  smaller  branches  ;*  tbe  male 
flowers  are  either  in  distinct  clusters,  or  mixed  with  the  hermaphro- 
dite ;  the  calyx  consists  of  four  ovate  leaflets,  the  two  exterior  of 
which  are  smaller  than  the  two  inferior;  the  petals  are  four,  spread-* 
ing,  coriaceous,  with  ciliated  margins,  and  of  a  yellow  colour ;  the 
stamens  are  about  thirty,  and  placed  upon  a  quadrangular  fleshy 
receptacle;    the   anthers   are  club^baped;     sometimes  there  are 
rudiments  of  a  style,  and  an  uneqaal  sterile  stigma ;    tbe  calyx, 
coroHa,  and  stamens  of  the  hermaphrodite  flowers  resemble  those  of 
the  male;   the  germen  is  globular,  and  supports  a  short -style, 
crowned  with  a  three  or  four-lobed  stigma,*  the  lobes  of  wbiteh  wre 
obcordate  and  persistent ;  the  fruit  i^  a  smooth,  glpbjilar,  yellow,  or 
rosaceous  berry,  crowned  by  the  style  and  lobes  of  the  stigma,  and 
contains  several  long  triangular  seeds. 

But  the  Stalagmitis  Cambogioides  is  not  the  only  tree  that  pro- 
duces gamboge,  although  it  is  probable  the  greater  part  of  that 
brought  to  market  is  the  product  of  that  tree ;  ibere  ^re  several 
trees  which  yield  yellow  gum  resin,  resembling  in  every  respect  the 
gamboge  of  the  shops,  viz.  Gambo^a  Gntia,  Garcinia  Ceiehica, 
Hypericum  Pomiferum,  ?ind  many  other  plants. 

Gamboge  is  obtained  by  wounding  the  bark  of  the  tree  with  sharp 
stones,  or  by  breaking  off  the  leaves  and  young  shoots :  the  former 
mode  is  usually  practised  in  Ceylon,  and  the  latter  afSiam.  It  is 
said  to  be  collected  fir^t  in  co^oa  nut  sbellsi  and  from  thence  poared 
into  the  joints  of  the  bamboo,  (which  gives  it  the  cylindrical  form,) 
or  earthen  vessels,  where  it  remains  until  it  becomes  safficientiy 
dry  to  roll  into  ^lasses,  when  it  Is  wrapped  op  in-leavesi  the  state  in 
wbich  it  is  usually  exported.  Gamboge  was  first  brought  to  £urope 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century :  it  is  impx^rted  packed 
in  cases  or  boxes. 
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SsKfiiBMi  jCh^  GtfBHicAL  Pbopbrtihs.  Qaiobcfe  hm  w^ 
WBodU  ftod  flcandjr  any  ta»te ;  when  pvre*  k  is  of  «  i^olden  yellow 
ookmr,  opaque,  aqd  breaks  with  a  vitreous  fir»cture«  its  speeifie 
gravity  is  1.381 ;  when  applied  to  the  flame  of  a  oaadle  it  takff  firs* 
aod  bonis  with  a  bright,  crackliog,  sparkling  flame*  with  amoke* 
•t  fiiai  it  softena,  then  part  oielts  and  drops»  the  remainder  growa 
biaek,  swells,  and  is  changed  into  a  shining  friable  cbarooaU  In  a 
ladle  it  slowly  softens  by  heat,  but  doee  not  smoke,  nor  melt,  bat  by 
degrees  grows  black,  and  ohaages  into  a. soft,  tougbish,  bisek  mass* 
Gamboge  when  macerated  in  water,  forms  a  fine  tarbtd  yellow 
solution,  and  about  two-thirds  of  the  gamboge  is  dissolved ;  the 
solution  is  not  precipitated  by  alcohol,  but  rendered  transparent; 
oxyaulphate  of  iron  strikes  with  it  a  pale  olive  brown,  but  causes  no 
precipitate,  nor  is  it  affected  by  solutions  of  any  of  the  other 
metallic  salts.  Alcohol  dissolves  about  00  per  cent. ;  the  solution 
after  settling  for  some  time  becomes  transparent,  and  deep  yellow, 
waler  renders  the  tincture  cloudy  and  bright  yellow,  but  it  is  long 
before  any  precipitation  takes  place.  Ether  dissolves  60  per  cent,, 
tlie  solution  is  transparent,  and  of  a  deep  golden  colour;  when 
evaporated  on  water  it  leaves  an  orange  coloured  resin,  which  does 
not  colour  water.  Gamboge  is  also  soluble  in  strong  solutions  of 
ammonia  and  potass,  forming  with  them  deep  red  solutions,  which 
are  not  rendered  turbid  by  the  addition  of  water ;  with  weak  acids 
yellow  precipitates  are  produced,  which  are  taken  up  again  by 
adding  the  aeid  to  excess.  Gamboge  was  separated  by  Braaonnot 
into  one  part  of  cerasine  or  tragacanthine,  and  four  of  a  reddisl^ 
brittle  resin,  which  dissolves  in  spirit  of  wine  and  the  alkalies :  these 
sxperimeats  however  do  not  throw  any  l^ht  upoa  the  catbartio 
property  of  gamboge. 

Medical  Propbrtibs  and  Uses.  Gamboge  is  a  drastic 
cathartic,  acting  powerfully  on  the  alimentary  canal,  in  small  doses 
it  often  prpdMces  vomiting^  hypercatbarsis,  and  other  nniowaxd 
sympt^^ms.  Orfila  has  given  it  a  place  amongst  the  aiprid  poisons^ 
!Mid  infers  from  his  experiments  made  on  dogs,  that  it  occasiona 
death  by  the  powerful  local  action  it  exerts,  and  on  the  sympathetic 
imtation  of  the  nervous  systemrf 

Gamboge  is  used  with  success  as  an  hydragogue  in  dropsy,  either 
alone,  or  in  combination  with  cream  of  tartar  or  jalap,  to  quicken 
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*  It  if  often  mixed  with  sand  and  other  mpVLrititt^r^JStU 
t  Orfila's  Toxicologj,  toI.  ii.  p.  34. 
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thu  operation ;  it  is  dao  used  with  success  for  expeDiog  t9ni«»  suid 
it  is  probably  the  active  ingredient  in  most  of  the  nostrums  sold  far 
that  purpose.  For  expelling  taeniae  it  has  been  givea  to  the  extent 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  grains,  combined  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
vegetable  alkali ;  this  dose  is  ordered  to  be  taken  in  the  morning, 
and  if  the  worm  be  not  expelled  in  two  or  three  hours^  it  may  be 
lepeated  a  second  or  third  time  with  safety  and  efficacy.  It  is  also 
efficacious  in  obstinate  costiveness,  and  may  be  administered  alone^ 
in  doses  of  from  two  to  five  grains,  or  combined  with  calomel,  jalap^ 
ar  rhubarb.* 

Off.  The  Gum  Resin. 

Off.  Pp.    Pilulas  Cambogiae  Composite,  L.  E. 


ASTRAGALUS  VERUS 
True  Astragalus.\ 


Class  DiADBLPHiA. — Order  Decandria. 
Nat*  Ord,    Papilionacejb,  or  LsouMiNosiB,  JUnii. 

Gen.  Char.     Legume  generally  two-celled,  gibbons. 

Spec.  Char.    Leaves  pinnate*    PintUR  lance-shaped,  villoasj 
stiff.    Flowers  axillary. 


This  species  of  Astragalus  is  a  native  of  the  north  of  Persia^ 
where  it  is  called  Kum,  flowering  in  July  and  August;  we  are 
indebted  to  Olivier  J  for  the  discovery  of  this  plant,  which  furnishes 
the  Gum  Tragacanth  of  commerce :  previous  to  his  account,  this 
gum  was  generally  considered  to  be  the  product  of  Astragalus 


*  Gamboge  ia  maoh  aied  bj  artU U  io  water-ooloar  drawiag»  being  the  brightest 
and  most  beaotifid  of  the  jbUow*,  and  forming  an  endlesa  Tarietj  of  tiota,  froaa  tli% 
pale  straw  colour  to  deep  orange.— JSif. 

f  Fig.  a.  the  corolla.    (.  A  separate  leaf. 

f  Vide  Voyage  dans  TEmpire  Ottoman,  t.  342. 
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Tngacanthm  of  linnseas,  or  liie  Astragalna  Gummifera ;  the  former 
on  the  authority  of  Toamefort»  and  the  latter  on  that  of  M*  de  la 
Billardiere.*  It  ia  probable  that  all  these  species  afford  the  gum. 
Boie  or  less,  but  the  Astralagus  Veros  in  much  the  largest  quantity. 

The  gum  exudes,  in  summer.t  through  the  bark»  and  concretes 
mto  irregular  lumps,  or  long  vermicular  pieces,  bent  ioto  an  endless 
tariety  of  shf^s^  and  larger  or  smaller  in  proportion  to  its  quantity^ 
and  the  size  of  the  vrounds  from  which  it  issues*  The  quantity  of 
Tragacanth  furnished  by  Persia  is  very  considerable,  it  is  exported 
to  India,  Bagdad,  and  Bussorah,  and  also  to  Russia  by  the  way  of 
Bakon;  what  is  imported  into  this,  country  comes  chiefly  from 
AleppOy  packed  in  cases. 

This  is  a  low  tree,  seldom  exceeding  three  feet  in  height ;  the 
stem  is  about  an  inch  in  diameter ;  the  branches  numerous,  and 
crowded  together,  and  covered  with  imbricated  spines  and  scales^ 
formed  of  the  petioles  of  the  preceding  year ;  the  leaves  are  pinnate, 
coawsting  of  sis.or  eight  pairs  of  leaflets ;  the  pinnae  are  nearly  op- 
posite, villous,  stifi;  and  pointed  ;  the  flowers  are  small,  and  of  a 
yellow  colout,  and  arise  from  the  axilla  of  the  leaves  ;  the  calyx  is 
divided  at  the  brim  into  five  pointed  segments ;  the  corolla  is  of  the 
papilionaceous  kind. 

Sensible  and  Chemical  Propbbtibs.  Gum  Tragacanth  { 
when  good  is  inodorous,  and  as  it  dissolves  in  the  mouth  imparts  a 
slight  bitter  taste :  the  best  gum  is  semi-transparent,  and  of  a  clear 
whitish  colour,  and  in  small,  thin,  wrinkled,  vermicular  pieces  or 
lumps ;  the  larger  lumps  are  of  a  yellowish  colour,  and  more  bitter 


*  He  Mjt,  tbat  he  visited  Hoant  Lebaoon  in  Aogait  1786»  the  mmob  when  the 
Svn  tngaoanth  it  colleoted  ;  be  Uien  foond  the  ipeoiei  of  Aitnlegns  which  afforded  it» 
to  be  different  from  that  figured  bj  Toamefort,  and  oonseqaentlj  not  the  Tragaoanthn 
of  linowu.  See  description  d'nne  nonrelle  espeee  d'astragale,  qni  produit  an  Liban 
It  gomme  adragaBt>  Hist  de  I'Aoad.  R.  des  Scien.  da  16  Dec.  1788. 

The  Genos  Astralagns  oovprises  a  rery  nnmeroos  familj  of  plants^  natiTes  of  almoft 
tjtrj  climate  and  soil,  sixtj  of  which  have  been  introdnced  and  coltivated  in  oar 
botaoio  gardens. — fferf.  CmUh,  Four  species  of  this  genos  are  bdigenons  to  Britain, 
▼is.  Astragalas  GljcjphjUos,  Astragalos  Hjpoglottis,  Astragalas  Uralensis,  Astragalns 
Campestris.— ^Mie&. 

t  Toomefort  sajs»  that  it  erodes  more  or  less  copionslj,  according  to  the  beat  of 
the  weather.  M.  de  la  Billardiere  howerer  contradicts  this  opinioot  and  sajs  that  it 
ii  onlj  daring  the  night  when  the  son  is  obsoared  bj  doods,  that  the  gnm  issnes  from 
(he  plant. 

t  Dr.  John  has  given  the  name  of  Cerasin  to  this,  species  of  gam,  from  its  being 
•xvded  from  the  Pranus  Cerasos»  (cherrj  tree.) 


iSO  ASTRAOALUB  TBRUBi 

fi>  the  UsU.    TU«  gum  dUkxB  firo*  iH  other  koowii  guai,  in  gnrm^* 
-d  tktek  eoMiiteilai  ta  a  maoh  laigtr  qoantHy  of  water,  wmi.  at  tke 
[Mtat  fime  beiftg  nmch  note  difficalt  of  solaCioo»  or  ratber,  diMolviag 
oaly  imperfccUy,  aoless  triturated  after  difcfltioD  witk  a  kuiscf 
pottioB  of  water ;  for  althoogh  the  liquor  looks  tarbidi  oa  fllaBdIti||; 
the  inueikge  MilMkiesy  tbe  water  oo  the  aarfiice  tetaiiuDg  little  or 
aone  of  the  gdm.    If  the  water  be  acidulated  with  may  of  tlae 
mineral  adds,  a  small  pertion  of  the  gum  becoaies  dimolv<eii» 
l*ragacaath  is  redueed  to  powder  with'  much  difficulty*  mless 
thoifoughly  dried.    Ace^rdiag  to*Neamann  it  gites  aothiag  ovef  is 
^tiDatioOy  either  to  water  or  idcohol  i  it  is  also  insoluble  in  aloobol 
or  ether*    The  mucilage  b  precipiteted  by  the  sulphate  of  copper. 
Mpefaoetale  of  lead,  add  oxymnrtate  of  tin ;  but  not  by  silicaCed 
potass,  or  the  oxysulphate  of  iton:  in  these  oircumalaiioea   tlM 
macilikge  of  tngacaath  differ*  from  that  of  gum  ambic. 
.  Mbdical  Fropbhtisb  and  Usbb.     Qnm  tragaean(h  is   de- 
mulcent, hence  it  is  very  usefiil  for  allaying  tickling  cou|^»  «skI 
iheathing  the  fauces  ia  catarrhal  affections ;  *  and  for  these  purpooea 
(from  Its  great  viscidity)  it  Is  preferable  to  gam  arable  :  it  is  sridoai 
given  alone,  beitig  generally  comUnMl  l^ith  more  powerful  medicinea^ 
more  especially  in  the  form  of  troches,  for  which  parpoae.it  is  very 
weB  adapted.  *  Trsgacaatk  may  be  tak^n  ia  powder^  from  tea  giadns 
to  one  drachm  or  mo^e.  In  any  suitable  vthide. 

Off.       .    The  Gum* 

Off/ Pp.    Hucilago  Aitragali  Tragacanthae,  £.  D« 
Pulvb  Tragacanthae  Compositum,  L. 


■^ki 


'  *  Bergias  snys,  Ttrtus  demukeiks,  oMuAdeiiB,  Inttisinlki  nbcrt  dTsMterim,  dimrrb«a, 
itrtDgorii* 
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CINCHONA. 

Cinchona,  commonly  called  Peruvian  Bark, 


Class  Pbntan DRi A.— Orcfer  Monogynia. 
Kai.  Ord.  Contortje,  Linn.    Rubiacba,  Jmss. 

6bn.  Char.  Coroffa  monopetaloas,  funnel-shaped •  CapsuU 
inferior,  two-celled.  Seeds  nomeroos,  oblong,  compressed, 
winged. 


Wb  believe  the  fact  to  be  now  pretty  well  established,  that  there 
are  many  species  of  this  tree,  which  yield  a  bark,  partaking  more  or 
less  of  the  properties  that  dbtingnish  the  Peruvian  bark  of  com- 
merce ;*  although  the  distinct  characters  of  these  species  is  still  a 
desideratum  in  our  botanical  works. 

The  entire  genus  is  indigenous  to  the  new  world,  growing  for  the 
most  part  among  mountainous  regions,  difficult  of  access,  and  in 
other  respects  affording  but  little  encouragement  or  convenience  to 
the  scientific  traveller.  To  this  cause  we  may  ascribe  our  want  of 
better  information,  respecting  one  of  the'  most  valuable  remedies 
which  the  vegetable  world  has  yet  offered  to  mankind ;  recent  events, 
added  to  the  valuable  labours  of  pharmaceutical  chemistry,  and  the 
present  enterprise  and  improvement  in  that  science,  will,  it  is  hoped, 
soon  bring  us  better  acquainted  with  the  botanical  characters  of 
those  species  of  the  Cinchona,  to  which  medicine  is  so  much 
indebted  .f 

The  Edinburgh  College  formerly  enumerated  three  varieties  of  the 
Peruvian  bark,  vis.  the  common  or  pale  bark,  the  yellow,  and   the 


^  Rais  tod  Pstob  htTe  dei«ribed  fifteen  fpeelM,  nstiTei  of  Pern  and  Chili;  and 
Mf  en  have  been  fovnd  bj  Hntti ,  in  the  neigbbowfaood  of  Santa  F6. 

t  We  nodentand  that  two  enterpriilog  ehemiate  bafe  latelj  gone  from  London  to 
SonUi  Amerioa,  for  the  pnrpoae  of  preparing,  on  the  ipot,  the  snlpbate  of  qninine  for 
the  Boropean  Market.  Aa  a  matter  of  profitable  apecolation,  there  can  be  little  donbt 
of  the  anooeis  of  theie  genUeatta,  while  we  trost  loienoe  will  be  equally  benefited  by 
their  labonrt  and  obferratlon. 

▼OL.  II.  2  R 
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red ;  but  it  has  iieen  long  since  ascertained  by  the  Spanish  botanists, 
that  these  barks  not  only  belong  to  distinct  species,  but  that,  pro- 
bably, each  of  them  is  taken  indiscriminately  from  several  different 
species.  The  first  of  these  is  now  generally  referred  to  the  Cinchona 
Lancifolia  of  Mutis ;  the  second  to  the  Cinchona  Cordifolia  of  Mntis, 
under  which  he  includes  the  Cinchona  Purpurea,  and  Micrantha, 
of  the  Flora  Peruviana,  and  the  Cinchona  Ovata  of  Ruis ;  and  the 
third  to  the  Oblongifolia  of  Mutis;  the  Magiiifolia  of  Ruiz  and  Pavon. 
These  species  will  be  found  figured  in  the  annexed  plates,  while  we 
shall  treat  the  subject  under  the  general  head  of  Cinchona;  and 
when  noticing  the  recent  discoveries  of  ihe  French  chemists,  MM. 
Pelletier  and  Caventou,  we  shall  have  occasion  to. consider  ihe 
relative  virtues  of  the  different  species. 

Cinchona  Lancifolia.^ — This  species  of  Cinchona  grows  to  a 
great  height  and  bulk,  being  often  found  thicker  than  a  man*8  body  ; 
particularly  before  the  great  demand  for  this  medicine  led  to  the 
destruction  of  so  many  full  grown  trees,  by  stripping  them  of  their 
bark,  after  which,  it  is  said,  they  always  die.f  It  sends  off  nume- 
rous large  branches,  which,  as  well  as  the  trunk,  are  covered  with 
a  rough  brown  bark;  the  leaves  are  somewhat  between  an  ovate 
and  an  elliptical  form :  the  smaller  ones  being  more  of  the  latter, 
and  the  larger  ones  of  the  former  figure;  they  are  entire,  nerved, 
smooth  on  the  upper  surface,  downy  beneath,  and  stand  in  pairs 
upon  footstalks;  the  flowers  are  produced  in  panicles,  and  stand 
upon  slender  footstalks;  the  calyx  is  small,  bell-shaped,  and  cut 
into  five  small  segments  at  the  margin;  the  corolla  is  funnel- 
sliaped,  and  consists  of  a  long  cylindrical  tube,  divided  at  the 
limb  into  five  ovate,  or  oblong,  spreading  segments,  which  are  red 
on  their  upper  surface,  woolly  on  the  under,  and  fringed  at  the 
edges ;  the  filaments  are  bristly,  and  stand  in  the  centre  of  the  tube ; 
the  anthers  are  oblong,  and  twisted  in  a  spiral  manner ;  the  germen 
is  ovate,  style  filiform,  somewhat  longer  than  the  stamina,  and  fur* 
nished  with  a  round  stigma ;  the  capsule  is  divided  into  two  cells  by 
a  parallel  partition ;  the  seeds  are  small  and  numerous. 

Cinekana  Cordifolia. — ^This  tree  is  a  native  of  Pern,  where  it 
grows  in  great  abundance,  on  a  long  chain  of  mountains  that  extend 


*  The  baik  of  Uili  speoies  was  formerly  deecribed  ander  the  ragae  name  of  doehoaa 
Offioinalii. 

t  Cendamioe  however  aaierit  that  the  yoang  treea  do  not  die  bj  loaiag  their  hark, 
hot  lend  oot  fresh' shoots  from  the  Jbate— he  is  good  anthoritjr. 
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of  Loza,    The  soil  in  which  it  thrives  heat,  is 

y  or  rocky  ground,  and  particularly  on  the 

i  descending  from  the  mountains.*  flowering 

er*    The  stem  is  of  no  great  thickness,  erect., 

with  a  smooth  bark,  externally  of  a  brown 

nger  branches  are  quadrangular,  smooth,  leafy, 

leaves  are  opposite,  spreading,  oblong-ovate,t 

ng,  entire,  shining  on  the  upper  surface,  pubes- 

d  stand  upon  purplish  petioles,  flat  on  one  side. 

Hie  other;  the  flowers  appear  in  terminal  leafy 

1  upon  long  tetragonous  peduncles ;  the  calyx  ia 

colour,  downy,  and  five-toothed;  the  corolla  is 

>se,  white  above,  and  purplish  below ;    the  seg- 

with  reflected  tips ;  the  filaments  are  short,  and 

.fid  anthers ;  the  germen  is  tomentose ;  the  capsule 

about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  of  a  reddish 

crowned  with  the  calyx.J 
ngifolia. — This  tree  rises  to  a  considerable  height ; 
,  round,  and  erect,  with  a  smooth,  brownish  or  ash 
the  older  branches  are  smooth,  round,  and  of  a  rnsty 
nger  are  obtusely  four-cornered,  leafy,  and  of  a  red- 
Ixe  leaves,  when  full  grown,  are  from  one  to  two  feet 
4ong-oval  shape,  and  stand  opposite,  supported  upon 
etioles  of  a  purple  colour;   the  stipules  are  supra- 
rfoltaceous,  opposite,  contiguous,  united  at  the  base, 
ate  figure ;  the  flowers  are  produced  in  large.  erecl» 
rminal  panicles,  and  are  placed  upon  long,  brachiated. 
peduncles;  the  calyx  is  small,  five-toothed,  and  of  a 
;  the  corolla  is  white,  and  odorous ;  the  filaments  are 
inserted  into  the  tube  of  the  corolla ;  anthers  oblong, 
base,  and  situated  below  the  middle  of  the  tube  of  the 
i  capsules  arc  large,  oblong,  obscurely  striated,  some- 
ed,  and  crowned  by  the  calyx.§    This  tree  is  found  on  the 
owing  in  the  woods  on  the  banks  of  the  mountain  strei^s. 
4  lantly  so  at  Chinchao,  Riobambay  and  Cnchero.  flowering 
/C  ad  July.  II 

f  riDi.  Tol.  x].  p.  8S. 

MTes  of  species  rsries  verjr  niooh  ia  form, 

«•  the  caljx  and  pistillam.    6.  The  corolla  ipread  open,    c   The  stjrie. 

Mn. 

m  PersT.  ii.  5t,  196. 

•  a.  the  stjle*    6.  TIm  corolla  cut  open,    c  A  ttameo.    if«  The  caljx. 
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The  only  proper  season  for  cutting  the  bark  is  from  September 
to  November:  this  being  the  only  period  of  intermission  from 
rain  in  these  mountainous  districts;  and  it  seems  essential,  not 
only  that  the  bark  should  be  cut  during  a  dry  season,  bat  that 
it  should  afterwards  be  carefully  preserved  from  wet.*  The  opera- 
tion of  barking  is  performed  by  the  Indians,  for  whom  tempo- 
rary huts  are  built  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  trees,  and  also  a  largie 
one,  into  which  the  bark  is  immediately  removed,  to  guard  against 
wet;  from  this  place  it  is  sent  as  speedily  as  possible  to  the  nearest 
plantation  in  the  low  country,  where  it  is  dried  la  the  open  air.  Two 
Indians  are  allotted  to  one  tree,  who  are  provided  each  with  a  large 
knife,  and  a  bag  that  will  contain  about  50  lbs.  of  the  green  bark ; 
they  commence  their  operations  on  the  lower  part  of  the  tree,  and 
continue  them  upwards,  ascending  by  means  of  a  temporary  ladder, 
which  they  construct  on  the  spot,  one  Indian  remaining  below  to 
gather  what  the  other  cuts. 

Sbnsiblb  and  Chemical  Properties  of  Bark.  There  are 
several  varieties  of  the  common  or  pale  found  in  commerce,  of  these 
the  most  remarkable  are,  the  quilled  bark,  which  comes  from  Loza, 
and  the  flat  bark  from  Oaanaco.  The  former  consists  of  thin,  singly 
or  doubly  rolled  pieces,  four  or  five  inches  long,  and  scarcely  a  Kne 
in  thickness ;  esternally  rough,  of  a  greyish  brown  colour,  and  gene- 
rally covered  utith  a  kind  of  lichen;  externally  of  a  cinnamon 
colour.  The  best  sort  breaks  close  and  smooth,  and  proves  friable 
between  the  teeth ;  the  inferior  kinds  appear,  when  broken,  of  a 
woody  texture,  and  in  chewing  separates  into  fibres.  It  has  a  slight, 
somewhat  musty  smell,  but  not  altogether  disagreeable ;  its  taste  is 
very  bitter,  astringent,  very  durable  in  the  mouth,  accompanied 
with  some  degree  of  aromatic  warmth,  and  very  ungpratefnl  to  the 
palate.  The  bark  which  comes  from  Guanaco,  consists  of  mnch 
thicker,  coarser,  and  flatter  pieces ;  externally  of  a  dark  brown  co- 
lour, approaching  to  black,  but  internally  of  the  same  colour  with 
the  Loxa  bark,  which  it  likewise  resembles  in  all  its  other  sensible 
qualities. 


•  Mr.  Aroot,  who  has  described  Ike  prooase  of  eolleetiBg  tlie  berk,  njtf  '*  Ai  ■eob 
osre  as  poMiUe  muet  be  Uken  that  the  bark  is  aot  out  wet ;  should  it  so  happeo.  it  is 
tobe  oarried  direotlj  down  to  the  low  ooQntry  to  drj,  for  otherwise  it  loses  its  ooloar, 
tarns  blaokf  and  rots  ;  and  if  it  be  anj  time  in  the  hot  withoat  being  spread,  it  rnna  Ibe 
aasM  risk;  so  that  while  the  Indians  are  entting,  the  moles,  if  the  weather  permits, 
oaglit  to  lie  carrying  it  down  to  the  place  appointed  for  drybg  it,  which  is  deae  bj 
spreading  it  in  the  open  air,  and  freipienllj  taming  it." 
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Tbe  Red  Peravian  bark  comes  to  os  generally  in  much  larger, 
thickeTp  and  flatter  pieces  than  either  of  the  former ;  it  is  sometimes 
found  also  in  the  form  of  quills.  It  is  hea^y,  firm,  sound,  and  drj ; 
friable  between  the  teeth,  does  not  separate  into  fibres,  but  breaks 
sb<Nrt,  close,  and  smooth.  It  has  three  layers,  the  outer  of  which  is 
thin,  rugged,  of  a  reddish  brown  colour,  and,  like  the  Loxa  bark, 
frequently  covered  with  moss  or  lichen ;  the  middle  layer  is  thicker, 
more  compact,  darker  coloured,  very  resinous,  brittle,  and  is  the 
first  to  yield  to  the  pestle ;  the  inner  layer  is  more  woody,  fibrous, 
and  of  a  brighter  red  ;  when  powdered,  its  colour  resembles  that  of 
the  Armenian  bole. 

The  yellow  Peruvian  bark  has  only  been  introduced  into  European 
practice  since  1790,  when  it  was  sent  from  Santa  F6  by  Mutis.  It 
consists  of  pieces  about  six  inches  in  length,  thicker,  and  less  rolled 
up  than  the  red  or  pale  bark ;  its  inner  surface  b  of  a  deeper  red ;  the 
epidermis,  which  is  as  thick  as  the  bark  itself,  is  sometimes  wanting.* 
It  is  lighter,  and  more  friable  than  the  pale  bark ;  its  fracture  is  fibrous, 
and  when  reduced  to  powder  it  is  of  a  paler  colour.  Its  taste  is 
much  more  bitter,  astringent,  and  stronger,  but  its  smell  weaker. 
Its  decoction  when  hot  is  redder,  but  when  cold  paler ;  and  its  solu- 
tion strikes  a  deeper  colour  with  the  sulphate  of  iron.  According 
to  the  opinion  formerly  entertained,  it  contained  more  of  the  active 
constituents,  than  either  the  pale  or  the  red  bark;  was  a  more 
powerful  medicine,  and  indeed,  according  to  Mutis,  was  the  only  one 
which  was  directiy  febrifuge.  The  fallacy  of  these  opinions  are  now 
evident. 

Peruvian  bark  yields  its  virtues  to  both  cold  and  boiling  water; 
but  the  decoction  is  thicker,  gives  out  its  taste  more  readily,  and 
forms  an  ink  with  a  chalybeate,  more  suddenly  than  the  fresh  cold 
infosioB ;  f  the  latter  however  contains  as  much  extractive  matter, 
but  more  in  a  state  of  solution,  and  its  colour,  on  standing  with  the 
chalybeate,  becomes  darker,  while  that  of  the  decoction  becomes 
faioter :  after  some  tame,  the  addition  of  a  chalybeate  renders  them 
green,  when  they  are  found  to  be  in  a  state  of  fermentation.|    Mild 


*  Hie  epidermif ,  when  present,  ihoold  alwaji  be  removed  before  powderiog. 

i"  We  beve  ftlwaye  eomidered  tbe  cold  infaiioD  one  of  die  most  elegmnt  preptrttioni 
of  bark,  perticolarlj  m  a  tonio,  and  for  a  weak  stomach.  The  recent  chemical  prepa- 
rations of  this  medicine  wiU  however  shortlj  act  aaide  all  the  eztemporaaeons  propavi- 
tioos  which  have  hitherto  been  in  ose. 

X  Dr.  Duncan  says,  that  **  in  all  cases  where  an  excess  of  the  cfaalybea(e  is  nsed,  a 
green  colour  is  prodnoed.*'  These  eflects  were  ascribed  to  the  presence  of  tannin,  but 
Dr.  M aton  found  that  Cinchona  contained  very  little  tBuio. 
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Qid  matter,  which  becomes  brittle  when  cold,  and  is  very  bitter;  this 
matter  be  digests  in  hot  water,  acidulated  by  aulphnric  acid,  and  the 
liquor,  when  cold,  gives  pure  sulphate  of  quinine,  in  the  form  of 
perfect  white  crystals.  These  crystals  are  soluble  in  boiling  water^ 
especially  if  it  is  weakly  acidulated ;  they  are  but  little  soluble  in 
cold  water,  without  the  addition  of  an  acid. 

Chemical  Properties  of  Cinchonine  and  Quinine. 
Cinchonine  is  white,  translucent,  crystallizable  in  needles,  and  solu- 
ble only  in  seven  hundred  parts  of  cold  water.  If  dissolved  in  alco- 
hol, or  an  acid,  its  taste  is  powerfully  bitter,  and  resembles  that  of 
the  grey  bark.  It  is  dissolved  in  very  small  quantities  by  the  fixed 
or  volatile  oils,  and  sulphuric  ether.  With  acids,  it  forms  salts  which 
are  more  or  less  soluble.  According  to  the  analysis  of  M.  Brande, 
cinchonine  consists  of  about — 

Carbon 80.20 

Nitrogen .••••     12.05 

Hydrogen •       6.85 
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Quinine  is  white  and  incrystallicable ;  it  is  as  little  soluble  in 
water  as  cinchonine,  much  more  bitter  to  the  taste,  as  are  also  most 
of  its  salts,  which  are  distinguished  by  a  pearly  appearance.  It  is 
very  soluble  in  ether,  while  cinchonine  is  very  little  so:  this  differ- 
ence serves  as  well  to  distinguish  their  bases,  as  also  to  separate 
them  when  united.  Quinine  likewise  differs  from  cinchonine  in  con- 
taining oxygen,  and  that  in  nearly  as  large  a  proportion  as  hydrogen. 
According  to  M.  Brande,  its  ultimate  components  are  neariy  as 
follows :-— 

Carbon 73.80 

Nitrogen  •••••••.«•  13. 

Hydrogen.  • 7.(t5 

Oxygen ••••       6.66 


100. 


Medical  Properties  of  Peruvian  Bark.  There  is  ao 
satbfactory  account  at  what  thne,  or  by  what  means,,  the  eiicacy  of 
Peruvian  bark,  as  a  medicine,  was  first  discovered ;  and  it  is  even  a 
disputed  point,  whether  or  not  it  was  known  to  the  natfre  Amerimis 
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before  the  Spanish  invasion  of  their  territories.  The  fables  that  have 
been  lehted  on  this  sutyect,  are  not  worth  recording  at  the  present 
day,  as  it  is  certain  that  this  medicine  was  yery  little  known  until 
aboat  ld38»  when  the  lady  of  the  Spanish  Ticeroy  of  Peru,  the  Coun- 
tesa  del  Cinchoo,  was  cnred  of  intermittent  feTcr  by  the  use  of  it** 
On  her  recovery,  she  distributed  a  large  quantity  of  the  bark  to  the 
Jesuits,  by  whom  it  was  first  introduced  into  Europe,  and  in  whose 
hands  it  acquired  considerable  reputation.  Louis  XIV.,  when 
Dauphin,  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  in  Europe  who  expe- 
rienced its  efficacy.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  use  of  it  was  repro- 
bated by  many  eminent  physicians,  on  its  first  introduction  into 
Europe:  and  at  different  periods  long  after  it  was  considered  a 
dangerous  remedy.  But  the  use  of  a  remedy  is  one  thing,  and  the 
abuse  of  it  is  another :  and  we  have  no  doubt  thst  the  disrepute  into 
which  bark  fell,  was  the  consequence  of  its  being  improperly  admi- 
nistered by  unskilful  practitioners,  who  are  too  frequently  infatuated 
with  newly-discovered  nostrums.  That  there  are  many  cases,  and 
many  stages  of  fever,  in  which  the  administration  of  bark  would  be 
eitremely  hurtful,  is  quite  certain;  but,  at  the  present  day,  to 
insist  opon  its  virtues  as  a  medicine,  would  be  truly  a  work  of  super- 
erogation, and  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  state,  generally,  those 
caaes  in  which  bark  has  been,  and  still  continues  to  be  exhibitedr 
It  was  first  introduced  into  Europe  for  the  cure  of  intermittent  fevers, 
but  considerable  differences  of  opinion  have  prevailed  with  regard  to 
the  best  mode  of  exhibition :  some  practitioners  giving  it  just  before 
the  fit,  others  immediately  after  it,  and  some  during  the  fit;  some 
again  have  given  repeated  doses  between  the  fits,  and  this  appears 
frono  experience  to  be  the  most  proper,  if  not  the  only  proper  time 
for  its  exhibition,  and  is,  we  believe,  the  present  practice  of  ibm 
most  eminent  of  the  profession.  Dr.  Cullen  says,  "  I  am  satisfied 
that  giving  a  large  dose  of  the  bark  immediately  before  the  time  of 
accession  is  the  most  proper  practice."  However,  to  enter  more 
particularly  upon  this  part  of  the  subject,  would  be  tnvading  the 
province  of  the  medical  writer,  and  we  must  therefore  dismiss  it. 
Cinchona  has  also  been  used  by  some  practitioners  in  continued  fcvers, 
and  Dr«  Woodville,  after  remarking  that  it  may  be  employed  with 
equal  succeas  in  remittent  and  intermittent  feversp  tays»  '*  In  contl- 


•  HcBot  the  Buie  Cisebooft ;  It  bta  iltQ  Imm  osU^d  |ef«IU'  bark,  md  Caidbal  da 
liSfa's  p«w4sr,  this  pralste  bsriag  beoght  tUrgs  qusstity  of  it  for  Ae  om  of  tb«  nil- 
gioot  poor  ia  Rono. 
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oned  fevers,  or  typhus  of  tbe  nervous  or  putrid  kind,  the  bark  is  very 
generally  used,  as  well  suited  to  counteract  the  debility  or  putres- 
cency  which  marks  the  progress  of  the  disorder.*'    There  is  however, 
he  adds,  *'  one  state  not  unfrequently  present  in  these  epidemic 
fevers,  in  which  the  bark  is  found  to  be  hurtful ;  t.  e.  symptoms  of 
conjestion,  or  topical  inflammation  of  the  head,  manifested  by  head- 
ache, redness  of  the  eyes,  and  phrenitic  delirium.**     From  our  own 
experience,  we  would  say  that  bark  should  never  be  resorted  to  in 
any  case  of  fever,  until  the  primse  viie  had  been  well  cleared,  ,and 
the  stomach  in  a  proper  state  to  receive  it ;  neither  should  it  be  given 
when  the  head  is  engaged,  or  during  the  dry  hot  state  of  tbe  skin, 
accompanied,  as  it  usually  is,  with  a  hard  pulse.     Dr.  Haygarth, 
and  some  practitioners  of  his  day,  recommended  the  use  of  bark  in 
acute  rheumatism ;  we  however  agree  with  Dr.  Cnlien,  who  says, 
"  As  f  consider  this  disease  as  essentially  consisting  in  a  phlogistic 
diathesis,  I  hold  the  bark  to  be  absolutely  improper,  and  have  found 
it  manifestly  hurtful,  especially  in  its  beginning,  and  in  its  truly 
inflammatory   state.**     In  confluent  small  pox,  we  have  given  the 
decoctioii  of  bark,  conjoined  with  a  few  drops  of  nitrous  or  sul- 
phuric acid,  with  the  greatest  success  after  the  inflammatory  symp- 
toms had  subsided  ;  not,  as  some  former  writers  have  said,  to  promote 
^a  languid  eruption,  and  suppuration  of  the  pustules,  but  to  prevent 
putrescence  and  gangrene.    In  gangrenous  sore  throat,  the  decoction 
oPbark,  with  sulphuric  acid,  is  most  advantageously  used  as  a  gar- 
gle ;  and  indeed  in  every  species  of  gangrene,  its  use,  both  internally 
and  externally  seems  to  be  indicated*     In  difi^erent  forms  of  the  vene- 
real dtseasei  bark  has  been  recommended  by  Mr.  Pearson  of  the  Lock 
Hospital,  to  reduce  incipient  hobo,  to  heal  ulcers  of  tbe  tonsils, 
and  to  cure  gangrenous  ulcers  arising  from  the  venereal.     In  pas- 
sive haemorrhagies,  and  other  increased  discharges,  it  has  been  much 
used,  as  well  as  for  obviating  the  disposition  to  nervous  and  convul- 
sive diseases;*  and  joined  with  sulphuric  acid,  it  has  been  resorted 
to  in  cases  of  phthisis,  scrofula,  ill  conditioned  ulcers,  rickets,  and 
scurvy.    In  contagious  dysenteiy,  after  due  evacuation,  it  has  been 
Used,  taken  internally,  and  by  injection,  with  and  without  opium, 
tn  dropsy  arising  from  debility,  it  is  ofien  alternated  or  conjoined 
with  diuretics,  and  frequently   prevents  a  fresh   accumulation  of 
water:  we  have  generally  found  however  the  different  preparations 
of  iron  more  effectual  for  this  purpose. 


•  Its  fucoesi,  we  think,  here  dependi  upon  its  ictioo  at  t  tonio. 
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There  arc  various  modes  of  exhibiting  bark,  depending  on  the  state 
uf  Ihe  stomachy  the  nature  of  the  disease,  the  constitution  of  the 
patient,  or  perhaps  the  fancy  of  the  physician.  In  powder,  it  is  given 
mixed,  either  )vith  wine,  with  pure  water,  or  with  some  of  the  aro- 
matic waters;  and  simply  bruised,  it  is  used  in  decoctions,  hot  and 
cold  infusion,  and  tincture ;  lastly,  an  extract  is  prepared  by  decoc- 
tion, and  kept  in  two  states;  the  one  hard  and  pulverizable,  the 
other  soft,  and  of  a  proper  consistence  to  make  into  pills.  As  bark  is 
sometimes  found  to  excite  purging  or  nausea,  it  is  frequently  joined 
with  an  opiate,  or  with  carbonic  acid.  As  there  is  every  reason  to 
tiiiuk,  that  the  newly  discovered  preparations  of  this  medicine  will 
very  soon  supersede  the  use  of  the  bark  in  substance,  we  do  not 
deem  it  necessary  to  enter  further  into  its  mode  of  exhibition,  but 
shall  proceed  to  notice  the  medical  properties  of  these  substances. 
M.  Magendie  says,  '*  A  sufficient  number  of  cases  induce  me  to  be- 
lieve that  these  two  -alkalies  (cinchonine  and  quinine)  possess  the 
medical  properties  of  the  cinchonas,  and  may  be  substituted  for 
them  on  all  occasions.'^  In  the  twelfth  volume  of  the  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Trdnsactions,  Dr.  Elliotson  has  sufficiently  established 
the  febrifuge  efficacy  of  both  simple  quinine,  and  of  the  sulphate^ 
which  is  further  confirmed  by  Dr.  Dickson  of  Clifton,  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  for  October  1823.  But  indeed 
it  is  needless  now  to  insist  upon  the  value  of  these  preparations,  since 
in  the  ague  counties  in  England  their  use  is  become  general^  and 
seldom  fail  to  effect  a  cure.  M.  Magendie  says,  the  sulphates  are 
the  preparations  most  commonly  employed,  and  he  recommends 
from  one  to  eight  grains  to  be  given  in  the  twenty-four  hours,* 
"  Some  physicians,''  he  adds,  "  have  thought  it  necessary  to  carry 
the  dose  much  higher,  hut  in  general  the  success  has  not  answered 
their  expectations,  and  several  patients  have  experienced  somewhat 
severe  accidents,  such  as  great  agitation,  with  strong  cerebral  excite- 
ment." Cinchonine  is  thought  to  possess  the  febrifuge  properties  in 
a  less  degree  than  quinine ;  the  sulphate  of  the  latter  is  the  prepara*^ 
tton  now  generally  employed  in  England,  and  the  following  seems  to 
be  the  best  mode  of  exhibiting  it :  dissolve  the  sulphate  in  a  little 
lemon  juice,  and  then  add  a  sufficient  quantity  of  pure  water,  or  of 
cinnamon  or  peppermint  water,  to  make  a  draught ;  in  this  way  two 
grains  may  be  given  for  a  dose,  and  repeated  three  or  four  times  in 


*  Accordiog  to  Dr.  Paris,  eight  griina  of  the  salpUata  of  quinine  it  rqaal  to  Ji.  of 
btrii. 
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the  twenty-four  hours.  The  French  apothecariei  have  a  number  of 
formularies  for  the  exhibitioa  of  the  cinchonine  and  quinine^  such  as 
tinctures,  syrups,  vinous  infusions,  &c.;  for  these  we  must  refer  the 
reader  to  Magendie's  Formulaire.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  pre- 
sent very  high  price  of  these  valuable  medieiaes*  almost  excludes  the 
poor  from  the  advantages  of  them. 

Externally,  Peruvian  bark  is  used  in  substance,  as  an  appKcatkm 
to  ill-conditioned  carious  or  gangrenous  ulcers;  intfaeformof  clyster^ 
it  may  be  given  in  substance,  decoction,  or  extract;  the  decoction 
is  likewise  an  excellent  astringent  gargle  or  wash ;  and  the  powder 
is  used  as  a  tooth  powder^  for  spongy  and  bleeding  gums. 

Off.  The  Bark  of  the  Tree. 

Off.  Pp.    Decoctum  Cbchonse,  L.  E.  D. 

Extractum  Cinchonae,  L.  £. 

'  Cinchonse  Rcskiosttn,  L.  D. 

Infnsum  Cinchonse,  L.  E.  D. 

Tinctura  Cinchonw,  L.  E.  D. 

"  Cinchonae  Composita,  L.  £.  D* 
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Loose'Strife,  or  Purple  WilUnw  HerbJ^ 


Ctoii  DoDBCANDRiA. — Order  Monogynia. 

Nai.  Ord*  Calycanthbmjb,  lAnn.    .Salicarijc,  Jtm. 

GXN.  Char.     Calyx  twelve-toothed,  inferior.    Peiab  six,  in* 
serted  into  the  ctdyx.     CapsuU  two-celled,  with  many  leeds. 

Spec.  Char.    Leaves  opposite,  lanceolate,  heart-shaped  at  the 
base.    Fhmere  in  whorled  leafy  spikes.    Siaw^ene  twelve. 


This  species  of  Lythrum  is  an  indigenous  perennial  phmt,  flower- 
ing from  July  to  September.  It  is  found  wild  on  the  banks  of  rivers 
and  ponds,  and  other  moist  situations,  in  almost  every  country  of 


*  Fig.  m.  tkt  oapialt  iprtid  optn,    #•  SMdf  •    A  Tht  eortfllt  aprcad  apito.    «•  Tb« 
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Europe.  It  is  a  haodtome  plant*  riaing  to  the  height  of  three  or  font 
feet;  the  root  ia  woody,  hranched,  spreading,  and  furnished  with 
many  fibrea;  the  atem  ia  erect,  leafy,  quadrangular,  but  often 
hexagoDoua  towarda  the  lower  part,  of  a  reddish  colour,  smooth  or 
downj ;  the  leaves  vary  in  length,  are  opposite,  sessile,  lanceolate, 
entire,  cordate  at  the  base,  smooth  on  the  upper  surface,  and  some- 
what pubescent  beneath ;  the  flowers  arifee  from  the  aiillss  of  the 
leaves,  and  terminate  the  stem  in  a  apike  of  whorls ;  the  calyx  ia 
inferior,  cylbdrical,  striated,  downy,  and  divided  at  the  margin 
into  twelve  segments;  of  which  six  are  long,  awl-shaped  and  erect; 
the  others  smaller,  ovate,  concave,  and  bent  inwards.  The  petala 
are  aix,  elliptic-oblong,  undidated,  and  of  a  reddish  purple  colour; 
the  twelve  filaments  are  thread-shaped,  alternately  shorter  and  in- 
flected, and  bear  roundish  anthers;  the  germen  is  ovate-oblong, 
tupportiug  a  simple  style,  crowned  with  a  capitate  stigma;  the  cap- 
sule is  small,  elliptical,  two-celled,  inclosed  in  the  tube  of  the  calyx, 
and  contains  several  small  seeds. 

Qualities,  &c.  Loose-strife  has  little  or  no  odour  ;  its  taste  is 
herbaceous  and  sub-astringent.  Its  active  properties  are  extracted 
both  by  aqueous  and  spirituous  liquors :  the  watery  decoction  ia 
mucilaginous,  and  strikes  a  black  colour  with  the  sulphate  of  iron, 
hence  its  components  appear  to  be  chiefly  extinctive,  combined  with 
a  small  portion  of  tannin. 

Mbdical  Pbopbrtibs  and  Uses.  Loose-strife  iaaatringent  and 
tonic ;  it  has  been  chiefly  celebrated  as  a  remedy  in  diarrhoea,  for 
which  disorder  it  has  been  long  a  favorite  and  popular  medicine  in 
Ireland.  De  Hean,  Stofk,  and  other  continental  physiciana,  have 
also  prescribed  it  with  much  success  in  laxity  of  the  intestines,  See.;  in 
dysentery  it  has  likewise  been  useful,  but  In  most  cases  it  is  proper 
to  give  some  aperient  previous  to  its  exhibition.  It  is  usually  given 
in  decoction,  one  ounce  of  the  dried  herb  to  one  pint  of  water,  of 
which  two  or  three  ounces  may  be  taken  twice  a  day :  the  powder 
may  be  given  in  doses  of  one  drachm,  or  more,  night  and  morning. 

Off.  The  Herb. 
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STRYCHNOS  NUX  VOMICA 

Vomic  or  Poison  Nut.^ 


Class  Pbntandi A.— Order  Monogynia. 
Nat,  Ord,  Luridjb,  lAnn.    Apocinba»  Jmss. 

Gbn.  Char.  Calyx  five-clefl  to  the  base,  small,  decidnooji. 
Corolla  moDopetaloaSy  five-cleft,  acute.  FUamenis  longer 
than  the  corolla,  simple.  Berry  one-celled,  and  full  of 
pulp. 

Spec.  Char.    Leaves  ovate.    Siem  unarmed. 


Thb  Nux  Vomica,  Lignum  Colubrinum,  aod  Faba  Sancti 
Ignatii,  vrere  long  known  as  narcotic  poisons  brought  from  the  East 
Indies,  while  the  vegetables  that  produced  them  were  either  ua- 
known,  or  at  least  not  botanically  described.  Through  the  researches 
of  Linnaeus  the  Nux  Vomica  was  at  last  fouud  to  be  the  tree  described 
under  the  name  Caniram,  in  the  Hortus  Malabaricus ;  to  this  genua 
he  also  referred  the  Colubrinum  ;  the  Faba  Sanoti  Ignatis  was  sub- 
sequently found  to  belong  to  a  different  species,  to  which  the  generic 
name  Ignatia  was  given.  The  Strjchoos  is  a  native  of,  the  EasI 
Indies,  growing  abundantly  on  the  coasts  of  Malabar  and  Coroman- 
del ;  it  was  introduced  into  England  in  1778,  by  Dr.  Russel,*)-  but 
has  never  been  cultivated  with  success  in  this  country. 

This  tree  grows  to  rather  a  large  size,  sending  off  numerous  strong 
brainches,  covered  with  dark  grey  smooth  bark ;  the  smaller  blanches 
have  a  knotty,  jointed  appearance,  and  are  covered  with  bark  of  a 
dark  green  colour.  The  leaves  arise  at  the  joints,  in  pairs,  standing 
upon  short  foot-stalks  ;  they  are  broad,  ovate,  pointed,  and  entirtiP 
with  three  or  five  ribs,  and  on  the  upper  side  of  a  shining  green  co- 
lour :  they  vary  in  length  from  two  to  four  inches,  and  the  larger 
leaves  are  as  much  as  four  inches  broad.  The  flowers  terminate  the 
branches  in  a  kind  of  fasciculated  umbel ;  they  are  small,  oi  a 
greenish-white  colour,  and  disagreeable  smell.    The  calyx  is  small. 


•  Fig.  a.   the  eorollt  ipretd  open   (magnified.)     b*  Tke  piitUlani, 
c.  TrmniTerse  section  of  the  fruit, 
t  Uortaa  Reweu'ais. 
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tabalar,  five-tootbed,  deciduous  ;  corolla  monopetalous ;  tube  in- 
flated at  the  middle,  very  lon^,  and  cut  at  the  limb  into  five  small 
segments ;  the  filaments  are  five,  short,  fixed  at  the  mouth  of  the 
tube,  and  furnished  with  simple  roundish  anthers ;  the  germen  is 
roundish,  superior,  and  supports  a  simple  style,  the  length  of  the 
tube  of  the  corolla,  and  terminated  by  a  blunt  stigma  ;  the  fruit  is 
a  round,  smooth,  pulpy  berry,  about  the  size  of  a  large  apple  ;  the 
rind  of  this  berry,  which,  when  ripe,  is  of  a  deep  yellow  colour,  by 
its  hardness  partakes  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  a  shell ;  the  fruit, 
however,  must  be  considered  of  the  drupous  kind  ;  in  the  pulp  are 
contained  generally  five  seeds,  which  are  round  and  fiat,  about  an 
inch  in  diameter,  of  a  grey  colour  and  covered  with  downy,  radiated 
hair,  internally  of  a  hard,  tough,  horny  consistence.  These  seeds 
are  the  ofiicinal  Nux  Vomica. 

Sensible  Properties.  This  nut  is  extremely  bitter  to  the 
taste,  but  has  no  remarkable  smell.  It  consists  chiefly  of  a  gummy 
matter,  which  is  moderately  bitter  ;  the  quantity  of  resinous  matter 
is  inconsiderable,  but  is  intensely  bitter :  rectified  spirit  has  been 
found  the  best  menstruum  for  extracting  its  active  principle.  From 
the  recent  experiments  of  M .  Pelletier,  it  appears  that  Nux  Vomica 
contains  two  very  active  alkaline  substances,  to  which  the  names 
Strychnine  and  Brucine  have  been  given,  and  to  which  it  owes 
its  deleterious  and  medicinal  properties.  These  substances  we  shall 
notice  in  their  proper  places* 

Medical  Properties  of  Nux  Vomica.  This  vegetable 
production  has  been  very  mrely  employed  in  these  countries,  but 
on  the  Continent,  and  particularly  in  Germany,  it  has  been  very 
generally  recommended  in  a  variety  of  diseases,  and  by  a  succession 
of  authors,  as  an  antidote  to  the  plague,  a  febrifuge,  vermifuge,  and 
as  a  remedy  in  gout,  rheumatism,  mania,  hysteria,  canine  madness, 
Sic,  In  Sweden  it  is  said  to  have  been  successfully  used  in  dysen- 
tery ;  but  Bergius  relates,  that  in  one  case  where  he  had  tried  it,  the 
flux  was  suppressed  for  twelve  hours,  but  it  afterwards  returned  * 
and  in  another  case,*a  woman,  thirty-two  years  of  age,  who  took  a 
scruple  of  it  night  and  morning,  for  two  successive  days,  was  seized 
with  convulsions  and  vertigo ;  the  dysenteric  symptoms  returned, 
and  were  cured  by  other  medicines,  but  the  effects  of  the  Nux  Vo- 
mica continued  fot  some  time  after :  Bergius  therefore  recommends 
it  to  be  given  in  only  small  doses,  from  five  to  fourteen  grains,  as  a 
tonic  and  anodyne.  Dr.  Good,  of  our  own  country,  was  never  able 
to  give  more  than  seven  grains  of  the  powdered  nut  for  a  dose,  with- 
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out  tbe  head   beiog  affected  by  vertigo.*    Loureiro  bat  recoan- 
aiended  it  as  a  valaable  remedy  in  flqor  albtts  ;t  be  roaats  tbe  not 
till  it  becomes  black  and  firiable,  by  wbicb  means  be  aays  its  medi- 
cinal use  is  rendered  -sftfe,  without  impairing  its  efficacy.    In  the 
£ast  Indies  the  root  of  this  tree  is  used  by  the  natives  to  core  to- 
termittent  fevers,  and  the  bites  of  Tenemoua  snakes,  and  the  seeds 
.are  employed  in  the  distillation  of  qpirits,  to  aid  their  intoxicatinf 
effects ;  a  purpose  to  which  it  is  said  to  be  sometimes  applied  in  tbia 
country,  in  the  manufiictnre  of  beer.    But  it  is  for  the  core  of  para* 
lysis  that  the  Nui  Vomica  has  of  late  years  acquired  its  chief  cele« 
brity ;  Dr.  Fouquier,  of  the  Hospital  de  la  Charity  at  Paris  has  tried 
it  very  extensively,  and  in  many  cases,  he  says,  with  perfect  success. 
He  gives  it  in  the  form  of  powder,  or  alcoholic  extract ;  four  g^int 
of  the  first,  or  two  of  the  latter,  from  two  to  six  times  a  day.   In  half 
an  hour  after  administration  the  paralysed  muscles  have,  in  some 
cases,  begun  to  evince  contraction ;  sometimes,  however,  it  produces 
a  temulent  effect,  stupor,  and  a  sense  of  intoxication,  and  when 
pushed  too  far,  general  tetanus,  and  other  distressing  symptoms.  Dr. 
Good  says,  "  like  all  other  powerful  medicines,  in  their  first  and  in- 
discriminate use,  the  Nux  Vomica  appears  sometimes  to  have  been 
highly  beneficial,  sometimes  mischievous,  and  sometimes  to  have 
produced  violent  effects  upon  the  nervous  system,  without  an  im- 
portant change  of  any  kind."t    M.  Magendie  haviug,  by  a  series  of 
experiments,  §  ascertained  that  the  whole  of  the  family  of  plants  of 
the  Strychni  A  man  had  the  singular  property  of  acting  immediately 
and  powerfully  on  tbe  spinsl  marrow,  without  affecting,  except  indi- 
rectly, the  functions  of  the  brain,  thought  they  might  be  advanta- 
geously applied  to  the  treatment  of  disease :  he  soon  put  his  newly 
discovered  remedy  boldly  to  the  test,  and  his  conjecture,  he  says, 
was  **  verified  by  numeroui  esperimini$  made  at  the  bed-side."    He 
adds,  "  I  have  seen  the  best  effects  follow  the  employment  of  the 
alcoholic  extract  of  the  Nux  Vomica,  not  only  in  cases  bf  both  par- 
tial and  general  paralysis,  but  also  in  many  other  states  of  weakness 


^  We  ihoold  iBAgiDe,  from  tbeM  Ikots,  that  it  is  a  Terj  aaeOTtaia  nmndj,  dthtr 
from  tome  acoideotal  difforeaoo  in  tbe  aceds,  or  from  itS  aotiiig  difforoBtly  «■  diArwt 
oontitotioDa,  aa  we  have  ooradfea  known  ten  grains  for  a  dsac  to  bo  givos  to  an  kfivt 
only  two  jeart  old. 

t  Vido  Flora  Ooobin.  Cbln.  vol.  i.  p.  ISS. 
.   tOood'aStodjofMedioino. 

f  Bead  boCsre  tbe  Froncb  Tnatitate  in  1809. 
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of  the  coastUution,  both  general  and  partial."    M.  Magendie  gives 
the  foliowtng  directions  for  preparing  the  extract : — 

'*  Take  a  determioate  quantity  of  rasped  Nux  Vomica^  exhaust  it 
by  repeated  maceration  in  alcohol  of  40®.  Baum^,  sp«  gr.  .817 
Bntisb,  and  evaporate  it  slowly  to  the  consistence  of  an  extract.'* 
**  A  grain  (gr.  0.82  troy)  of  this  extract,  absorbed  from  any  part  of 
the  body,  or  mixed  with  food,  destroys  a  dog  of  considerable  size, 
by  inducing  paroxysms  of  tetanus,  which,  by  their  continuance,  stop 
the  respiration,  being  enough  to  produce  complete  asphyxia ;  when 
the  dose  is  much  stronger,  the  animal  appears  to  perish  entirely 
from  the  action  of  the  substance  on  the  nervous  system.*'*  The  action 
of  this. extract  on  tbe  healthy  human  body  is  precisely  the  same ; 
and  if  the  dose  be  sufficiently  large,  death  speedily  follows,  with  the 
same  symptoms.  Tbe  traces  of  tbe  asphyxia,  which  caused  death, 
are .  alone  observable  on  dissection.  On  man  when  affected  with 
paralysis,  the  effect  is  the  same  ;  but  it  is  particularly  manifested  in 
the  paralysed  parts :  it  is  there  the  tetanic  symptoms  occur,  with  a 
creeping  sensation  which  announces  the  action  of  the  remedy ;  a 
IocbI  perspiration  in  the  same  parts  also  breaks  out.  In  cases  of 
hemiplegia,  the  halves  of  the  body  exhibit  a  striking  contrast ;  one 
side,  being  at  rest  while  the  other  is  violently  agitated ;  tetanic 
•hocks  soon  succeed,  and  an  abundant  perspiration  breaks  out. 
"  In  one  female  the  affected  side  was  covered  with  a  peculiar 
eruption,  when  the  opposite  shewed  no  trace  of  it ;  a  decidedly  bit- 
ter taste  was  likewise  perceived  on  one  side  of  the  tongue,  while  no 
such  sensation  occurred  on  the  other.**  When  a  larger  dose  is 
given,  the  two  sides  of  the  body  participate  unequally  in  the  tetanic 
effect,  so  that  the  patient  is  sometimes  thrown  out  of  bed  by  the 
violence  of  tbe  paroxysm.  When  given  in  very  small  doses,  the 
extract  has  not  any  perceptible  effect  immediately^  and  some  days 
elapse  before  its  advantageous  or  noxious  properties  can  be  appre- 
ciated.f  M.  Magendie  says  that  this  extract  may  be  given  in  all  dis- 
eases attended  by  debility,  local  or  general,  and  paralyses  of  all  kinds, 
general  or  partial ;  also  in  cases  of  weakness  of  tbe  genital  organs, 
incontinence  of  urine,  sluggish  digestion,  and  in  states  of  extreme 
debility,  attended  by  an  irresistable  disposition  to  sleep.  The  extract 
is  administered .  in  the  form  of  pills,  containing  a  grain  (gr.  0.82) 
each ;  one  or  two  may  at  first  be  given  daily,  and  gradually  increased 
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until  tlic  detuned  etfect  is  pfodvocd  ;  the  medkrane  musttiien  be  dis- 
continued  to  avoid  aoctdenti^  aad  H  k  lian  been  nspended  for  sone 
dtysy  il  is  neceMary  to  reouaitBence  with  the«nialicf  doses,  gmdaally 
ioereaaiog  them  as  befepe.  Sometines  it  is  aeeetssry  te  increaie 
the  dose  io  iweaty-£Mir  or  thtftj  gmini  in  the  day,  beCsic  the 
tetanic  eenvulsions  are  predtMed  ;  but  generally  from  iavr  to  six 
grains  wilt  be  found  snflMent^*  When  it  is  wishnd  io  produce  oaly 
the  slow  effects,  from  a  grain  to  a  grain  and  a  half  in  the  day  is  snffi* 
cient.  M.  Magendie  has  also  fM«|iaped  a  tinctnie  for  this  pitrpase, 
with  the  dry  extract  of  the  Nqx  Vomica  and  alcohol. 

8TRYCHNINB.  We  haiw  said  that  M.  PelietWr  discovered  the 
existence  of  two  alkaline  substances,  Strtcbnink  and  Brucinb, 
iu  the  Nux  Vomica,  and  to*whicb,  but  paiticulaHy  the  former^  it  owes 
its  active  properties :  these  alkalies  are  likewise  fouad  io  the  Stryoh- 
BOS  Ignatii  and  SlryehnosColubrimu  Strychuiae  is  prepared  as  M- 
lows:-—''  Add  a  solution  of  liquid  subaeetate  4)f  lead  to  a  solution  in 
water  of  alcoholic  extract  of  Nux  Vomica,  until  no  more  precipitate 
is  thrown  down ;  separate  the  lead  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  fil- 
trate it,  and  boil  with  magnesia,  which  will  unite  with  the  acetic 
acid,  and  precipitate  the  Strychnine.  Wash  the  precipitate  io  cold 
water ;  redissolve  it  in  alcohol,  to  separate  the  excess  of  magnesia, 
and  by  evaporating  the  alcohol  the  Strychnine  is  obtained  in  a  state 
of  purity :  if  not  perfectly  white,  it  must  be  redissolred  in  acetic  or 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  reprecipitated  by  means  of  magnesia.**  f 
When  slowly  crystallixed,  it  appears  ander  the  form  of  microscopical 
crystals,  forming  four^sided  prisms,  terminated  by  pyramids,  with 
Your  flattened  or  depressed  faces.  Crystalliaed  rapidly,  it  is  white 
and  granular ;  it  is  insupportably  bitter  to  the  taste,  has  no  smell,  is 
net  changed  by  exposure  to  the  air,  is  neither  fusUile  nor  volatile ; 
b  decomposed  by  a  degree  of  heat  infe^or  to  that  which  destroys 
most  vegetable  substances.  Exposed  to  the  naked  fire,  it  aweUs, 
becomes  black,  and  gives  out  an  empyreumatic  oil,  a  little  water, 
acetic  acid,  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  carlMmated  hydrogen;  it  is 
scarcely  soluble  in  water,  requiring  !I600  parts  of  boiling  water.  The 
principal  character  of  Strychnine  consists  in  its  forming  neutnl  salts 
when  united  with  adds ;  these  salts  are  crystallisable,  and  for  the 
most  part  soluble,  and  are  moch  more  active  than  the  simple  suh- 


*  M.  Mftgeodio  sajs,  '« It  U  betUr  to  gif«  the  pills  io  the  twwuag,  bcousa  sight  if 
tke  b«tt  time  for  obterTin^  the  phoDomeDon  which  we  wish  to  predaoo. 
t  Mtftndie'i  Fomolairt. 
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steac^  it  is  thercfiMre  Ibouglifc  IIniI  wh«B  the  nytfUm  Is  habitwitwl 
tfi  tb«  aetion  of  pure  StrjohmBe,  tb«  Mill»  nmy  be  Mibtlttttedy  wMf 
o«l  iitcrcttsfng  tkc  doae.  M.  M ageadie  has  ooiy  ased  the  salphatei 
which  girea  m  a  dose  of  oae-twelfih  of  a  grain,  produced  deirided 
itlisf  in  a  caae  of  paraplegia. 

The  actioa  of  Strjpehatae  oa  man  aad  animals  is  exactly  like  that  of 
the  aleahoHe  extiact  of  Nux  Vomica,  but  il  is  much  moie  active ; 
•ne-eighth  of  a  grain  is  sdBcient  to  hill  a  large  dog ;  and  oae-loorth 
of  a  grain  often  prodaces  very  marked  effecis  on  the  human  body 
when  ia  health.  M.  Mageadie  thiaka  thai  Strychnine  may  be  used 
ia  ali  cases  where  the  resin  of  Nux  Vomica  would  be  serviceable;  we 
think,  however r  that  it  is  oae  of  those  daagereua  aad  even  uaeertaia 
remedies  which  ought  only  to  be  resorted  to»  if  at  all,  in  the  most 
desperate  cases.  M.  Aadral  says,  that  the  action  of  Strychnine  is 
80  violent,  that  it  ovght  not  to  be  employed  except  with  the  greatest 
precaution  ;  its  eflfects  likewise,  he  found  to  vary  very  considerably  : 
io  one  case,  one-twelfth  of  a  grain  was  sufficient  to  produce  serious 
symptoms,  whilst  ia  aaother  more  than  a  grain  was  given  almost  with 
impunity*  When  employed  in  cases  where  paralysis  is  connected 
with  an  inflammatory  condition  of  the  brain  or  spinal  marrow,  he 
thinka  it  may  probably  aggravate  the  symptoms.  It  ia  said  to*  be 
more  especially  useful  in  that  hiad  of  paralysis,  the  cause  of  which 
csnnot  be  referred  to  any  injury  of  the  nervous  centres;  partiealMly 
to  that  species  to  which  persons  are  KaMe  who  meddle  with  the  pre- 
parations of  lead.  Some  cases  of  cure  by  the  use  of  Strychnhie  and' 
Brucine,  under  those  circimstanceB  are  recorded*  Strychnine  iw 
osnally  given  in  piUt,  containrng  from  one-tweifith  to  one-etghtit  of  a 
greia  each. 

BRtJCTif  a.  When  following  the  process  already  detaiM  for  the 
separation  of  Strychnine,  care  is  taken  to  crystaffise  the  aabstancef 
several  times  in  alcohol ;  it  is  pure,  and  free  from  Brucine,  whfichr 
latter  being  much  more  sulnble  in  alcohol,  remains  in  the  albohoKc 
mother  waters,  from  which  this  substance  may  then  he  obtained  by 
farther  evaporation.*  Th«»  presence  of  Brucine  hi  Strychnine,  Bf, 
Hajenffie  says,  is  no  great  inconvenience,  as  th^  Bruchie  is  poasessecf 
of  properties  stmifair  to  those  of  Strychnine,  onl;y  tess  ac^tive.  '*  In 
the  St.  Ignatius  Bean,''  says  he,  **  and  hi  the  Upas,  Brucine  bears  the 
same  relation  to  Strychnine  thaT  Cinchoniae  dbes'  to  Quinine  in  the 


*  Braoiae  htsA  been  previovsljr  foaiul  in  th«  Anfmtmrm  Simrm,  hj  MM.  PiAlcHvr 
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cinchonas :  the  most  active  cinchonas  contain  the  most  quioine, 
whilst  St.  Ignatius's  bean  and  the  Upas,  which  are  much  more  active 
than  the  Nux  Vomica,  contain  little  Brucine,  and  much  Strychnine: 
the  Strychnine  is  almost  pure  in  the  Upas.'^*  **  Crystallized  Brucine 
is  a  true  hydrate ;  its  affinity  for  water  is  very  considerable,  whilst 
jpure  Strychnine  is  not  susceptible  of  passing  into  a  state  of  hydrate. 
Brucine  is  intensely  bitter,  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  although  more 
so  than  Strychnine ;  when  regularly  crystallized  it  is  under  the  form 
of  oblique  prisms,  with  parallelogramic  bases ;  it  fuses  at  a  tem- 
perature nearly  equal  to  that  of  boiling  water,  and  in  cooling  assumes 
the  consistence  of  wax.  Like  Strychnine,  it  combines  with  acids, 
and  forms  neutral  salts.     By  analysis  it  appears  to  consist  of. 


Carbon 

. .     76.04 

Azote 

7.22 

Hydrogen     . . 

6.52 

Oxygen  •• 

11.21 

100 


Brucine  appears  to  possess  the  properties  of  Strychnine,  but  in  a 
much  milder  degree ;  so  that  it  may  be  given  to  the  extent  of  two  or 
three  grains,  in  the  same  cases  where  Strychnine  would  be  indicated. 
M.  Magendie  has  administered  Brucine  with  success  in  two  cases  of 
atrophy ;  one  of  the  leg,  and  the  other  of  the  arm  :  the  patient  took 
six  pills  in  the  day,  of  one-eighth  of  a  grain  each. 

Dblbtbrious  Effects  of  Nux  Vomica.  Sufficient  has 
already  been  said  to  show  that  this  substance,  if  incautiously  taken, 
is  highly  pobooous,  and  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  swell  the  sub- 
ject by  quoting  instances.  As  an  animal  poison  it  has  been  long 
known;  the  quantity  of  the  seed  necessary  to  produce  this  effect  on 
a  strong  dog  need  only  be  a  scruple ;  a  rabbit  was  killed  by  five,  and 
a  cat  by  four  grains ;  and  of  four  persons  who  are  recorded  to  have 
perished  by  it,  one  was  a  girl  eleven  years  of  age,  to  whom  fifteen 
grains  were  given  in  two  doses,  for  the  cure  of  ague.  The  eflects  of 
this  poison  upon  animals,  even  of  the  same  species,  is  rather  uncer- 
tain, and  not  always  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  taken.  With  some 
animals  it  produces  its  effects  almost  immediately  ;  with  others  not 


^  Braeine  is  obtaioed  in  large  qaaotities  from  the  berk  of  the  Bmeee  Aatid/" 
■enttricei  bj  t  proccsi  netrlj  similar  to  that  directed  for  the  preparation  of  Strjchiiee. 
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for  several  hours,  when  laborious  respiratioo,  foliowed  by  torpor, 
trentbliDgSy  coma,  and  conTulsions,  usually  precede  the  spasms  or 
tetanus  with  which  it  extinguishes  life.  Its  effects  upon  man  are 
nearly  the  same,  and  the  post'inoriem  examination,  both  of  men  and 
animals,  shews  that  it  acts  immediately  on  the  nervous  system. 


WINTERA  AROMATICA. 

Winters  Bark  Tree.^ 


Class  Poly ANDRiA.— Order  Tetragynia.  ^ 

Nat.  Ord,  Olbrace£,  Linn.    Maonoliaceje,  Ju$s. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  three-Iobed.  Petals  six  to  twelve.  6#r- 
msns  club-shaped.  Style  none.  Berries  four  to  eight,  ob- 
ovate. 

Spec.  Char.     Peduncles  aggregate,  terminal.     Pistils  four. 


This  tree  is  a  native  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan  and  Terra  del 
Fuego,  growing  in  the  vallies  which  are  exposed  to  the  sun.  It  was 
first  discovered  by  Captain  John  Winter,  who  accompanied  Sir 
Francis  Drake  in  the  expedition  destined  for  the  South  Seas  in  the 
year  1677.  During  the  time  Captain  Winter's  ship  remained  in  the 
Straits,  in  consequence  of  stress  of  weather,  his  ship's  crew  made 
use  of  the  bark  as  spice.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  brought 
specimens  of  the  bark  with  him,  which  Clusius  named,  in  honour  of 
the  discover.  Cortex  Winteranus. 

The  Wintera  Aromatica  is  a  very  large  evergreen  tree,  rising  to 
the  height  of  fifty  or  more  feet;  the  bark  covering  the  trunk  and 
older  branches  is  greyish  and  wrinkled,  on  the  younger  branches  green 
and  smooth ;  the,  leaves  are  elliptical,  obtuse,  smooth,  entire,  two 
inches  in  length,  of  a  shining  green  on  the  Upper  surface,  paler 


*  Fig.  «;  t  peUl.    h,  Tht  lUincDs.    c.  Tb«  oaljx. 
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cotooi  undefoeatfay  andjrfiuid  irregolarly  upon  short  tUek  petioles  ;. 
tlw  Hovers  mve  axillary,  proetediag  from  the  top  of  the  braDefaes, 
and  arise  two  or  three  together  upo»  loagith  peduaelea;  (be  caljx  m 
of  one  leaf,  and  divided  ialo  three  mieqaal  poiated  scgmeots ;  tbe 
corolla  consists  of  seven  uaeqaai,  ovate,  obtuse,  eoaeave,  esect,. 
white  petals ;  the  filaments  are  numerous,  shorter  than  the  petals^ 
and  support  large  oval  anthers ;  the  germens  are  turbinated,  crowne<i 
with  sessile,  divided,  flat  stigmas;  tbe  berries  are  of  a  light  greea. 
colour,  spotted  with  black,  containing  four  triangular,  black,  aroma* 
tic  seeds.* 

Sensible  Qualities,  Sec.  Winter's  bark  is  of  a  dark  browo 
cinnamon  colour,  with  an  aromatic  odour,  and  a  permanent  hot 
spicy  taste,  though  slowly  imparted.  Its  virtues  reside  in  a  volatile 
oil,  which  may  be  obtained  separate  by  distillation  with  water ;  thi» 
oil  is  very  hot  and  stimulating.  From  the  analysis  of  M.  Henry  it 
also  appears  to  contaia  a  resii^  colouring  matter,  salpbate  of  potass, 
oxalate  of  lime,  oxide  of  iron,  and  tannin.f  Winter's  bark  is  seldom  ta 
be  met  with  in  the  shops,  Canella  Alba  being  generally  substituted  for 
it,  and  irideed  oflen  cooftHmded  with  it,  although  tbe  former  may  be 
readily  distinguished  from  the  latter,  being  in  mueb  larger  pieces, 
and  of  a  darker  colour. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Winter's  bark  is  stomachic 
and  carminative,  hence  it  forms  an  useful  adjunct  to  simple  bitters  in 
many  stomach  disorders,  arising  froas  a  weakened  state  of  this  organ. 
It  has  also  been  found  an  efficacious  antiscorbutic,  and  in  this 
character  it  was  formeriy  held  in  much  estimation,  but  in  modem 
practice  it  h  but  little  used.;  It  may  be  given  in  the  form  of 
powder,  inlasion,  or  tincture,  but  there  is  no  officinal  preparation 
of  it. 

Off.  The  Bark. 


«  The  botnioal  clitf»cler  of  tliU  tree  wm  aakBomv  tiU  tkm  retora  of  Ca|^t.  WsiUs 
from  the  Sooth  Seat,  id  the  jeer  1708,  when  Dr.  Solendor  wrote  a  detoriptioB  of  it, 
which  wai  pobliihed  io  the  fifth  ▼t^uie  of  the  llodioal  Observelioiia  umI  Eaqaidts. 

t  In  thii  cirounitaoee  it  differs  from  Caoella  Alba,  which  does  not  coatain  lantn. 

%  It  is  Boeh  Bscd  ia  Braail  as  a  apice. 
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RHUS  TOXICODENDRON. 
Pubescent  Poison  Oak,  Sumach.* 


doMS  Pbntandrja.— Ori&r  Digynia. 
Nat,  Ori.  Dumosjc,  Limn.    Tbrssintacbjb,  «/««#. 

Gev.  Char.     Calyx  five-parted.     Petals  five.     Berry  one 
seed. 

Spbc.  Char.    Leavte  ternate.      Lea/leis  petioled,    angi«d, 
pobescent*    Stem  rooting. 


This  apeeies  of  •uiaach  ib  a  native  of  North  America,  and  very 
eovuQoa  in  Carolina.  It  waa  first  cultivated  in  England  about  the 
year  1^0^  It  is  a  tmall  tree,  seldom  escetding  three  feet  in  height; 
&e  roat  is  woody,  fibrous,  horizontal,  and  sends  up  many  woody 
sleva,  which  divide  into  slender  branches,  covered  with  a  greyish 
bfowa  bark ;  the  leaves  are  supported  upon  long  petioles,  and  arise 
alternatdy  upon  the  braachei ;  composed  of  three  ovate,  pointed 
leaflets,  about  three  inches  long  and  two  broad  ;  the  terminal  leaflet 
is  coiisideraUy  larger  tban  the  two  lateral,  which  laat  are  neariy 
sesttle :  they  are  sometimes  angular,  and  somettmes  entire,  of  a  deep 
shining  green  colour  above,  hoary  beneath ;  the  firactification  is 
dioBelons ;  the  mah  flowers  are  produced  in  close  short  spikes,  and 
arise  from  the  aides  of  the  stalks ;  the  calyx  is  composed  of  five 
ovate,  smooth,  caducous  leaves;  the  corolU  consists  of  five  greenish 
patalfl,  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx ;  the  stamens  are  ahorter  than  the 
corolla,  attached  to  the  receptacle,  and  support  yellow,  ovate  an- 
thers, excavated  by  a  longitudinal  groove ;  the  female  flowers  are 
produced  in  loose  panicles ;  the  pistillum  b  composed  of  a  roundish 
bairy  germen,  supporting  a  thick,  abort,  smooth  style,  crowned  with 
three  sessile  stigmas,  one  of  whiah  is  usuaUy  larger  than  the  others ; 
the  fruit  is  a  striated  berry,  containing  one  seed.    In  this  country 
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one-celled f  and  of  a  bright  yellow,  with  the  remains  of  the  hard, 
'persistent  calyx  at  tbe^  base ;  the  nut  contains  a  cardlaginoos 
hard  kernel,  which  yields  the  Oleum  Palmte  of  the  shops.  To  ob- 
tain the  oil,  the  nuts  are  first  slightly  roasted  and  cleaned,  and  then 
ground  to  a  paste  in  a  mill,  and  on  a  levigating  stone:  this  is  then 
mixed  with  /^ths  its  weight  of  boiling  water  and  put  into  a  bag,  and 
the  oil  expressed  between  two  heated  plates  of  iron.  It  is  afterwards 
purified  by  washing  in  hot  water.  The  kernel  yields  from  -^  to  ^ 
of  oil. 

Qualities,  &c.  Palm  oil,  when  good,  has  the  consistence  of 
butter,  of  a  golden  yellow  colour,  and  the  odour  of  violet  or  Floren- 
tine orris  root.  When  well  preserved,  it  keeps  several  years  withoat 
becoming  rancid  :  by  long  keeping  however  it  loses  its  colour  and 
odour.  It  is  said  to  be  often  adulterated,  and  sometimes  imitated, 
with  axunge,  coloured  with  turmeric. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Palm  oil  is  never  prescribed 
internally,  and  only  externally  as  an  emollient  ointment,  in  which 
form  we  deem  it  preferable  to  hog*s-lard,  more  especially  as  a 
vehicle  for  more  active  applications.  Of  late  it  has  been  imported 
in  considerable  quantity,  and  used  to  manufacture  the  toilet  soap, 
called  palm  soap. 

Off.  The  Fixed  Oil  of  the  Nut. 


AVENA  S ATIVA. 
Common  Oat.* 


Clois  Triandria.     Order  Digynia. 
Nmt.  Ord.  Gramina,  jLtnn. 

'Gen.  Char.      Cafyx    two-valved/  many-flowered,    with  a 
twisted  awn  on  the  back. 

Spec.  Char.     PanicUd.     Calyces  two-seeded.    Seedt  very 
smooth^  one-awned. 


*  Fig,  a.  the  flower,    ft.  The  pistillam  nagni6«d. 
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Thb  common  Oat  has  been  long  cultivated  in  Europe,  but  it 
has  never  been  satisfactorily  ascertained  if  it  be  a  native,  or  a  natu- 
ralized production*  It  was  found  by  Commodore  Anson  growing 
wild  upon  the  Island  pf  Juan  Fernandez,  on  the  coast  of  Chili.  In 
the  north  of  Europe  many  varieties  of  this  species  of  Avena  are  cul- 
tivated ;  and  in  Scotland,  the  northern  parts  of  England,  Sweden, 
Siberia,  and  Norway,  oats  form  the  chief  part  of  the  vegetable  diet 
of  the  inhabitants. 

The  root  is  annual  and  fibrous,  sending  up  a  straw  or  culim,  which ^ 
rises  about  two  feet  in  height ;  the  inflorescence  is  produced  in  a 
loose  panicle,  with  the  subdivisions  on  long  pendulous  peduncles  ;  the 
two  glumes  of  the  calyx  are  marked  with  lines,  pointed,  unequal,  and 
longer  than  the  flower ;  there  are  generally  two  flowers  and  seeds  in 
each  calyx :  they  are  alternate,  conical,  the  smaller  one  awnless,  the 
larger  puts  forth  a  strong,  two-coloured,  bent  awn,  from  the  middle 
of  the  back ;  both  seeds  are  fertile.  There  are  several  varieties  of 
this^rain  cultivated  in. England,  but  that  which  is  called  the  potatoe^ 
oat  .is  considered  the  best. 

Sensible  Qualities,  &c.  Oats  are  inodorous,,  and  have  a 
very  slight  bitter. taste ;  they  are  chiefly  composed  of  fecula  or  starch, 
combined  with  a  portion  of  saccharine  matter,  bitter  principle,  and^ 
fixed  oil.,  Vauquelin  found  in.  the  ashes  of  oats,  phosphate  of  lime 
and,  silica. 

Mbdicai*  Properties  and  Uses.     Oats  must  be  considered 

> 

more  an  article  of  diet  than  of  medicine.  When  freed  from  their 
cuticle,  they,  are  denominated  grits,  and  are  much  used  for  making 
gruel,  or  decoctions,  which  preparations  are  considered  demulcent, 
cooling,  and  nutritive ;  hence  they  are  much  used  in  all  inflammatory 
diseases  and  febrile  affections. .  Oats  when  used  as  a  food  are  com- 
monly ground  into  meal,  and  formed  into  cakes  with  salt  and  water, 
and, baked,  or,  with  the  same  additions,  boiled  to  form  porridge,  &c. 
An  infusion  of  the  husks  in  water,  kept  till  it  becomes  acidulous, 
when  boiled  to  the  consistence  of  a  jelly,  is  considered  nutritious, 
and  easy  of  digestion.  The  meal  boiled  in  water  to  a  proper  thick- 
ness, forms  an  excellent  suppurative  poultice. 

Off.    The  Seeds  of  the  Oat  decorticated^  called  Grits« 
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HORDEUM  DISTICHON, 
Common  Barley  J^ 


For  ClasSp  Order ^  and  Nat.  Ord.  see  preceding 

Article. 

Gbn.  Char.     Calyx  lateral,  two-valved,  one-flowered,  three- 
fold. 

Spbc*  Char.     Flowers  all  perfect,  awned;  two  of  the  rows 
more  erect  than  the  rest. 


Tub  native  country  of  this  plant  has  not  been  satisfactorily  ascer- 
tained :  it  IS  said  to  be  a  native  of  Tartary,  and  also  to  have  lieen 
found  wild  in  Sicily  and  Russia.  It  has  long  been  c'liUiTated  id 
almost  every  country  of  Europe. 

The  Hordeum  Diitichon  is  an  annual ;  the  ear  or  spike  is  flat» 
with  a  double  row  of  defective  or  male  florets  on  each  flat  side,  and 
a  single  row  of  fertile  florets  on  each  ridge ;  the  valves  of  the  calyx 
are  linear,  and  one-half  shorter  than  the  corolla,  or  inner  chaff, 
which  terminates  in  a  straight,  serrated  awn,  or  beard,  sixteen  tisses 
its  own  length.  When  ripe  the  husk  is  coriaceous,  angular,  and 
continues  close  about  the  grain,  which  is  ovate,  grooved,  and 
angular. 

Pearl  barley  is  prepared  by  grinding  off*  the  husk  of  the  rough 
grain,  by  means  of  machinery,  it  is  afterwards  rounded  in  a  mill, 
which  at  the  same  time  gives  the  granules  a  polish.  In  this  state, 
barley  consists  almost  solely  of  amylaceous  matter ;  it  has  little  or 
no  taste,  and  is  inodorous. 

Qualities,  &c.  According  to  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin,  barley 
contains  starch,  sugar,  a  small  portion  of  unctuous  coagnlable  oil,  an 
animal  substance  partly  soluble  in  water  and  partly  forming  gluti<* 
nous  flocculi,  phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia,  silica,  iron,  and  a 
little  acetic  acid. 

Economical  Uses,  &c.  Barley  is  never  used  medicinally  in 
substance;  as  an  article  of  food  it  is  less  used  than  it  was  formerly. 


*  Fig.  c.  tho  flower,  magnified. 
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but  large  quantities  of  this  grain  are  cultivated  for  the  purpose  of 
converting  into  malt,  for  making  beer,  and  fof  the  distillation  of 
ardent  spirit.  Pearl  barley  when  boiled  forms  a  nourishing  article 
of  dietf  and  a  decoction  of  it  is  much  used  as  a  diluent  drink  in 
febrile  and  acute  diseases,  and  when  acidulated,  is  preferable  to 
most  others. 

Off.  The  Seeds. 

Off.  Pp.    Decoctum  Hordei,  L.  E.  D. 

Hordei  Compositum,  L.  D. 


TRITICUM  HYBERNUM. 

Winter  Wheat* 


Class  Triandria. — Order  Monogynia. 

Nai.  Ord.  Gramima. 

Gbn.  Char.    Ca/yxtwo-yalved,  solitary,  sabtriflorous.  Flower 
somewhat  obtase« 

Spbg.  Char.    Calyx  four-flowered,  tumid,  smooth,  imbricated, 
with  little  or  no  awns. 


The  native  country  of  this  valuable  plant  is  entirely  unknown,  but 
it  has  been  thought,  from  the  nature  and  habit  of  wheat,  that  it  might 
have  been  originally  an  inhabitant  of  Asia  ;  however  that  may  be,  it 
appears  pretty  certain  that  its  cultivation  in  Europe  commenced  in 
Sicily,  and  spread  from  thence  to  the  southern  parts,  and  as  far  north 
as  62<^,  beyond  which  it  will  not  vegetate.  Several  varieties  of  this 
grain  are  cultivated  in  Britain,  but  the  winter  or  lammas  wheat  is  the 
most  valuable  and  esteemed,  as  affording  the  finest  kind  of  flour. 

The  root  of  lammas  wheat  consists  of  many  downy  fibres ;t  the 
stems  are  jointed,  from  three  to  four  feet  high,  and  terminated  by 


*  Fig.  d.  Ui«  gcroMO  and  oaljx,  magnified,    e.  The  flower,  expanded  and  magnified » 

t  Thie  plant  has  two  eeta  of  roota,  one  aet  proceeding  direotljr  fh>m  the  seed,  and 

the  other  from  what  is  called  the  corona  of  the  plant,  aboat  two  inches  above  the  fint : 

the  latter  do  not  shoot  till  spring  time,  and  collect  more  nutriment  than  the  seminal 

roolp. 
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loDg  spikes,  -with  the  grain  lodged  in  four  rows,  and  imbricate;:  the 
ehaff  or  calyx  consiats  of.  two  concave, -oblong,  ^keeled,  smooth, 
nearly  equal  valves,  the  outer  terminated  by  very  short  awns  ;*  they 
contain  from  three  to  four  florets*  three  of  which  are  usually  pro- 
ductive; the  outer  valve  of  the  corolla  b  concave  and  .pointed  ;  the 
inner  one  flat,  blunt*  and  two-toothed ;  the  filaments  are  capijlarj, 
and  bear  linear*  forked  anthers ;  the  germen  is  turbinate*  bearing  a 
short  style*  and  feathery  stigmas;  the  seed  is  ovate*  translucent* 
with  a  narrow  channel  along  the  upper  i^ide. 

Chemical  Propbrtibs,  &c  of  Flour.  Flour*  or  the  farina- 
ceous part  of  the  seed,  is  separated  from  the  husk  or  bran  (after  the 
operation  of  grinding)  by  means  of  sieves  of  various  degrees  of  fine- 
ness. The  flour  constitutes  more  than  .two-thirds  the  weight  of  the 
seed.  Flour  when  good  is  .nearly  inodorous  and  insipid.  Water  in 
which  flour  has  been  macerated  acquires  a  sweetish  taste*  and  an 
opaline  colour*  and  affords  precipitates  with  infusion  of  galls  and 
the  strong  acids.  According  to  Vogel*  the  constituents  of  flour  are 
in  100  parts: —  gluten  24*  saccharine  gum  5*  fecula  68*  albumen 
1.60.  It  is  the  presence  of  gluten  which. characterizes  wheat  floor; 
and  on  the  due  admixture  of  it  with  the  constituents  depends  the 
superiority  of  wheat  flour  for  making  bread  .f  Bread  is  made  by 
working  the  flour  into  paste  with  water*  a  quantity  of  some  ferment* 
such  as  yeast,  and  a  little  muriate  of  soda,  (common  salt)  to  render 
it  sapid*  allowing  the  paste  to  stand  until  a  certain  degree  of  .fermen- 
tation has  taken  place*  and  then  baking  it'in  an  oven*  heated  to  about 
488^.  During  the  fermentation,  a  quantity  of  gas  is  formed ;  and  as 
it  is  prevented  from  escaping  by  the  toughness  of  the  paste*  and 
dilated  by  the  heat  of  the  oven,  the  bread  is  rendered  .light  and 
spongy.  In  this  process*  the  nature  of  the  constituents  of  the  flour 
is  altered*  for  we  are  not  able .  to  obtain  either  gluten  or  starch  from 
bread. 

MbdicalPbopbrtibs  AND  UsBS.    Wheateu  bread  is  one  of 
the  most  important  articles  of  diet*  but  requires  no  particular  notice 


*  Tfae  short  awni  distinguish  the  lammu  from  the  spring  whesU  (Tritioora  Satimm) 
which  has.awns  three  inches  long.  By  some,  spring  and  winter  wheat  are  considered 
as  Tsrieties  onlj,  not  as  distinct  species. 

t  We  are  told  bjr  M.  Taddei,  that'  Gaiaic  is  a  test  of  the  presence  of  glntoa.  by 
strikmg  it  with  a  bloe  colonr ;  therefore  when  6oar  exhibits  this  eoloor  when  robbed 
with  gaiaic  and  a  few  drops  of  Tinegar,  it  may  be  pronounced  good  :  that  is,  that  the 
whole  of  its  conMitnents  are  cDlire ,  particularly  the  gluten,  which  is  most  susceptible 
of  decomposition. 
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In  this  place :'  as  a  remedial  agent,  it  is  chiefly  employed  for  making 
cataplasms,  and  giving  form  to- more  active  medicines.'  When 
toasted  and  infused  in  water,  the  liquor  forma  an  excellent  drink  in 
febrile  diseases,  and  debility  of  the  digestive  organs.  ,<> 

Off.  Wheat  Flour«    Starch.* 


PIPER  CUBEBA. 

Cubebs. 


For  Class,  Order ,  Nat.  Ord.  and  Gbn.  Char, 

See  PiPBR  Nigrum. 

s 

Spbc«  Char,    f^^m  jointed,  flexuous.    Leaves  oblong,  entire, 
petioled. 

This  species  of  Piper  is  a  native  of  Java,  where  it  is  called  Cumac ; 
it  grows  in  great  luxuriance  in  the  woods  near  Tuntang :  it  is  also  a 
native  of  Batavia,  Guinea,  and  the  Isle  of  France.  It  is  a  smooth 
shrub.  In  the  younger  trees  the  branches  are  long,  creeping,  and 
rooting :  in  the  older  they  are  flexuose  and  tetragonous ;  the  leaves 
are  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  mostly  oblong  or 
cordate,  entire  and  supported  on  channelled  footstalks,  half  an  inch 
in  length ;  the  flowers  are  produced  in  solitary  spikes ;  the  fruit 
la  a  berry,  growing  in  clusters  on  short  peduncles,  and  resembles 
black  pepper  in  size.  Cubebs  are  exported  from  Java  to  all  parts 
of  Europe,  and  come  to  this  country  packed  in  cases. 

Sbnsiblb  and  Chbmigal  Propbrtibs,  &c.  Cubeb^  have 
a  strong  aromatic  odour,  and  a  hot,  pungent,  spicy  taste ;  when 
chewed  they  heat  the  mouth,  but  leave  a  cool  sensation  on  the  pa- 
late. According  to  the  analysis  of  Vauquelin,  cubebs  contain  a 
thick  volatile  oil  of  a  reddish  colour,  a  resin,  resembling  that  of 
copaiva,  a  coloured  resin  in  small  quantity,  extractive,  and  some 


*  For  the  chemical  properties  and  maBoiactareof  stareh,  wt  most  refer  our  readers 
to  the  LondoB  Dispeosatorj,  pp.  608  and  599. 
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Aline  subsUnces*  The  watery  infusion  is  of  &  reddish  colour,  doodj, 
with  the  odour  and  flavour  of  the  drug; ;  its  colour  is  not  altered  by 
sulphate  of  iron«  but  a  precipitate  faUs.  The  powdered  berries 
should  be  kept  in  close  stopped  bottles,  as  it  quickly  looses  its  active 
properties  if  exposed  to  the  atmosphere. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.    Cubebs  are  diuretic  and 
aperient,  and  are  used  by  the  Indian  practitioners  as  a  grateful 
stomachic  and  carminative ;  *  we  are  told  the  Arabs  also  use  them 
in  seasoning  their  food,  f    They  have  been  chiefly  used  in  this 
country  for  the  cure  of  gonorrhoea,  in  which  they  moderate  the  in- 
flammation and  discharge,  and  in  the  minority  of  cases  cut  short  the 
disease  in  a  shorter  time  than  any  medicine  we  know  of.    We  are 
told  by  Mr.  Jeffrey,  that  even  when  Aey  fail,  he  found  the  symptoms 
afterwards  yield  readily  to .  the  balsam  of  copaiva.     Cubebs  have 
also  been  given  with  success  m  leucorrhoea,  and  in  cases  of  inflam* 
mation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestinal  canal. 

In  some  constitutions  they  are  apt  to  nauseate,  and  also  to  increase 
the  action  of  the  arterial  system,  and  to  excite  head-ache  and  giddi- 
ness. Cubebs  are  generally  administered  in  the  form  of  powder,  in 
doses  of  from  one  scruple  to  one  or  two  drachms,  three  or  four  times 
a  day  ;  they  may  also  be  given  in  the  form  of  tincture,  prepared  by 
digesting  three  ounces  of  the  bruised  seed  in  one  pint  of  rectified 
spirit ;  of  which  tincture  one  tea-spoonful  may  be  taken  in  any  con- 
venient vehicle  three  times  a  da). 

Off.  Cubebs. 


MYRRH. 


This  substance  is  the  product  of  a  non-descript  tree ;  and,  asDt. 
Ainslie  very  justly  observes,  *'  it  is  a  reproach  to  the  science  of  me- 
dicine, that  a  tree  which  produces  this  gum  resm,  has  not  yet  been 
satisfactorily  ascertained  ;**  more  especially  when  we  reflect  that  this 
substance  has  b^n  used,  both  as  a  perfume  and  medicine,  for  np- 


«  Aimlie'  0  XalMiii  Isdics,  vol. ».  p.  98. 
t  Mart/a'f  eard.  Diet.  AH.  Piptr. 
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>Rrards  of  two  tliousaad  years.  The  best  Myrrh  is  said  to  be  brought 
from  Troglodytitia,  a  province  of  Abyssiaiaf  on  the  borders  of  the 
Red  Sea ;  but  what  we  receive  comes  from  the  East  Indies,  and  is 
said  to  be  the  product  of  a  tree  growing  in  Arabia  Felix.  Accord- 
ing to  Bruce,  the  tree  which  produces  this  substance  resembles  the 
Acacia  Vera,  both  in  the  leaf  and  the  bark.  Hence  he  conjectures  it 
to  be  a  species  of  Mimosa/  and  that  it  grows  behind  Azab,  along* 
the  coast  towards  the  Straits  of  Babelmandel.  It  appears  to  have 
been  known  both  to  Dioscorides  and  Pliny ;  and  we  are  told  that 
Alexander's  army  found  vast  numbers  of  Myrrh  trees  growing  in  the 
territory  of  the  Gadrossi.f  Modern  botanists,  however,  appear  to 
be  totally  unacquainted  with  the  tree  ;  but  we  trust,  that  through  the 
exertions  of  the  Medico-Botanical  Society  of  London,  this  desidera- 
tum in  botanical  knowledge  will,  ere  long,  be  satisfactorily  made 
known. 

QuALiTiB8|  &c.  This  gum  resin,  when  pure,  is  in  the  form  of 
tears,  of  a  reddish-yellow  colour,  brittle,  pellucid,  shining,  and  of  an: 
unctuous  feel.  The  taste  is  bitter  and  aromatic,  with  a  peculiarly- 
strong  odonr.  It  is  partially  soluble  both  in  water  and  alcohol,  and 
in  a  less  proportion  in  sulphuric  ether.  According  to  Braconnot, 
100  parts  of  Myrrh  consist  of  23  resin  and  77  gum.  X  Neumann 
obtained  from  7680  parts  of  Myrrh,  6000  watery  extract,  720  alco** 
holic  and  180  volatile  oil ;  and  inversely,  2400  alcoholic,  and  4200 
watery.  Myrrh  is  soluble  in  alkalies,  forming  with  them  tenacious 
fluids. 

Medical  PRopsRtiBS,  &c.  Myrrh  is  tonic  aud  stimulating; 
in  moderate  doses  it  promotes  diaphoresis,  and  the  fluid  secretions 
in  general,  and  proves  serviceable  in  many  diseases  arising  from  in- 
adiivity  of  the  system.  It  is  thought  to  act  especially  upon  the 
uterine  system  5  hence  it  is  generally  prescribed  (and  with  success) 
in  amenorrhcea,  chlorosis,  &c.  As  a  topical  remedy,  the  spirituous 
solution  is  often  applied  to  vitiated  ulcers ;  and,  diluted  with  water, 
it  18  used  as  a  gargle  to  ulcers  of  the  throat,  and  as  a  lotion  in  a 
spongy  state  of  the  gums.    Myrrh  may  be  exhibited  in  substance,  in 


*  Dr.  A.  Doncao,' Jonior,  obnrves,  that  ill  die  Mimostt  ititb  which  we  are  ao- 
qnainted'  faraUh  a  pare  gom,  not  a  gum  reaio,  and  obierTei  that  Fonkahrs  opinion 
that  it  is  the  prodnot  of  the  Aatjfrit  KaU^  ia  nore  probable. — fidbt^vryA  HFcw 

t  Vide  Rooke's  Arrtan,  toI.  ii.  pp.  116, 180. 
X  Analei  de  Cbimie,  Ixriii.  S2. 
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powder,  or  made  up  io  pills,  in  doses  of  ten  to  sixty  grains ;  or  dis- 
solved in  water,  or  in  the  form  of  tbe  dilated  tincture. 

Off.  The  Gum  Resin* 

Off.   Pp.    Tinctura  Myrrhs^,  L.  E.  D« 

It  also  forms  one  of  the  ingredients  in  several  of  the  compound 
medtcineli  of  the  Pharmacopouas. 


KINO. 


In  commere^  there  a)>pears  to  he  several  varieties  of  this  dm^  Hie 
Xondon  college  considers  the  best  sort  of  Kino  as  the  product  of  an 
African  plant,  k  species  of  Pterocarpus  (Erinacea),  a  native  of  Stae- 
gal.  The  Edinburgh  college,  however,  has  inserted  Kino  as  the 
m^issated  juice  of  the  Eucalyptus  Rerinifera  brown,  gttm-tiee  of 
Botany  Bay ;  and  the  Dublin  college  (on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Ros<* 
bu^h)  have  named  the  Butea  Frondosa  as  the  tree  which  yields  the 
officinal  Kioo.  Besides  these,  it  appears  there  are  several  other 
plants  which  produce  this  substance.*  Hence  it  appeara»  that  th^ 
product  of  several  different  trees  have,  at  various  periods^  been  im* 
ported  into  this  country  under  the  specific  name  of  Kino  s  and  that 
the  chemical  properties  of  these  various  kinds  vary  considerably,  f 

Medical  Properties  AND  UsBS.  Kino  is  a  powerful  as- 
tringent ;  hence  it  is  sometimes  employed  in  obstinate  chronic 
diarrhceas  and  dysenteries,  and  also  in  uterine  and  intestinal  hemor- 
rhages, fluor  albus,  and  leucorrhaea,  and  other  diseases  arising  from 
laxity  of  the  solids.  Externally  it  is  applied  as  a  styptic  to  check 
hemorrhages  from  wounds  or  ulcers,  and  to  diminish  the  sanious 
discharge  from  ill-conditioned  ulcenf.  It  may  be  given  in  substance^ 
in  doses  of  from  ten  to  thirty  grains;  or  in  the  form  of  tincture,  or 
the  watery  infusion :  of  the  former,  one  drachm  may  be  taken  several 
times  a  day,  and  from  one  to  two  ounces  of  the  latter. 

Off,  Kino. 

Off.  Pp«     Tinctuia  Kino,  L.  E.  D. 


•  Vide  Edla.  Disp.  llth  ed.  p.  879,    Thoniioii;i  U>iid.  Disp,  4th  ed.  p.  S07. 

•f»  Want  of  room  will  not  allow  as  to  enter  into  the  chevioal  properties  of  — 
we  mait,  therefore,  refer  oor  readerg  to  the  London  Dispenaatory,  by  A.T.  Thensse 
where  this  iuQeet  ie  treated  at  length. 
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SAGAPENUM. 


This  gun  resin  u  a  concrete  jttice«  aqd  imported  into  this  cpsuti'- 
Uy  from  Alexandria,  Smyrna,  and  Aleppo.  The  plaint  which  forr 
nishes  this  substance  has  nerer  heen  correctly  ascertained.  Wiild^* 
now  aappoaes  it  to  be  the  product  of  the  Ferula  Persica:  Uin 
ideotical  plant  nrhich  Dr.  Hope  describes  as  furoishing  the  gum 
assafoetida.  Dioscorides  mentions  this  substance  as  the  juice  of  a 
Ferula  growing  in  Media ;  hence  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that 
WilMenow's  supposition  will,  on  further  botanical  researches,  proye 
well  founded. 

SfiNSEBLB  QuALiTii^s,  &c%  Sagapenum  is  met  with  either  |i 
agglniinated  large  masses,  or  in  distinct  tears,  outwardly  of  a 
|>rownish  yellow  colour,  interiial^  pa)er*  somewhat  tra,n(ilucent» 
and  breaking  with  a  hfffny  fracture ;  it  grows  soft  on  being  handle^, 
and  sticks  to  the  fingers ;  melts  at  a  low  beat,  and  burns  with  4 
white  flame  and  crackling  noise ;  its  taste  is  hot,  somewhat  bi.t(e!r» 
and  nauseous ;  its  smell  la  disagreeable  and  alliaceous^  ^t  is  sol^^idif 
in  pvoof  spirit,  and  partially  so  in  alcohol,  and  water.  9y  distilla- 
tion with  water,  it  yields  a  small  portion  of  volatile  oil.  |ts  consti* 
tuents,  according  to  Pelletier,  are  31.94  gum,  64.26  resin,^  0.40 
add  ulcus  malate  of  lime,  11.80  volatile  oil,  and  0.60  of  a  peculiar 
matter. 

Medical  Pkopbrtibs  and  Uses*  The  virtues  of  Sagapennm 
lure  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  galbanum  and  assafcetida*  (but  ii| 
an  lofeMor  degree)  and  may  be  employed  in  the  same  diseases^  mf 
therefore  refer  our  readers  to  those  articles. 


AMMQNIACUM. 

Ammoniac,  a  gum  resin. 


The  plant  which  furnishes  this  substance,  has  never  been  described 
ky  any  person  who  has  seen  it  growing  in  its  native  soil,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Mr.  Jackson,  whose  authority  cannot  be  wholly  depended 
upon.    On  the  authority  of  Wilidenow,  the  London  and  Edinburgh 
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colleges  refer  the  production  of  this  gum  to  tiie  Heracleum  GamoM* 
fenim  of  that  learned  botanist;*  but  as  the  plant  which  Willdenow 
describes  was  raised  by  him  from  a  seed  found  in  the  Ammoniacum 
of  the  shops,  there  is  considerable  doubt  if  it  be  really  the  plaot 
which  produces  the  gum  ammoniacum ;  more  especially  as  WtlMe- 
now  could  not  obtain  any  of  the  gum  resin  from  it.  Mr«  Jacksois 
in  his  account  of  Morocco*  gives  the  following  account  of  the  pro- 
duction of  this  gum :  '*  Ammoniacum^  called  Fe$hook  in  Arabic^  is 
produced  from  a  plant  similar  to  the  European  fennel,  bat  much 
larger.  In  most  of  the  plains  of  the  interior,  and  particularly  abovt 
£l-araiche,  and  M'Sharrah  Rumellah»  it  grows  ten  feet  high.  The 
gum*  ammoniac  is  procured  by  incisions  in  the  blanches,  which  whea 
pricked,  emit  a  hicteous  glotinous  juice,  which  being  hardened  by 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  falls  to  the  ground,  and  mixes  with  the  red 
earth  below ;  hence  the  reason  that  gum  ammoniac  of  Barbary  docs 
not  suit  the  London  market  It  might  however,  with  a  little  trouble, 
be  procured  perfectly  pure.  It  is  remarkable  that  neither  bird  nor 
beast  is  seen  where  this  plant  grows,  the  vulture  only  excepted.  It 
is  however  attacked  by  a  beetle,  which  perforates  the  plant  with  its 
horn,  and  the  juice  runs  out  at  the  wound." 

The  Ammoniacum  usually  met  with  in  the  London  markets,  la 
brought  from  the  East  Indies,  and  comes  packed  in  chests  or 
cases. 

Sbnsiblb  and  Chemical  Propbrtibs,  &c.  Ammoniacnm 
has  a  nauseous,  sweetish  taste,  followed  by  a  bitter  one,  with  a  smell 
somewhat  like  that  of  galbanum.  It  softens  by  heat,  but  is  not 
fusible;  when  thrown  upon  live  coals,  it  burns  away  in  a  flame;  it 
is  partly  soluble  in  water,  forming  with  it  a  milky  liquor,  and  also  la 
vinegar:  upon  standing,  the  resinous  part  precipitates*    It  is  soluble 


*  The  Heradeam  Gnmmirerain  belongs  to  the  CLus  Pbntanoxia,  Ordw  Dtoiiiia. 
Jfat,  Ord.  UMBELLATiE*  6bn.  Char.  Fruit  elliptioal,  emarginate*  eoBprtttae4« 
•triated,  margioed.  Coro/fa  ioflex,  tmargioate.  Jnvo/iicra  cadoooaa.  Tbia  plant  riaea 
three  feet  in  height :  the  branohes  are  opposite  aod  diYaiieatfed  ;  radioal  Icavea  a  apan 
long,  cordate,  three-Iobed,  toothed,  pubescent  on  the  ooder  aorface,  petioied;  st«B 
leaTCS  opposite,  somewhat  cordate,  three  or  foar  inobea  long,  toothed,  and  ataod  vpos 
aheathing  petioles ;  the  flowers  are  prodaced  in  large,  manj-rajed  umbels ;  the  aurgiBal 
flowers  are  hermaphrodite,  the  central  hermaphrodite  withoot  the  gemtn ;  the  margia 
of  the  caljiL  is  obsolete ;  the  corolla  of  the  marginal  flowera  b  paotapetaloaa  and  im- 
eqnal ;  the  eorolla  of  the  centnl  is  pentapetaloaa  and  equal ;  the  lilaneBta  aapf  ft 
roundish  anthers ',  the  germeo  in  the  marginal  flower  is  inferior,  oblong ;  aljles  two, 
inserted  into  a  glandaltr  bodj  }  the  sUgmas  eapiute.— S^tee.  Plant.  Willd.  i.  1421. 
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ia  alcohol,  formiog  a  transparent  liquor,  which  on  the  addition  of 
water  becomes  milky.  Alcohol  distilled  from  it,  arose  unchanged^ 
but  water  acquires  a  sweetish  tait^,  and  the  smell  of  the  ammoniac* 
Aecording  to  Braconnot,  it  is  composed  of  70.0  parts  of  resin,  18.4 

Sm,  4.4  ghitinoas  matter,  and  6.0  ^watef,  jo  100  partSj  1.2  parts 
ing  lost  in*the  process.* 

Medical  Pbopbrtibs  and  Usbs.  Ammoniacum  is  stimulant, 
and  somewhat  dedbstruent,  expectorant,  and  antispasmodic ;  in  large 
doses  it  is  purgative,  excites  perspiration,  and  increases  the  flow  of 
urine;  hence  it  is  prescribed  with  advantage  in  a  variety  of  diseases, 
vis.  to  promote  expectoration  in  some  pulmonary  compliunts,  in 
dropsy  to  promote  the  flow  of  urine,  as  a  deobstruent  in  visceral 
obstruction,  hysteria,  and  chlorosis,  and  in  obstinate  colic,  proceed- 
ing from  viscid  matter  lodged  in  the  intestines,  ammoniacum  has 
produced  good  effects,  after  aperients  and  carminatives  bave  failed. 
As  a  topical  remedy,  it  is  applied  in  the  form  of  plaister  as  a  dia* 
cutient  to  scirrhous  tumours,  white  swellings,  &c«  Ammoniacum 
may  be  taken  in  doses  of  from  ten  to  thirty  grains,  either  in  sub* 
stance  or  in  solution.  It  is  often  given  in  combination  with  squills, 
ipecacuanha,  antimony,  myrrh,  iron,  or  bitters,  according  to  iht 
effects  we  wish  to  promote. 

Offl  The  Gum  Resin. 

OflT.  Pp.    Emplastrum  Ammoniaci,  L. 

■         Ammoniaci  cum  Hydrargyro,  L» 

Mistura  Ammoniati,  L.  D. 


f  Annalei  de  Chfaa,  IxTiii.  60. 
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POISONOUS    PLANTS. 


TkQSO  miurki^  *  we  naliv^  of  Briuin,  and  tbote  f  ve  ib  th*  worlu 


f  AoOEiUUQ 

Napellui 

Monk*s-hood, 

•Actcii 

Spicaia 

Bane-bbrries. 

•^thasa 

Cynapiun% 

Foors-parsley. 

^Anemone 

PuUatilia 

Pasque-flower, 

^Anagallii 

Aven9%8 

Pimperaal. 

Angusturi^ 

Pseudthferrugineq 

FermginouB  Angnjttara. 

f*Arum 

Mac'ulatum 

Ifake-Tobin. 

^Aristoloclua 

CietnatUis. 

Birth-wort. 

f«Atropa 

Belladonna 

Deadly  Night-shade. 

•Bryonia 

Dioica 

Bryony, 

f  Cephaelis 

Ipecaeuanna 

Ipecaeuan. 

•Chelidoniom 

MajuM 

Celattdhie. 

•Cicnta 

Vxrota 

Water  Hemloclc. 

•Clematis 

Vnalha 

Virgin's  Bower. 

f^Oolehicum 

Autufmude 

Meadow  Saffron. 

f  Conyolvnlus 

Seammoni^ 

Scammony. 

f^Coninm 

Maculatum 

Hemlock. 

f  Croton 

Tiglium 

Purging  Croton. 

f  Cncnmis 

Coloeynthit 

Bitter  Apple. 

t^Baplme 

Mezereum 

Mezereon. 

Laureola 

Spurge  LaoreL 

f^Datara 

Stramonium, 

Thorn  Apple. 

f  Delphinium 

Siaphitagria 

Stayesacre. 

t*Digitali8 

Purpurea 

Fox-gloTe. 

t  Euphorbia 

Ofieinarum 

Enphorbiun. 

£rvum 

Eervilia 

Lentil. 

Friailaria 

Imperiali* 

Crown  Imperial. 

f  Gratiola 

Offieinalie 

Hedge  Hyssop. 

f^Uelleborns 

FmHduM 

Bear*s-lboC 

Niger 
Fulgarii 

Black  Hellebore. 
Marsh  Penny-wort. 

T 

♦  Hydroootile 

f^Hyoscyamus 

Niger 

Henbane. 

Jatropha 

Cureat 

Indm  J^^u 
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f  Ja&iperus 
f  Laanu 


Lobelia 
•Lolimn 


am 


f  MomordiCA 
*Narcis8iu 

f  Niootiant 
•CEnanthe 
f*Paparer 


•PecUcnlark 

^RannBcalttt 


f  Rhododendnm 
t^Rhas 
f  Richun 
f  Rata 

*Sedam 
Secal^ 

*S6nipeniTatti 
t  Scilla 
f^Solanam 
f  Stalagmlds 
f  Stryelmoft 
f  Teratram 

•Voih 


Sabina 

FiroM 

Camphora 

CerasuM 

Syphilitiea 

TetnuUntum 

Coeeuiu* 

Elaterium 

Tabaeum 

Crocaia 

Samnifemm 

Quadr^olia 

Paiu9iri$ 

Acrii 

Sceletat99 

Fiammmla 

CrtftamthetMtrk 

Tosieodendrch 

C<Manum9 

OraveolenM 

Acre 

Comutum 

TeetorufH 

Maritima 

DulcaMara 

Cambogioide^ 

Album 
Tricola 


Savine. 

Strong*8ceiited  Lettace, 

Camphor  Tree. 

Common  LaoreL 

Cardinal  Flower. 

DaraeK 

Coccolos  Indicas. 

Wild  Cacamber. 

DafibdiL 

Tobacco. 

Hemlock  Drop-wort. 

White  Poppy. 

Herb  Paris. 

Lou^e-worl. 

Butter-cap. 

Water  Crow-foot. 

Lesser  Spear-wort. 

Yellow  Rhododeadron, 

Poison  Oak. 

Paljim  Christ!. 

Rue. 

Wall  Pepper. 

Sparred  Ryie. 

Hoose-leek. 

SqailL 

Woody  Nigiit-shade. 

Gamboge. 

Crow  Fig. 

White  Hellebore. 

Heart's-ease. 


Agaricas 


POISONOUS  MUSHROOMS. 


Mute(tnu$ 

PiperatOM 

Necator 

Bulboea 

Chuntartiiwi 


Fly  Agaric. 
Pepper  Agarie. 
Deadly  Agaric. 
Bulboas  Agarie. 
Champignon. 


9^ 


LIST 


or 


INDIGENOUS    PLANTS 


NOT  FIGURED  IN  THE  WORK. 


Conyallaria 

Polygpnaium 

Solomon*8-seal 

AstnBgeilt     . 

Majalh 

Lily  of  the  Valley 

Aperiem. 

Ruscus  ** 

AculeaiUM 

Bntcher*8-broom 

Aperient. 

Tamos 

Communiw 

Black  Bryony 

Diuretic. 

Narcissus 

PoeticuM  ' 

Narcissus 

.Emetic. 

Pseudo-JiareiifUi 
Pseud^eorui 

r  Daffodil 
Yellow  Water  Iris 

Emetic. 
Cathartic. 

Iris 

Sagittaria 

Sagittifolia 

Arrow-head 

Acrid. 

Batomu^ 

Umbeliatus 

Flowering-rush 

Aperient. 

Hydrocharis 

MoTMUM'Tona 

Frog-bit 

Astringent. 

Alnns 

Glutinoia 

• 

Common  Alder 

Astringent. 

Betiila 

Alba 

Common  Birch 

Aperient. 

Fagus 

Sylvatiea 

Common  Beech 

Lithontriptic. 

Urtica 

Pilulifera 

Roman  Nettle 

DipretiCyAstrinfent 

Dioiea 
Urens 

Great  Nettle 
Little.NeUle 

Diuretic 
Diu]:ietic,Astangeiit 

Mercurialis 

Annua 

Annual  Mercury 

Cathartic,  Emetic. 

Enpborbia 

Lathyris 

Caper  Spurge 

Peplis 

Purple  Sea  Spurge 

Characiaf 

Red  Shrubby  Spurge.   . 

Cathartic 

Buxns 

Sempervirens 

Box-tree 

Sudorific 

Aristolochia 

Clematiti* 

Common  Birth-woit 

^^ 

Hippophae 

Rhamnoides 

Sallow  Tho^n 

ft 

Aperient. 

Polygonum 

Avieulare 

Knot-grass 

AstringttoC. 

Convolvulus 
Anguatifolia 

> 

Black  Bindweed 
Narrow-leaved  Oraebe 

NutritiTe. 
Emetic 

• 

Atriplex 

Chenopodium 

BonuM  Henricus 

English  Mercury 

Aperient. 

Salsosa 

Kali 

Prickly  Salt-wort 

Deohatment, 

Anagallis 

Arvensis 

Scarlet  Pimpernal 

Acrid. 

Primula 

Kulgaris 

Cowslip 

Anodyne. 
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Mentlia 

Odorata 

Bergamot  Mint 

Stomachic. 

^rrtPUkMiM 

^Am  ^^inf 

Diuretic. 
Diuretic. 

Meliuis 

MeH»9ophytt%m 

Bastard  Balm 

L«a]iilani 

Albu^ 

Dead  Nettle 

Diaphoretic. 

Thymus 

JicinoM 

Basil  Thyme 

Astringent. 

^epeta 

Lesser  Calamint 

Cephalic. 

Cttiaminiha 

Calamint 
Gammon  Bugle 

Cephalic. 
Tonic. 

Ajugm 

RepianM 

Antirrhhittin 

MajuM 

Toad  Flax 

Diuretic. 

Veronica 

Arvemis 

Wall  Speedwell 

Diaphoretic. 

Pedicnlftfis 

Paluitris 

Louse-wort 

Acrid. 

VerlHMCBfn 

ThapMut 

Great  MuHein 

Anodyne. 

Blaitari/t 

SfMh  MnlUin 

Anodyne. 

Astpingenft. 

Diuretic. 

M^t%»9t>%WWwtt 

JViffrum 
Ofieinaie 

xni  VI 11  itji  u  1 1  c  ui 

Black  Mullein 
Oromwell 

Lrtliosperniuin 

ConvolmlTis 

Septum 

Great  Bindweed 

Cathartic. 

jtrtiPWkMiM 

Small  Bindweed 
Jacob*s-ladder 

r!aihaH>M> 

Polemonhim 

■  Caruleum 

Astringettt. 

CynogloMum 

Officinale 

Hound's-tongne 

Astringent. 

Gentiana 

Pneumonanthe 

Marsh  Gentian 

Bitter. 

• 

Nuphar 

Pumiia 

Dwarf  Water  Lily 

Antiscorbutic. 

Vinca 

Major 

Greater  Periwinkle 

Astringent. 

Ligustrum 

Kulgare 

Privet                              • 

>  Astringent. 

Fraxinus 

Excehior 

Common  Ash 

Febrifuge. 

Vaccinium 

Myrtiilus 

Whortle-berry 

Antiscorbutic 

Bryonia 

Dioica 

Red-berried  Bryony 

Cathartic. 

Cichorium 

IntybuM 

Wild  Succory 

Aperient. 

Carlina 

FuigartM 

Common  Carline  Thistle 

Diuretic. 

Senecio 

F*ulgari8 

Groundsel 

Aperient. 

Achillea 

Millefolium 

Yarrow,  or  Milfoil 

Astringent. 

Galium 

Sparine 

Goose-grass 

Vulnary. 

Hedera 

Helix 

Ivy 

Aperient. 

Apium 

Graveolen* 

Parsley,  or  Wild  Celery 

•  Diuretic. 

Choerophyllum 

Sylveetre 

Wild  Cicely  or  Chervil 

Diuretic. 

Satin  tint 

Garden  Cicely 
Field  Eringo 

Diuretic. 

Eryngium 

Campeetre 

Aperient. 

Sedum 

Jlere 

Wall  Pepper 

Emetic, 

Epilobinm 

AnguMtifolium 

Rose-bay  Willow-herb 

Intoxicating. 

Alchemilla 

Jilpina 

Alpine  Lady's  Mantle 

Astringent. 

Potentilla 

Reptant 

Creeping  Polentilla 

Febrifuge. 

Spirwa 

Filipendula 

Common  Drop-wort 

Astringent. 

Prunufl 

Spinosa 

Sloe 

Febrifuge. 

Ulex 

Europcnu 

Furze 

Diuretic. 
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Astragalas 

Glyeyphyllo9 

Sweet  Milk«yetch 

Demulcent, 

Trifolium 

Prateme 

Common  Melilot 

Laxatire. 

Euonymuft 

Europaus 

Common  Spindle  Tree 

Emetic. 

Ilex 

JEquifolium 

Common  Holly    . 

Catbartic. 

Fumaria 

OfficinaliM 

Common  Fumitory 

Aperient. 

Sisymbrium 

Officinale 

Hedge  Mustard 

Pectoral. 

Nasturtium 

Officinale 

Water  Cress 

Antiscorbutic 

Lepidium 

Latifolium 

Pepper-wort 

Sialogogue. 

Impatiens 

Noli-me-tangere 

Touch-me-not 

Diuretic. 

Viola 

Tricolor 

Heart*s-ease 

Emetic. 

Gerauium 

Pratente 

Meadow  Crane's-bill 

Astringent. 

Cistus 

Helianihemum 

Dwarf  Cistus 

Astringent. 

Soponarla 

Officinalie 

Common  Soap-wort 

Aperient. 

Malva 

MoBchata 

Musk  Mallow 

Emollient. 

Clematis 

Fitalba 

Common  Trayeller*8«joy 

Bark  Caustic. 

Thalictrum 

Majus 

Greater  Meadow  Rue 

Stomachic. 

Anemone 

Pulsatilla 

Pasque-flower 

Acrid. 

Paeonia 

Officinalia 

Piony 

EmmenagDgue. 

Adonis 

Autumnalie 

Pheasant's-eye 

Astringent. 

Aquilegia 

rulgarie 

Common  Columbine 

Diuretic, 
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Agaric  of  the  Oak 
Agrimony,  common 
Alkanet     ... 
Almond-tree       .     .     . 
Aloe,  spiked       .     .     . 

—  yellow  flowered 

Allspice 

Ammoniac      .... 

Angelica,  garden     .     . 
Anise   ....... 

Arbutus,  red-berried  trailing  1 
Arnica,  mountain     .     . 
Arum,  common       .     . 
Asarabacca     .... 

Assafoetida     .... 

Astralagus,  true      .     . 
Arens,  cotaamon       .     . 

Balm  of  Gilead  Fir  .  .  2 
^Balm,  common  ....  2 
Babam  of  Gilead  Amyris      2 

I 

Balsam,  sweet-smelling    .  2 

Bark,  Angustura    ...  2 

'  "■  ■    Simaruba       ...  2 

Peruvian  ....  2 

Barley,  common      ...  2 

Bear's-foot 1 

Benjamin-tree     :     .     ,'   .  2 

Benzoin  Storax       ....  2 

Bindweed,  Syrian   ...  1 

— — —    Mexican    .     .  1 

Birth-wort     .     .     .     ,     .  2 

Bistort,  greater       .     .     •  1 

Bitter-sweet i 

Bladder-wrack   ....  2 

Bonplandia,    three-leaved  2 

Broom,  common      .     .    ,  1 

Brook-lime,   broad-leaved  1 

Bubon,  lovage-leaved  .    .  2 

Buckbean,  conmion     .     .  2 

Buckthorn,  purgiug    .     .  2 
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Burdock 


Cabbage-tree 
Cajcput-tree,  lesser 
Camphor-tree     .     . 
■  laurel  .     . 
Canella,  laurel-leaved 
Capsicum,  annual    . 
Cardamom-tree  .     . 
Carolina  pink     .    . 
Carraway,  common 
Carrot,  wild  .     .     . 
Cascarilla  .... 
Cassia,  purging 
Cassia,  Egyptian    . 
Catechu     .     ...     . 
Cedar 

Centaury,  common  . 
Chamomile    .     .     . 
Chamomile,  Spanish 
Chesnut,  common  horse 
Cinchona  .     .     . 
Cinhamon-tree    . 
Clove-tree      .     , 
Clove  pink     .     . 
Colt's-foot      .     . 
Contrajerva    .     . 
Copaiva-tree  .     . 
Coriander,  common 
Cowhage  .     .     . 
Croton,  purging 
Croton,  Elutheria 
Cubebs      .     .     . 
Cuckow-pint .     . 
Cttckow-flower  . 
Cucumber,  bitter 
Cucumber,  wild 
Cumin  .... 


Damson,  bitter   . 
Dandelion,  common 
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Deadly  Nightshade 
Dill,  common 
Dolphin  flower  .    .    . 
Dyer's  Burgloss     .     . 

Elder,  common  or  black 

Elecarnpane 

Elemi-tree      .... 
Elm,  common     ... 
Eryngo,  sea  • .     .     . 
Euphorbium,  officinal 

Fennel,  common      .    . 
Fern,  male     .     .     .  *  . 
Pig-tree,  common    .     . 
Figwort,  knobby-rooted 
Fir,  Scotch    .... 

■   ■  Balm  of  Gilead 
—  Norway  Spruce  , 

Silver     .     . 

Flag,  sweet  .  . 
Flax,  purging  . 
Flax,  common 
Florentine  Iris  . 
Flowering  Ash  . 
Fox-glore      .     . 


Oamboge-tree 
Garlic,  cultivated 
Gentian     .    .     . 
Germander,  Marum 

Wall    . 

(linger,  narrow-leaved 
Golden  Rod,  common 
Guaiacnm .    .    . 
Gum-Arabic  .    . 
Gum-resin      .     . 


Hellebore,  black 
—    white 
■  foetid 

Hemlock,  common 
Henbane,  black  . 
Herb  Bennet 
HoUv,  sea      .     . 
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2  275 
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59 
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1  176 

2  315 

1  62 

2  141 
T  65 
1  143 
1  22 

1  193 

2  158 


Horehound,  common 
Horse  Radish     . 
Hop      .... 
Hyssop,  conmion 
Hyssop,  hedge  . 


Ipecacuan  .  . 
Jalap  .... 
Juniper,  common 
Juniper,  Lycian 


Kino     .... 
Krameria,  Peruvian     . 

Larch-tree,  white .  .  , 
Larkspur,  palmated  • 
Lavender  .     .     .    ..  .. 

Leek' 

Lemon-tree.  .  .  .  . 
Lettuce,  strong-scented 

Lichen,  Dyer's 

Liquorice,  common 
Liverwort,  Iceland .     . 
Logwood-tree     .     . 
Loose-strife    .... 


Madder,  Dyer's  . 
Mackaw-trce 
Mallow,  common 
Mallow,  Marsh  . 
Manna .... 


Marjoram,  common 

■    sweet  .     .    . 
Mastic-tree    .... 
Menispermum,  palmated 
Mezereon,  Spurge  Olive 
Monk's-hood      .    .     . 
Mulberry-tree,  common 
Mustard,  white  .    .     . 
Myrrh 


Vol.  Fife. 

1  167 

1  228 

2  60 
2  250 
1  174 

1  148 

1  202 

2  193 
2  195 
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2  184 
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Nutmeg-tree  .... 

Nux  Vomica,  or  Poison  Nut  2    294 

•  * 
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1  173 

2  104 
2  233 
1  13 
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Oak»  common  • . 
—  Oriental  gall 
— — ^  poison  ,     . 
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Oat,  common 
Olibuium*  i^um ..   • 
Olive-tree.    .    .    . 

Onion 

Opoponax  .  .  . 
Oraage-tree,  Seville 
Orchall     .    .     .    . 


Palma  Christ!  .  . 
Parsnip,  rongh  .  . 
Parsnip,  water  .  . 
Penny  Royal  .  . 
Pepper,  black  .  . 
■"  ■  '  long  .  ', 
■  ■  Jamaica     • 

Peppermint   .     .     • 
Plom-tree,  common 
Pomegranate-tree    • 
Poppy,  red    .     .    . 
— —  white     .     . 

Quassia-tree  .'  .  . 
Quince-tree,  common 


Ratany-root  .    .     . 
Rattle-snake  Milk-wort 
Rhododendron,      yellow 

flowered .     .     . 
Rhubarb,  palmated 
Rosemary,  officinal 
Rose,  dog      .    .    . 
— *-    Christmas 

—  com     .    .    . 

hundred-leaved 

—  red  officinal  . 


Rue 


Saffron,  meadow 
■  crocqs    . 

Sage,  garden .  . 
Sagapenum  .  . 
Sanders-tree,  red 
Sarsaparilla  .  . 
Sassafras,  laurel 
Savine,  common 
Seammony     . 
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53 

182 
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166 
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2  163 

2  130 

1  164 
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1  101 
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2  57 

1  119 
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12 
38 
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1  89 

1  47 

1  70 

1  110 

2  315 
2  263 
2  211 
2  164 
2  190 
1  157 


Scurvy-grass,  common 

Senna  

Septfoil  .... 
Simaruba  Quassia  . 
Snake-root,  Virginia 
Snake- weed  .  .  . 
Soeotrine  .  .  . 
Sorrel,  common  wood 

■  common . 
Southernwood,   Tartarian 
■  common 

Spearmint      .     . 
Spurge      .     .     . 
Squill,  officinal  . 
Storax-tree     .    . 
Stavesacre      .     . 
Sugar  Cane,  common 
Sumach     .... 
Sweet-bay,  common 
Swietenia,  febrifuge 

Tamarind-tree    .    . 
Tansy,  common 
Thistle,  blessed  .     . 
Thorn  Apple     .     . 
Tobacco    .... 
Tormentil,  common  . 
Trefoil,  nuursh    .    .    . 
Turpent|ne-tree,  Chian 

Valerian,  great  wild 

Vine 

Violet,  sweet      .    . 


Water-dock  .  .  . 
Wheat,  winter  .  . 
Whortleberry  .  .  . 
Willow,  crack  .  . 
Willow-herb,  purple 
Winter's  Bark^tree 
Wolfsbane  ,  .  . 
Wormwood,  common 
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2  3U3 
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175 
125 
195 


1  137 

2  5 
2  102 

1  210 

2  235 
1  160 


113 
309 
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169 
292 
2  301 
1  18 
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